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MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES PROBLEMS— 
ALASKA AND PACIFIC COAST 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHAnt MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Seattle, Wash. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., in the senior board and council 
room, Ch: umber of Commerce Building, 215 Columbia Street, Seattle, 
Wash., Thor C. Tollefson, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Tollefson, Van Pelt, Pelly, Curtin, and 
Magnuson. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, chief counsel; and William Ber- 
nard Winfield, chief clerk. 

Chairman Totierson. Well, gentlemen, we might as well get under- 
way. 

We have another member on his way, but he may be a little late. 
This is a subcommittee of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, on its way to Alask: 

We prevailed upon them to stop 1 day in Seattle for the purpose of 
(liscussing with people here, interested in the fishery problems of the 
Northwest and Alaska, some of the things that are of moment and 
concern to them. The idea for the meeting came through a letter 
which members of the delegation tee the State of Washington 
received, some time ago, from Mr. George Johansen of the Alaska 
Fishermen's Union. He had suggested that after adjournment the 
members of the Washington delegation come over to Seattle and sit 
down informally and t: alk to representatives of the fishing industry 
about some of the problems; thereafter, a decision was reached by 
the chairman of our committee, Mr. Bonner, to send a subcommittee 
to Alaska, and I thought it would be apropos to have the committee 
stop here and hold a hearing on this subject. 

We had originally thought that we would just sit around a con- 
ference table and discuss the subject inform: ally, but this morning it 
occurs to me that it might be better if we held the meeting in the 
usual form, and called those witnesses who would care to discuss 
whatever problems of fisheries they cared to. And I have suggested 
to Mr. Johansen, inasmuch as he kind of initiated the whole ides i, that 
he be the first witness. 

Mr. Johansen, as all of us know, has had a tremendous interest in 
the fisheries of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, and very few people 
in the United States have supplied our committee with as much in- 
formation concerning the Pacific Northwest fisheries and Alaska fish- 
eres as has he, and we are pleased, Mr. Johansen, that you could be 
with us this morning, and tell us something about some of the things 
that are of concern to the industry. 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE JOHANSEN, OF ALASKA FISHERMEN’S 
UNION 


Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
being that this was supposed to be an informal meeting, I haven't pre 
pared any briefs or anything, and I will probably speak just a little 
off the cuff. I represent the Alaska Fishermen's Union and my name 
is Ge orge Joh: anseh. 

We have so many problems in the fishing industry that I am just 
not sure where to begin. I think, however, we have two problems 
that. are probably a little — pressing, just for the moment, than 
anything else, and that is the Japanese high seas fisheries, and also 
the United Nations proposals that are coming up at the war conference 
in Geneva on April 24 of next year. 

All of us have for a considerable amount of time been concerned 
about the decline in the fisheries in Alaska, the salmon fisheries. We 
have instituted all kinds of preventive measures to stop the downward 
trend. We have enforced strict regulations, taking curtailment in 
fishing time and gear, and we still find ourselves in the position that 
as of 1957, we probably have the poorest catch since 1910. 

Chairman Totterson. What was the pack this year, the Alaska 
pac k ? 

Mr. Jonansen. Well, I can’t offhand remember—two million and 
some cases, I think, 2 million and 4. Two million and four hundred 
thousand cases. 

Chairman Tou.erson. Just for the record, how does that colpare 
with the last year’s catch, and the catch the year before, in the rough 
figures ¢ 

Mr. Jonansen. Well, now, I didn’t take any figures with me, and 
I wouldn’t care to speak from memory on it, but we can furnish 
produce figures, I think, exactly. 

Chairman Totterson. I think it would be well. 

Mr. JomaNseNn. Yes. 

Naturally, when we see the fisheries go down, the way they are 
doing now, we begin to wonder if our conservation program is ade 
quate, and if it is doing any good: and we want to know, the fisher 
men are asking, “What are the causes of these things; what is really 
happening; why shouldn’t we get some benefits back from the efforts 
that we are putting in?” 

And we are putting in some serious efforts. I don’t believe that 
anybody could do any more than has been done, by the Government, 
in chee ‘king the conditions in all of these districts, studying what is 
necessary, ‘and formulating regulations to carry out what they believe 
should be done. TI think ‘that everything has been done that can be 
done. Weare still faced with this dec ‘line. 

I have, over a number of years, contacted the Congress, and I 
have been concerned about the High Seas Fisheries conducted by 
the Japanese. I have always had a suspicion in my own mind that 
these fisheries were taking some American fish. As you will recall, 
at the time when the treaty was signed, the United States was not 
in a position where they could say how far out in the ocean their 
fish was traveling; therefore, a line was set at 175th meridian west, 
and the Japanese agreed to stay west of that line. And the line 
was set there not because we knew that that was the separation point 
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of American-Asiatic stocks, but because we had to have some kind 
of a line, and it was agreed that results would continue and should 
research later prove that this line was not in the right place, the 
lines could be moved. 

Since that time, we have had an extensive research program, in those 
waters. I believe that we have about the best team of scientists in 
the entire United States working up there; they are doing a good 
job. They are studying these various species of fish as to not only 
theim they are having a program, not only just tagging, trying to 
chart the course of the fish in the ocean, but they are also studying 
certain characteristics to see whether it is possible or not by these 
characteristics to distinguish between American and Asiatic salmon. 
We have made very good progress along all of these lines; for exam- 
ple, we find that there is difference in the blood types between the 
Asiatic and American stocks; we find there is difference in the bone 
structures, in the scales—there are many differences to be found. 
There is also parasitical studies; we find that certain rivers have 
certain parasites that invade the fish, and we find that we can tell 
i specie of fish coming out of certain rivers, through these para- 
sites. 

Chairman To.tterson. Mr. Johansen, I just have a note here that 
says, “Please declare a 10-minute recess, and adjourn to the board 
room. There are a lot of people that are trying to get in and can’t 
be seated, that can’t hear.” I think the board room will give us 
more space. We hate to interrupt your testimony, but if “people 
Want to come in and hear, 1 think that we had better get the bigger 
quarters, 

(Ten-minute recess, reconvening in the board room.) 

Chairman Totterson. Mr. Johansen, we will proceed. 

Mr. Jouansen. As I was saying, we have had many of these various 
investigations, along different lines, and in my opinion, we are going 
to get a pretty concrete answer out of this. I will say right now that 
perhaps the evidence to date is not conclusive, but everything is 
pointing in the Rieeullan that we have reason to believe, at least part 
of our red salmon are being taken by the Japanese, and that there 
should be a change in the lines originally established. 

Out of all of the methods used in finding—in checking on this, I 
think the tagging is probably the most important; because that is 
the most direct, most satisfying to the fishermen and to everybody 
concerned. When a fish that is tagged out on the grounds where 
the Japanese are actually fishing shows up in American fisheries, 
I believe that we can call that pretty cone fasted evidence that it is 
our fish out in those waters. 

This, of course, when I say that there is an inroad—or possible 
inroads by the Japanese on our salmon, I am limiting that to red 
salmon only. Other evidence that we have doesn’t show for the 
moment at least, that they are taking things or other species of fish, 
but what the future will reveal in that direction, I am not able to say. 

Chairman Totterson. Well, do we have—do our researchers have 
boats out in the area where the Japs are taking salmon / 

Mr. JonmANsEN. Yes, they have; they have research vessels out there, 
catching the fish and tagging them; and in addition to that, of course, 
they get samples of fish caught by the Japanese, and also their own 

samples that they process as to racial differences, along those lines. 
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Chairman Toiierson. So that if they take a salmon and tag it 
on the ground, and then that salmon later comes to the Alaskan 
waters, that’s pretty conclusive evidence that it was spawned in our 
waters in the first instance ¢ 

Mr. Jouansen. Yes. I think that, if you know the history of sal 
mon, the salmon comes back to the spawning grounds where he was 
originally hatched out, and don’t go anywhere else. 

Now, we have many of these proofs, many of these tags have been 
recovered, and it is reasonable to assume that they are taking part 
of our fish up there. However, Il am not in the position to el: iborate 
too much on these reports, because, as you know, we are going to have 
a Commission meeting in Vancouver in November; and a full report 
of the scientific investigation will be laid on the table at that time. 

Chairman Toi.terson. Well, just for the information of the mem 
bers, do I understand that our research vessel is in the same area 
where Jap fishing vessels are taking salmon ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, yes. Our research vessels are on or outside 

175th meridian west. That is the general area in which the Japanese 
are fishing. 

We—our main problem in the past, of course, in Alaska—speak 
ing strictly about Alaska—has been conservation. As you know, for 
a number of years, we have had this problem, and I think that we will 
have it for some time to come. 

I think in the future, we will have another problem. We will have 
that of marketing our fish. At the rate it is going now, we are faced 
with a loss of our own raw materials, and we are also faced with, that 
we are going to find the products on the American market at the fu 
ture dates. 

Chairman Totierson. Before we get onto that, would it be pos 
sible for you, Mr. Johansen, to supply, for the record, the number of 
fish that the Japanese have taken out in the ocean in recent years ‘ 

Mr. JonanseN. We can supply all of that. As a matter of fact, 1 
think that I can give you some figures right now. 

This year, Mr. Chairman, we haven’t got the figures broken down 
into fish; we only have them in metric tons; and due to the fact that 
there is a variation in the species as to how many fish there is in a 
metric ton, there are more pinks, for example, than sockeye in a metric 
ton. We are not able to accurately state just how many millions of 
fish were caught, but we do know that they caught in the Aleutian 
area, approximately 90,000 metric tons; which I would roughly esti 
mate to be in the neighborhood of 55 to 60 million fish. Those figures 
could be off. 

Do you want these figures since the inception of the Japanese fish 
eries in 1952? 

Chairman Totierson. Yes, I would like them. 

Mr. Jonansen. Well, in 1952, the Japanese caught a total of 
2,118,609 salmon. And when I give you these figures, I am not 
referring to anything but fish caught in the Aleutian area. In 
other words, I am not taking into consideration the fish that was 

caught in the seal waters. 

Mr. Magnuson. Excuse me, Mr. Johansen; 2,118,609 what? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Salmon. 

Mr. Maanvson. That many fish ? 

Mr. Jonansen. Yes. Yes; I haven't got the species here. 
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In 1953, the total catch was 7,700,176; 1954, it was 20,496,611; 1955, 
it was 50,503,129; 1956, it was 42,701,016 salmon. And, as I said, 
in 1957, we haven’t got the figures broken into fish as yet, but no 
doubt we will get it. 

Now, when we signed the treaty, I don’t believe that the United 
States or Canada had any idea about the terrific expansion of fish- 
eries that the Japanese would undertake in the future, and I have 
always said personally, and this is my personal opinion, that I con- 
sider it somewhat a breach of good intentions, at least, when this 
tremendous expansion took place, before we had adequate research 
on the particular subject. 

When we signed the treaty, it was recognized by all parties that 
there was to be an abstention from American stocks, and, therefore, 
we set up the research program that we did set up, and I think that 
the Japanese should have given that research program a chance to 
function before they undertook the expansion that they did. 

Chairman Totierson. Is there anything in the treaty to the effect 
that they would abstain from taking our stock of fish ? 

Mr. Jonansen. Yes; that is definitely in there. The abstention 
principle is inserted in the treaty, and they do agree to abstain from 
taking American fish; but, at the same time, we didn’t safeguard our- 
selves too well along those lines, as to the rapid expansion of fisheries 
so, consequently, there is nothing we can do about it, except to try to 
find evidence that is necessary to prove conclusively that they are 

taking our fish, and on the basis of that evidence, try to shove them 
east of, as far as we possibly can. 

I would say—I said last year, that perhaps the more logical line to 
discuss here would not be 175th west which we know is off; but 
probably 170th east: I think if you had a line along there, or even 
165th east, we would be in a position where we could probably sleep 
a little easier, and know that most of our red salmon was protected. 

Of course, this is just conjecture on my part, and I think it will 
come out more closely in hearings that will be held in Vancouver. 

Chairman Totterson. Could I ask another question at this point? 
When you talk about our research team, is that research team, the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Jouansen. Well, they are working under the auspices of the 
North Pacifie Commission, and I imagine that a good many of them 
are Fish and Wildlife Service people, and there may be others. 
There is the University of Washington people on the team; there are 
various scientists; as a matter of fact, they have tried to pick the 
best from whichever place they could get it. 

Chairman Totrerson. Are there any Canadians or Japanese on 
this? 

Mr. Jouansen. Not on the American team, under the treaty—under 
a provision of the treaty, they all have their own research program, 
and Canada, of course, have went right ahead on their own: we don’t 
know just what the answer is—we haven’t heard anything from them 
yet. They have undertaken probably a little more ‘studies on certain 
items of oceanography than we have, and each country have tried to 
concentrate in special fields, so as to get as much as they could for the 
money that they put in there. 

The Japanese, of course, are also investigating and tagging, and 
doing other investigations, and the results of. all of these, I think that 
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we will have some pretty concrete results; but we don’t know them 
yet. 

Mr. Petry. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Johansen a question ? 

Chairman Totierson. Yes. 

Mr. Peiiy. The lack of observers on the Japanese fishing boats, will 
that have an adverse effect on our research program in the way of pre- 
venting us from getting certain information which we would like to 
have ¢ 

Mr. Jonansen. No; I don’t think so. I don’t think that the Japa- 
nese have been reluctant to accept American observers; I think we 
have been reluctant to put them aboard, for fear that the Russians may 
confiscate some of the Japanese vessels, and we lose our observers, as 
well. I might say this off the record, sir. 

Mr. Petty. Well, I understand the reasons we don’t have them there, 
but what I was anxious to find out is if you think that their absence 
will in turn affect the knowledge and facts that we are trying to get ? 

Mr. Jonansen. My impression is, from talking to our research peo- 
ple, that they have gotten full cooperation from the Japanese. They 
have gotten a number of samples, all the samples that they could pos 
sibly process; as a matter of fact, the samples are running ahead of 
their ability to process them; and, as near as I can answer your ques- 
tion is that there have been no obstacles in our road at all. 

Mr. Petuy. In other words, there is good Senate between the 
various nations that are concerned / 

Mr. Jonansen. As far as [ know, definitely there is. Actually, I 
don’t know that there is anything that we can do at this stage; I believe 
that—I believe that after the Commission meeting in November, that 
I, for one, would like to contact both the committees in Congress and 
if I am not satisfied that the findings of the scientists are translated 
into proper action, Iam going to be the first one to squawk. 

I think that the reports are good, and I think that it is up to the 
Commissioners to do something about them and the only ones that we 
can look to to help us in our nem to retain our fisheries, to retain our 
business and our livelihood, is Congress; and we certainly want to 
come back to you, when we get a little more information on it. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to this particular problem which I have 
touched on very lightly and very sketchily, we have another problem 
that I believe affects the American fis shing indus ‘try very seriously, and 
that is the IFC proposals on the law of the sea, whic ‘h also includes 
fisheries. These proposals have been in the making for a long time. 

There i is a group of lawyers in the International Law Commissions 
that have sat down and written a lot of proposals, not only about 
fishing but about every subject in the world pertaining to the sea ; 
and we have a lot of pena, for these lawyers; I am sure they know 
the law, and I am sure they know what they are doing. We question 
their knowledge about fisheries, and the practical effect that these 
proposals would have on the fisheries. We question this for several 
reasons 

1. I think there are two concepts at stake that we should bear in 
mind. Under these proposals, they have set up a set of rules which 
they intend to enforce by arbitration. That’s one concept of making 
everybody feel satisfied that they are obtaining all of the rights that 
they should have in their fishing. 
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Our concept is that these things could be handled much more 
efficiently by writing treaties with the nations directly involved with 
the nations that we have dealings with in the fisheries. 

Now, I have been told many times that, “How can you write 
treaties if the other party is not willing to write the treaty?” And 
I refer to Mexico, for example; they haven't been too willing to meet 
us and discuss—they have met us and discussed it, but they haven’t 
been willing to agree to a treaty. 

Well, I think that most of these foreign nations would benefit 
under the IFC proposals; and I think that it is reasonable to assume 
that these en, are not too willing to sit down and write any treaties, 
providing they figure that they can get what they are looking for 
through these proposals in which the interest of the United States 
is not properly safeguarded. I think it is to their advantage to hold 
back at least to see what is h: appening at the World Conference, and 
see if things go through there that they are looking for. 

Now, we are not 1n the best position, because, as you know, each 
nation, if it is big or small, has an equal say in this Conference; 
they get the same vote; we don’t rate any more than the smallest 
nation sitting at that table; and consequently, there has been a tendency 
for small nations to gang up on the big ones, particularly on Une le 
Sam. If they can get the best of us, they are going to try to do it; 
and I think that we are going to have to chart a pretty careful course 
in holding our own at that Conference. 

Now, there are several things that may be very good in these pro- 
posals; and I am not condemning them at all; 1 am just saying that 
there are other things that will simply destroy the American fishing 
industry unless we do something about it; for example, when these 
proposals first came to our notice, we immediately proposed the princi- 
ple of abstention. We felt, particularly here in the Pacifie Northwest, 
that without abstention principle in those proposals, we would be 
unable to safeguard our salmon, halibut, and herring resources in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

And I think that’s a fair statement, because, when you take a look, 
for example, at the Japanese high-seas fisheries, and see the enormous 
amount of salmon that they are catching out in the mid-Pacific, and 
when you then consider that under the United Nations proposal, these 
people would have full right—legal right—to come up to your 3-mile 
limit and fish, I don’t think that there would be any possible chance 
for safeguarding your salmon and halibut resource; I don’t think 
that you could do it, because if you can catch that much fish outside, 
you would have a better chance to catch it closer in to shore. 

Of course, under our proposals, they say that these people are 
going to observe conservation. They must enter into an agreement 
with the coastal state to observe thoes rules regarding regulations, and 
so forth, and so on. But the fact still remains that if you had, for 
example, a 4 million run of sockeye in the Fraser River, and that the 
foreign nations come in, or 2 of them come in and wanted to share this 
supply with you, and they took 2 million of it, and you had to then 
have a certain amount of spawners escapement to provide for the 
next cycle run, the American fishermen would just simply be com- 
plete ly behind; and they would be the one that would have to sacrifice 
in order to make the necessary escapement possible. And how long 
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do you think that our people would be willing to sacrifice, if the 
fruits of that sacrifice should be derived by a foreign nation? I can’t 
see it, myself. 

Chairman To.ierson. Well, now, the treaty that we were talking 
about previously was signed by the United States, Canada, and 
Japan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Chairman Totierson. All right. Now, any other nation as of 
the moment would be free to come in and take our salmon up to the 
3-mile limit. 

Mr. JouanseN. They would, under the U. N. proposal; but not only 
that, you must also bear in mind that even the Japanese, notwith 
standing the treaty, in my opinion, would have the same right, because 
under a treaty, we are ¢ ‘harged with the responsibility of maintaining 
our salmon runs at the sustained- yield basis. If we could not maintain 
them.at the sustained-yield basis, there would be an abrogation of the 
terms of the treaty on our part, and the Japanese could not be stopped 
from coming in for the rest. 

Chairman To.tuerson. In other words- 

Mr. JoHANsEN. That is my opinion. 

Chairman Touierson. In other words, if the Chinese should come 
over and take our salmon up to our 3-mile limit, that, in effect, would 
be a violation of our treaty, in that we would not be making full 
utilization and that includes conservation of our fishery resources, and 
to protect themselves, they would come over, or could come over and 
catch the salmon, also ¢ 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Sure. 

So you, I think we of the Northwest here that are to a great deal 
depending on these fisheries, and particularly the people of Alaska, 
that is their main economy—we should be concerned over these U.N. 
proposals, and of course, the American fishing industry has advo- 

cated that that abstention principle be inserted in the proposals; and | 
mabe say that we have had full cooperation from our State Depart 
ment, and the American position, as I know it, will be that we are not 
willing to—there will be no compromise on our side on the abstention 
principle. 

And now, the abstention principle was mentioned in the comments 
on the proposals made by the ILC, and they are, to a certain extent, 
used to it; they know that we are, we want it; and it isn’t anything 
entirely new that we will spring on them; but we believe that it is 
important, and we must have it in; and without it, I can’t see no way 
of saving the Pacific Northwest insofar as salmon is concerned. That 
is one thing that we insist on. 

Another thing is that Canada sprung a surprise on us last Decem 
ber, in that they come out with a proposal of a 12-mile territorial limit, 
a uniform 12-mile territorial limit to apply all through the world. 

The United States is not able to go along on that proposal on the 
12-mile proposal; there are many reasons why we can’t go along: | 
don’t want to go into some of them but I would like to mention the 
main reason, No. 1: A 12-mile limit could not possibly protect our 
salmon, halibut, and herring resources; it wouldn’t be any protection 
at all; when several hundred miles at sea is no protection, 12 miles 
certainly wouldn’t be in the picture. 
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No. 2: We are afraid that if the United Nations would adopt a 
universal 12-mile limit, this, again would lead to, that they would 
feel that we have no protection for our fisheries, and maybe because 
of that we would have a much harder time to get the abstention prin- 
ciple through. And I think that’s just commonsense. 

And there are other reasons, of course, why we don’t want the 
12-mile limit, because it will hurt part of the American fishing 
industries that have fish inside 12 miles on our neighboring nations— 
in our neighboring nations’ waters. And so we are not willing to 
compromise on that one, either. 

And we have another—we have another hard nut to crack on it, 
and that is, “What are you going to define as—sometimes I wish my 
Norwegian was a little better—I can’t think of the right words to 
use—the Continental Shelf, of course, is quite a question. We have 
down in the Gulf of Mexico—we have quite a number of Americans 
fishing off the Mexican Continental Shelf, and if shrimp, for example, 
were classified as a permanent resident of that shelf—you might put 
it that way—we might be in a position where these people would not 
have a chance to fish those in the future. 

I think it is very important that we clearly define what is part 
of the shelf itself, in the way of fish life, and what is part of fish that 
is free-swimming; and we certainly don’t like to classify, for example, 
shrimp as part of the shelf. 

And there is going to be quite a little struggle along those lines to 
safeguard our American position there. 

And No. 4, of course, we are not satisfied with arbitration pro- 
cedures as set up in these proposals. The arbitration procedures, 
unless the proposals are changed, could make it possible that there 
would be cases seriously affecting the American fishing industry, that 
would be decided by an arbitration board, without having a member 
of the United States on that board; and I think we need several addi- 
tional safeguards on the arbitration, and we have proposed additional 
language to safeguard ourselves there. 

I think also that when this conference is held in Geneva on April 24- 
April 24, I believe it is—next year, that the United States should have 
competent men representing the fishing industry as advisers to the 
State Department in these meetings; and particularly, I believe that 
the Pacific Northwest, because of our peculiar problems that we have 
up there, rates perhaps an extra observer over any other section of the 
country, because we stand to lose more if we lose the abstention princi- 
ple than any other section of the United States; and I think that it is 
something for your committee to bear in mind, and perhaps exert 
whatever influence you can, when the time comes, to see to it that we 
get an adequate number of people representing this section in that 
meeting. 

Now, [am not overlooking any section of the United States: I believe 
that all of them should have advisers, and they need them; but I also 
believe that our problem is perhaps a little more acute than others. If 
would also suggest, if it is possible, that the two committees of Con- 
cress, the House and the Senate committee that is directly interested 
in fisheries should have an observer to see what is going on at this 
meeting. Ithink that it would be ver yh relpful oe sang the fact that 
in the past—and I say this advisedly—we have ‘found that the 
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State Department was too concerned about the problems that we had 
in the fishing industry. They had an overall policy to consider, = 
if that policy fitted in with the fishing policy, why it was all right; 

it didn’t fit in, the fishing policy came last; and I think that that-is a 
truthful statement. | have told the State Department that a good 
many times myself. 

Chairman Totterson. Well, that situation has existed for quite a 
number of years / 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. 

Chairman Touurrson. So far as I have been able to ascertain it. 

Mr. Jouansen. Now, I think that by—in 1956, as you know, we 
passed legislation in Congress that provided for a national policy of 
fisheries: and that is the law of the land. 

Now, I think that we can truthfully say that under this law, there is 
an obligation upon older departme nts within the United States to see 
to it that nothing is done that’s hurting the fishing industry, because 
we now have a national policy where the law specifies that ‘the best 
interests of the fisheries shall be promulgated at all times. And, while 
we are confident that the Interior Department will do the very best 
they can to promote these interests, we also want to be ina position 
that some other department is not going to counteract the fisheries; and 
L felt that if the committee re press nting the United States knew that 
Congress had observers there, I believe that it would he Ip to stiffen our 
backs and not give aw: ay too muc h when it comes to a pinch. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Totierson. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Pevr. May Lask a few questions, sir / 

Chairman Totiterson. Fine. You may. 

Mr. Van Pent. Is this the first convention that has been called by 
the United Nations as far as fisheries are concerned / 

Mr. JoHAaNnseN. No, it is not. We had a previous meeting on this 
thing in Rome, but that was not a conclusive conference. Now, this 
conference here will have the power to commit the United States to a 
position, and that’s another subject that 1 would like to touch on. 

The American fishing industry—and I have met with most of the 
sections in this country upon the subject—are not willing to see that 
we are committed definitely in this conference. We would like to 
have the whole thing brought back for the ratification of Congress. 
We feel that that would give us an additional safeguard in looking over 
what had taken place; and if we didn’t like what had taken place, we 
could reject it. However, this—whether it is going to be put up as a 
treaty proposal, or some other way, I don’t know; of course, that would 
be up to the rules that they adopt at the beginning of the conference : 
but we have instructed the State Department that it is our position 
that we would like to have it come back here before final adoption, for 
ort look. Ithink it should. 

Van Pevr. Well, I certainly think that it should, too; -_ I 
am cal id that you have brought it to the attention of the committ 
because it is a little bit difficult for me to see where the United Witions 
should be playing any part in this situation. You have mentioned 
the cooperation that we have had from these countries that we have 
had treaties with, and T can’t see anything but the United States and 


vour industry coming out on the short end. 
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Mr. Jonansen. I can’t, either. 

Mr. Van Per. That's been historically true with the operations of 
that group. 

Mr. JouANsen. I will say this, that as far as I am concerned, I have 
never been in favor of it; I think that if you will go back in the record, 
particularly my testimony before Senator Magnuson in 1956, you will 

find that I was not willing to give away or “trade away our fishing 
rights on an international bargain counter; and I am not willing to 
do it tod: ay. I think that we have nothing to gain; and everything to 
lose; but we are in the position that we have gotten into this proposal ; 
we have got to deal with it the best we know how, and we can’t eseape 
it: and that’s why, being in that position, we have to do the best that 
we can. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Sure, Lappreciate that. 

Mr. Jonuansen. Mr. Chairman, I know that there are many other 
people that are waiting to testify and might have several things that 
are pertinent to this committee, and I don’t want to take any more of 
your time. I thought that 1 would like to bring these matters to your 
attention because I feel they are important to the future of the Ameri- 
can fishing industry; and that unless we are wide awake in dealing 
with this problem, we may find ourselves in a position where we will 
have no industry left to worry about in the future. 

Chairman Totuerson. Well, we had originally, as I indicated at the 
outset, thought to have a purely informal discussion: but the more we 
thought about it, the more convinced we became that we ought to have 
a record which can be of value to the other members of our committee 
who are not here. The record will be, of course, printed, and a report 
boiling down the testimony, will be printed, and we felt that, those 
of us who are here, that that report could help educate some of the 
other members of the committee who haven't heard your testimony. 

I might say, at this point, that a handful of members of our com 
mittee have been cognizant of these problems, as you know, and we 
have discussed them with the State Department, with the Interior 
Department, and with the Justice Department, and with the White 
House; but we feel as you do that we must be alert at all times to pro- 
tect our salmon fisheries industry. 

I neglected to say to the other members of the committee, Feel free 
tointerrupt and ask questions at any point. 

Mr. Curtin. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Johansen, getting back, for the moment, to the pact that 
vou speak of between the United States and Japan and Canada; do 
you have any evidence that the Japanese have violated that line of 
demarcation in any substantial amount ? 

Mr. Jonansen. No; on the contrary, I believe I can truthfully say 
that they have not violated the line in any way, shape, or form. To 
the best of our knowledge they have not. 

Mr. Curtry. And about how far to the west of our coast is this 
line, 175th meridian west ? 

Mr. Jouansen. Well, it runs 

Mr. Currin. Approximately ? 
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Mr. Jomansen. Well, I think somebody else could probably answer 
that better than I can. It runs through the Aleutian Islands out by 
Attu. I don’t know the mileage, but it is several hundred miles. 

Mr. Curtry. And about how much further would the other line 
be that you indicated as a preferable line? That is the 170—or 165th 
meridian east ¢ 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Now, that would be an approximate—now, now that 
is my private opinion, and it is not backed up by scientific evidence, 
but that would be an approximate additional 800 miles. This year 
of course, the Japanese fished in a new spot that they hadn’t shed 
in previously, due to certain changes in the tempe rature of the ocean, 
they found salmon farther north of the Aleutians that they had done 
im previous years, and they made some very good cate hes up in that 
area, and— 

Mr. Currin. That, however, was to the west of the line of demar- 
cation—— 

Mr. JoHANsEN. But it was—— 

Mr. Curtin (continuing). That sets down now 4 

Mr. Jonansen. Yes. ‘Chey were strictly within their rights under 
the treaty, and we have no comments on that; but we believe—I be- 
lieve, at least, that another 800 miles would certainly be of an im- 
mense help to our red salmon population in that area. Of course, I 
also think that it is going to be a pretty difficult matter to get these 
lines changed in a hurry; I think that certainly the United States has 
to be in a position to prove their points, and prove them very valid 
before we are going to get any agreements along those lines. 

Chairman Totierson. Will the gentleman yield there? I think 
one thing we have neglected to discuss was the maturity of the salmon 
which have been caught out in the high seas. Are these mature sal- 
mon that are being taken out there ¢ 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, I think—lI haven’t—this year we haven’t had 
any breakdown on the species caught, and how many cases or how 
many fish to a case from these v: arious spec es the y were able to pack, 
I think, some years ago I made a statement that it took around 30 pink 
salmon to fill a 48- pound case; and in my opinion, there must have 
been a good many immature fish, being that they were that small. 

Well, we know that there has been immature fish caught; there has 
to be, because the *y use various mesh sizes, running all the w: ay from 
114- up to 5-inch mesh. Now, we use 514-inch mesh. Now, in a 414 
inch mesh, you can very easily catch an immature salmon; there is 
no argument about that; consequently, I think that—well, there is no 
doubt about there has been quite a number of immature salmon caught. 

Mr. Curren. That’s all, thank you. 

Chairman Totterson. Mr. Magnuson, did you have a question 4 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Don Magnuson. 

Mr. Johansen, are these figures on the Ji apanese catch, do we rely 
on the Japanese to provide the—entirely, I imagine, to provide these 
figures as to their catch ? 

Mr. Jouansen. Yes: we do. 

Mr. Maeneson. Do you consider them reliable / 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Well, we haven't had any reason to doubt them: at 
least, we have no evidence that we cannot rely on them. 

Mr. Magnuson. On their face, they would uppear that thev 4 neht 
he honest: they show a steady increase, at least. for the first Vers: 
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but what accounts for the decrease in last year’s catch as against 1955; 
do you know ¢ 

Mr. Jonansen. Well, I can only explain that this way: As you 
know, in the spring of 1956, the Russians, all of a sudden, came out 
with a statement that the Japanese were taking too many of their 
Siberian salmon; and, consequently, they drew some lines out there 
and told the Japanese that if they come inside of those lines, they 
would contfise “se their vessels and their fishing gear; so the fishing 
done by the Japanese in the early spring, of 1956 was not nearly as 
extensive as before or after, because of the fact that they were ham- 
pered by the Russian position until such time as they had attained an 
agreement with the Russians, where they could fish more freely; and 
I think that position also hurt the American position for this reason : 
That it is a fact that the biggest amount of red salmon that they 

catch in that area is caught in the immediate vicinity of 175th meridian 

west: and, consequently, when they were not allowed to fish toward 
the Siberian shore, they conce ntrated their efforts in that immediate 
area; that’s the only place they had to fish, and instead of taking 7 
million salmon as they did in 1955—in 1956, they took 22 million 
salmon in that area—which was also an additional detriment to us; 
but on an overall basis, they took less, and I believe that—now, that 
ismy own opinion, and I be lieve that we can ascribe that there was the 
less t: aking of fish to the fact that they were hampered somewhat in 
their fishing operations. 

Mr. Magnuson. Now, | know you are going to provide these figures 
later, as to the decline in our pack in these northern waters. There 
was 2,400,000 cases last year; but I think the committee ought to have 
some idea of how serious it is; can you give us, say, round figures as to 
the top pack that we have had up there / 

Mr. Jomansen. Well, I think I would rather file a brief with the 
committee; it would be more accurate than any offhand figures I could 
give, and I would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Magnuson. Well, has it ever been on the order of 10 million 
cases, for instance? 

Mr. Jouansen. No; as near as I can recall, I haven't got the figures 
here; I think we had—well, there’s other—I think we had close to 8 
million one year, but we have had many times 6 million, 5 million; 
and along those lines. I think there are other people here that can 
remember those figures: I can’t remember them offhand; I will be 
glad to provide them. 

Mr. Magnuson. | can’t remember them, either; but I was sure it 
had been up in the range of 6, 7, and 8 million at times. 

Mr. JonaNsen. Oh, yes; we have had over 6, and over 7 million 
CASES ; yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. Your proposal for a congressional observer, is that 
of these scientific studies of the Japanese catch ? 

Mr. Jomansen. No. [ was speaking strictly of the U. N. pro- 
posals—ILC proposals at the world conference; I think this- 

Mr. Magnuson. You want a congressional observer at Geneva: is 
that the idea ? 

Mr. Jonansen. Yes: I would like to have one representing the 
Senate and the House, because my position has always been that the 
State Department is not directly responsible to us, but our Congress- 
man is; they are elected by us, and they are receptive to the will of 
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the people that they represent, and I believe that they will do a good 
job in representing the \ views of the people. 

Mr. Maenuson. I think that’s a good suggestion. 

That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Totierson. Just for the record, Mr. Pelly had been in- 
formed that we would have an informal session this morning; and, as a 
consequence, he had arranged to be present at a meeting e ‘Isewhere this 
morning, and so he was compelled to leave, and I w: anted the record 
to show that, and he will endeavor to come back again after lunch. 

Do the members have any other questions of Mr. Johansen ¢ 

If not, I want to thank you very much, Mr. Johansen; and if you will 
supply that additional information just to the committee, directed to 
the attention of Mr. Drewry, chief counsel, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Jonansen. I will file a brief. 

Chairman Totiterson. Thank you very much. 

We will take just a brief break for the benefit of the TV boys. 
George, will you just resume as seat so they can get some pictures 4 

I might say, with respect to the questions Mr. Magnuson asked 
awhile ago, I had occasion shortly before coming here to look at the 
record with respect to the Al: iska, salmon pac k, and the top figure, as 
I rec age it, was 1 year of 8 million. 

Mr. Jonansen. I believe that is correct. 

Chairman Totierson. And then there were lesser figures ranging 
down “cos: 8 million to 7 and 6 and 5; in more recent years, 3 million 
seemed to be about the top. ; 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, of course, there is this to say, that you have far 
more efficient gear that you are fishing with; you have a bigger strain 
on the fisheries than you have ever had before; the population is 
growing—you have more people wanting to make their living in the 
fisheries; and all this, coupled with the fact that you might lose some 
of the spawn fish to other nationals, is quite a strain on the fisheries. 
I don’t say that there isn’t improvement that can be made; I believe 
that there is. I believe that perhaps the time has come that we have 
to take another look and see what we can do in the line of assisting 
nature by having hatcheries and other programs set up; but we do 
face the fact that money is not easy to get, and you fellows have to 
supply that part. 

Chairman Totterson. Which points up the problem of doing a sell 
ing job amongst other Members of Congress, who are not familiar with 
the problems of the salmon industry in the Pacific Northwest ? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Drewry. 

Chairman Tot.terson. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. I would like to ask one question of Mr. Johansen. 

You implied that the J: dpanese are catching many of our fish, Are 
we by the same token, catching any of theirs 4 

Mr. Jonansen. No. I missed that point, and IT am glad you 
brought it out. The United States has passed a law—as a matter of 
ra . the President has signed it on July 24, 1957—prohibiting any net 

shing for salmon by American nationals outside of the 3-mile Timit. 
And that provision was implemented by the Secretary of the Interior 
on July 25; so we are in very good position to say that we are not 
taking anybody’s fish but our own, because we are strictly fishing in- 
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side our 3-mule limit, in front of our rivers, and we know when 
they come that far in, that that’s our fish. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, at this 175th meridian, would we be—if we 
were fishing there—would we be catching Japanese fish ? 

Mr. Jomansen. Well, Japanese fish—that’s—it’s a moot question 
whether the Japanese have any fish at all in that part of the ocean; 
but, actually, there—yes, we would be catching fish, I believe, belong- 
ing to other nations, if we fished there; we know that. We would be 

catching fish of Asiatic origin; but we are not fishing it, and we are 
pealiibiied by law, so we can't fish there. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, that would be by domestic law, then; we are 
doing very, very much in the way of restricting ourselves than we do 
by treaty / 

Mr. Jouansen. That’s right; and I might say that the Canadians 
are also a party to this particular law; they are under the same pro- 
hibition as to us orthe Americans. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Totierson. Thank you again, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Arnold, are you prepared to tell us something about the prob- 
lems of the fishery industry ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF W. C. ARNOLD, MANAGING DIRECTOR, ALASKA 
SALMON INDUSTRY, INC. 


Mr. Arnoip. Well, Ul try. 

Chairman Totiterson. May I say at this point, for the benefit of 
those others who are here, if you would care to testify, will you just 
let one of us know, and partic vular ly our counsel, Mr. Drewry ? ¢ 

You don’t need to do it right at this moment, but during the noon 
recess, you will have an oppeitbeniiey to do so, right after we recess 
for noon. 

Mr. Arnold, we are plea ised to have you here. 

Mr. Arnoup. Mr. Chairman and gentlem: an, my name is W. C. Ar- 
nold, and I am the managing director of the Al: aska Salmon Industr V5 
Ine.. 200 Colman Building, Seattle, Wash. ; also maint: uining offices in 
Ketchikan, Alaska, and Juneau, Alaska. 

The Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., is a trade organization composed 
of concerns and individuals e ngaged i in the e - hing and the process- 
ing of salmon in the waters and Territory of Alaska. The member 
concerns own about 100 salmon canning plants scattered over 15,000 
miles of fishing coastline of Alaska, and about 65 or 70 of those are in 
operating status as of the season of 1957; employing 20,000 to 25,000 
processors and fishermen in connection with the operation of these 
plants: and at this point, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I didn’t 
come prepared with any statistics, either, and my st: itements in that 
respect are gener: al and cleser iptive, rather than technic ally accurate 

Of these 25,000 people, approximately half are residents of the 
Territory of Alaska, and the other half are residents of the States of 
Oregon and Washington and California, and are transported to the 
Territory annually in the spring and return to their homes in the fall. 
The transportation is ace complished by air. 

I have been engaged in the—well, I have been connected with the 
Alaska salmon fisheries for 25 years; and during 15 years of that time, 
[ ‘resided in the Territory; and what I have to say here, Mr. Chair- 
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man, I will make brief, I hope, and it deals exclusively with the 
Alaska salmon fisheries and with the production problems involved 
there and does not encompass the field of Northwest fisheries be- 
cause there are many problems respecting fisheries which arise on the 
Columbia River, between Oregon and Washington, and here on Puget 
Sound, in the State of Washington, that involve not only salmon, but 
other species extensive halibut fisheries of the North Pacific the crab, 
the shrimp, the herring, clam fisheries, other large resources which are 
important to the economy of this area. 

As you can see, this room is filled with experts, and I—they know 
more about those things than I do; they know more about the eco 
nomic impact of the imports of the Japanese salmon catch into the 
American market, imports from Canada; the entry of Russia into the 
world salmon market, thus depriving the United States, or limiting 
the world outlet, or putting the Russian salmon pack in competition 
with the American pack in the world market; all those are serious 
problems, as are our local problems having to do with pollution, main 
tenance of stream control; power dams on the Columbia River—a sub 
ject I think you have heard of before—all of those are important 
phases of this Northwest fishing economy upon which I do not claim 
to—I do not propose to touch. 

Like Mr. Johansen, we are much concerned about the situation with 
respect to production in the Alaska fisheries; it is true that we have 
packed as much as 8 million cases a year: we have exceeded 6 million 
2 or 3 times; those are probably extreme figures, and the production 
fluctuates, natural conditions cause it to fluctuate greatly. Over a 
long period of vears, the pack maintained a level, 10-year average, 
as we call it, of around 5 million cases; and we consider that to be 
the optimum level. It will exceed that in some years, and be less in 
others, but now it is less than 3 million cases, or approximately 60 
percent of what we think it ought to be. I am not prepared to say 
that the Japanese encroachment is responsible for all of this. I doubt 
it very much. Certain species of salmon, it seems unlikely that they 
have made great encroachment on, and yet our production of these 
species has dropped, also: so that we are faced with trouble from two 
fronts: our fish, I think, are being intercepted by the Japanese, and 
for reasons not completely understood, the volume of production is 
smaller, anyhow. 

Now, one thing of course that affects the volume of the catch of 
salmon is fishing; like anything else, the more you fish, the less fish 
there are; and I have no doubt at all that overfishing is a contribu 
ting factor to this decline. Yet again, our scientists and research 
men say, and I believe, that there are other—there are other factors, 
too, that intervene—they are natural factors, not understood; and 
then naturally more talent at sea in some instances seems to have 
increased manyfold—and I don’t mean by the Japanese, either, but 
by natural conditions; and the Fish and Wildlife Service; the De 
partment of the Interior, in carrying on a rather intensive program 
to try to determine or understand more completely what these fac- 
tors are. In the meantime, they have invoked drastic regulations, 
and drastic curtailment upon the commercial take, and properly so; 
that, of course, accounts in some degree for the lowered production. 
Certain areas of Alaska are operating at less than 50 percent of nor- 
mal fishing effort, due to regulations imposed by the Fish and Wild- 
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life Service, the purpose being to permit a larger volume or a larger 
proportion of the annual runs to escape the spawning streams, 1m 
hopes of rehabilitating the runs and bringing them back to their 
former volume; and some areas in Alaska and some of the remote 
areas of Alaska, in Bering Sea, where the Japanese are fishing im 
front of us, we are restricted in some—by regulation this year and 
last year, to 2 days fishing per week for 4 weeks; or 8 weeks for the, 
out of the year, in which—or 8 days, I should say, out of the year, in 
which we are allowed to fish. 

Other areas, the time is a little longer, but the season, as a whole, 
over all areas of Alaska, the average fishing season does not exceed 35 
or 40 days; so that—by regulation—so that you can see that we are 
operating under drastic regulations ourselves, and in an effort to 
offset these natural fluectations and also to, I guess, make allowance 
for what the Japanese are taking. 

Now, with respect to the Japanese coutroversy, I think that it 
should be pointed out—someone asked if we were taking Japanese 
salmon. Well, as a fact, the Japanese don’t have any salmon for us 
to take. 

Mr. Van Perr. Is that because they don’t have a spawning area ‘ 

Mr. Arnoip. They don’t have any spawning areas. Now, prior to 
World War II, the Japanese controlled the spawning areas on the 
Asiatic side, by the Treaty of Portsmouth, following the Russian 
war, they obtained concessions on the Kamchatka or Asiatic shore of 
Siberia: they also had extensive spawning areas and salmon resources 
in the islands north of Japan, the Kurile Islands. 

Now, following the war, the situation was exactly reversed. The 
Russians recaptured their own fishery and took the Kurile Islands 
away from the Japanese, so that the Asiatic spawning grounds are 
now Russian territory, and not Japanese territory. 

So the Japanese either fish on the high seas or not at all. They 
restumect operations on the high Seas I Say “resumed,” because they 
lished there before in World War li—we had difficulties with them, 
and in the late 1930's, 1936, 1937, 1938, it was one of the contributing 
factors to the strain on relations between Japan and the United 
States. They resumed fishing around 1949 or 1950, high seas fishing, 
and that led to the negotiation and signing of this treaty between 
Japan, United States, and Canada, in which, as Mr. Johansen stated, 
it was agreed that the Japanese should not knowingly catch North 
American salmon—salmon destined for the spawning streams of 
Canada and the United States, and that a proper demarcation line 
or division of fishing grounds, so as to protect the American salmon 
for Americans and the Canadians would be determined by research 
and—scientific research carried on under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion; and that pending a permanent determination of that factor, 
that a provisional line should be drawn at 175° west. The Japanese 
agreed to abstain from fishing on the easterly side of that line. Now, 
the line incidentally—some asked, incidentally, how close it was to our 
shores. Well, it runs across the Aleutian Islands about halfway be- 
tween Dutch Harbor and Attu, so that American territory, the 
islands extend westward beyond that line, about 400 miles. 

I don’t know whether you can see on the map, or whether it would— 
but the—the line is approximately in the latitude of the Adak Naval 
Station, which is our naval headquarters in the area. And I think 
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that the Japanese have stayed back of that line. The first year or 
two they prohibited their fishermen from approaching within 5° of it. 
But, as Mr. Johansen explained, in 1956, the Russians drew a line- 
they didn’t have any treaty—they drew a line at 170 east, and ordered 
the Japanese to stay west of that line. This was at the time when 
Russia and Japan were—when Japan was attempting to negotiate a 
peace treaty with Russia, and in the resultant confusion, the peace 
treaty was signed and also a fishing treaty, which, wherein the Japa- 
nese agreed to fish on a quota basis on the westerly side of 170° east, the 
quota to be determined by Russia; so that they are fishing on a limited 
basis, in the—on the Asiatic side. The only place that their fishing 
is unlimited is in that 15° area or 800-mile zone between 170° east and 
175° west. 

When Mr. Johansen explained in the confusion of being excluded 
from the Russian side, in 1956, and the delay in getting the matter 
straightened out, their catch fell; they got the tonnage or the allot- 
ment allowed them in the Russian waters, and they didn’t get started 
in the mid-Pacific soon enough to make up the difference: but in 1957, 
being excluded from the Russian zone, what they call the Bulganin 
line, “being required for the most part to stay west of the Bulganin 
line, why, they concentrated their efforts there and greatly increased 
their catch; and we think—and I think scientific research bears that 
out, that the increase was at our expense; they concentrated on our 
fish—or fish destined for North American streams, which are found 
in the zone between 170° east and 175° west. 

Now, I think the evidence on this is fairly conclusive. Questions 
were raised here about our observers and taggers; and our research 
boats operate and fish in the same area that the Japanese do, and fish 
alongside them; and they take salmon for scientific purposes and tag- 
ging purposes as the Japanese do in the same places. We have had 
observers on the Russian boats prior to the establishment of the Bul- 
ganin line, that—and I—we are still entitled to have them under the 
treaty, and perhaps had some this year; I am not sure of that; but 
there are some difficult questions involved there—Japanese boats get 
seized now and then, and they take the crews to Siberia someplace, 
and they are a long time getting back, and our scientists don’t like to 
put their men on them for that reason; but I don’t know that there is 
anything lost there, because we are fishing in the same area with our 
own gear and our own men and our own observers and we get about 
the same results, I think; and it is true that all these indicators point 
to the fact that the majority, at least, of the fish in that area are of 
North American origin; and of course, in our minds, that fact is but- 
tressed by the situation that our catch declines very rapidly. Now, I 
don’t think—I am not prepared to say the Japanese are violating 
the treaty, or that they are fishing where they are not entitled to, but I 
do think that unless the thing is brought under control, that our fish- 
ery, particularly our red salmon resource, is likely to be wiped out; 
and I am not talking solely about Alaska. 

The Canadian F ishery, the Puget Sound, the Columbia River, to 
a degree at least, face the same problem. It is not—this Commission 
that is charged with the duty of reestablishing this line, of course, 
is composed of equal numbers of Japanese, Canadians, and Americans: 
can act only by unanimous vote; so that the line has to be moved by 


unanimous consent. 
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The treaty expires in 1963, and if not renewed, why the provisional 
line would have no further effect; the Japanese could come over as 
far as they liked; I don’t think they would care to come much farther ; 
I think they are doing pretty well, right where they are. 

Mr. Van Peur. Well, from the conservation aspect, Mr. Arnold, 
do you feel that because of the heavy Japanese catch that our fisher- 
men have had to let more go by in the escape for reproductive stock ? 

Mr. Arnovp. I think there is no question about that, Mr. Van Pelt. 
These salmon are spawned in our streams, and they are there, de- 
pending upon species and several other technical conditions, from 1 
to 2 years, and then they go to sea and stay from 2 to 3 years, and 
then they return to the stream where they were hatched, and there 
they spawn and die, thus completing the cycle. Now, the only thing 
that will maintain the volume of that run is to insure that sufficient 
spawning salmon get into that stream to deposit a new batch of 
eggs, and that they in turn are hatched out and complete their cycle. 

So that if the Japanese intercept and take a third of them, why, then 
the American fishermen must give up that amount of salmon in 
order to allow a sufficient escapement into the stream to perpetuate 
the run. Now, if they don’t, there shortly won’t be any salmon for 
the Japanese or the Americans, either; and our conservation authori- 
ties, rightfully, in my opinion, will have to take that into considera- 
tion. It is their function to see that sufficient spawn ascends these 
streams to perpetuate the volume of the run; and if the wrong people 
are catching them at maturity, they simply have to impose an addi- 
tional burden upon the American fishermen; as I explained to you, 
we reduced our fishing time from 514 days a week to 2 days a week: 
and to set up an operation and tr — 1,000 or 1,500 men from San 
Francisco, Portland, and Seattle by air to fish 8 days, can salmon in 
8 days and then bring them back, it is abbiaes an economic strain on 
the fish; if you ever buy any salmon, you probably understand that. 

Mr. Van Pevr. I have heard about that. 

Mr. Arnoutp. Yes. Now, that is an economic strain, and a strain on 
the conservation principle as well. 

Mr. Currin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Are the Russians causing any problem by their fishing on the high 
seas ¢ 

Mr. Arnowp. I will answer that this way: We have apparently a 
cordial relation with the Japanese and a fair exchange of information. 
It is the reverse of that with the Russians. We get no information 
from them at all, except what our observers note, and what shows 
up on the world market. 

As far as we know, the Russians are not engaging, to any degree, in 
high seas fishery; but of course, they are fishing inshore in. their 
streams, and are producing increasing amounts of salmon, at least, 
they are offering increased amounts in the world market. They are 
selling salmon in Europe on a barter basis, and we, when that shows 
up in the market, that is really the best judge of what we have of 
what the Russians are doing, and they have increased their take from 
nothing to a substantial amount. 

Mr. Curtry. Well, then, in your opinion, sir, if this treaty is 
changed, should the Russians become a party to it so it would be 
a treaty between the United States, Canada, Japan, and Russia? 
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Mr. Arnowp. I think that—the answer necessarily is “Yes.” The 
Russians, as long as they hold the Kurile Islands—and they don’t 
show any partic ular sign of giving them back, and they have the 
spawning areas on the Siberian coast and Kame hatka, they are a fac- 
tor in this North Pacific salmon resource, and a treaty which ignores 
them, ignores the facts; so that I think that the answer to that is 
“Ta8.” 

Now I know I—you are supposed to ask the questions and I will 
vive the ae rs; but you tell me, how are you going to deal with the 
Russians? I don’ know. 

Mr. Currin. That is the real problem, I agree with you. That is 
all, Mr. Van Pelt, thank you. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Toitterson. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Arnold, the Japanese have to catch either Rus 
sian or American fish, don’t they / 

Mr. Arnowp. I think that is substantially true. 

Mr. Drewry. They don’t have any of thetr own. 

Mr. Arnotp. They don’t have any of any consequence of their own; 
it is not correct, Mr. Drewry, to say that they don’t have any; but in 
terms of the production we are speaking of, is negligible. 

Mr. Drewry. Just in one of the northern islands or something of 
that sort / 

Mr. Arnowp. Yes, a few little places there. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, scientifically, is the Japanese line—I mean 
the Russian line, the Bulganin line, a little more realistic perhaps for 
protecting the Kamchatka fish than the American line ? 

Mr. Arnoip. Well, it wasn’t placed there on a scientific basis; it 
was placed there by force, but, oddly enough, the findings, prelimi 
nary findings of our research people, indicate that it comes a great 
deal closer to being the line of demarcation between Asiatic and North 
American salmon than does the provisional treaty line at 175 west. 

Mr. Drewry. So, as long as the line exists, if the Japanese are 
going to fish on the high seas, then the fish they catch are mostly going 
to be American-spawned fish ? 

Mr. Arnoup. Yes, except that I want to restate this: there’s—the 
Japanese are permitted, under the treaty with Russia, to fish easterly 
of 170° east on a quota basis. To state it simply; it is more technical 
than that: They are allowed to catch so many thousand tons in one 
area, and so many thousand tons in another area for a total of so many 
thousand tons, which is a great deal less than their production has 
been in the last few years; so to finish out their production and main- 
tain their volume, they have to take it in the zone between 170° east 
and 175° west, and where we think our fish predominate—are pre- 
dominant, so that in effect, the Russian action has been to push them 
onto our fishery; I am sure that they are taking more of our fish now 
than they were before the Russian, the Bulganin line was established. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, was that—does that quota bear any relationship 
to prewar fishing, or is just arbitrarily laid down without regard 
to anything except what the Russians are interested in at the moment ¢ 

Mr. Arnon. It doesn’t bear any relation to prewar fishing, and how 
arbitrary it is, I do not know. The Russians have some fishery scien- 
tists; they attend some of these fishery conferences—the one at Rome 
and the international, or the United Nations fisheries matters, but had 
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observers here in Seattle last year, scientific observers at the annual 
meeting of the North Pacifie Fisheries Commission; and they have 
some exchange of information on that kind of a level, and they pretend 
that this Bulganin line is a conservation line. I say “pretend” that— 
they assert it. There is no evidence that they have done any, or made 
any thorough scientific investigation to support it. 

Mr. Drewry. Do the Russians have a conservation program as far 
as we know? I mean anything similar to the United States and 
Canada, for instance? 

Mr. Arnoup. I would say no, nothing approaching that at all. I 
think their conservation program, or their scientific program is one 
that is designed more to increase the catch and to prefect the technique 
of fishing than it is conservation. 

Mr. Drewry. Not the long range? 

Mr. Arnovp. I think that it is very limited in that respect, and I 
point out to you that the Russians have had no interest in this fisheries 
since 1907, following the Treaty of Portsmouth, they were precluded 
from taking the fish in their own coast, their own streams, because 
the concession was given to the Japanese, and naturally, they de- 
veloped no fishery information; no fishery techniques, and they only 
hive what they have established since the end of World War IT, but 
from what we hear, that is expanding rapidly. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Totierson. I was compelled to run out for a few mo- 
ments, so [ missed some of your testimony. 

Mr. ArNotp, You didn’t miss much. 

Chairman Totterson. But I shall read it in the record when it is 
printed. 

Mr. Arnon. All right. 

Chairman Toutuerson. If the other members have no further ques- 
tions of Mr. Arnold, we will thank him for his testimony. 

Now, the committee, of course, will sit this afternoon. It may be 
that there are those who would like to testify before lunch recess be- 
cause they won't be able to be here this afternoon; and if there are, 
we would be pleased to hear from you now. Is there anybody here 
who can’t come this afternoon / 


TESTIMONY OF CLARENCE PAUTZKE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Paurzxe. Mr. Tollefson, I have a herring hearing this after- 
noon, and [ have a couple of manuscripts to insert in the record. 

The Reporrer. Your name and address. 

Mr. Paurzxr. Pautzke at 4012 20th Avenue West. 

Chairman Totierson. Will you give your title, also ? 

Mr. Paurzxr. Clarence Pautzke, assistant director of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, State of Washington. 

These two manuscripts deal with subjects that we feel is pertinent 
to the sagging salmon runs; one, predatory control, and the other one, 
relative to the control on this international fisheries scene. 

Chairman Toui_erson. For the benefit of the members of the com- 
nvittee, would you care to cliscuss them briefly at this point? 

Mr. Paurzxr. I will talk just very briefly, Mr. Tollefson. 
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Now, on the—this predatory scene, we feel that any time your runs 
of fish are down to the—where they are into the critical stages, and 
that is at the point where several of our species of salmon runs are at 
the present time, that all precautionary measures must be taken to pre- 
serve the resulting spawning runs, because there you have all of your— 
we will say, all of } your money in the remaining fish. 

In times of plenty, the runs of fish may be worked on, not only, we 
will say, in a normal procedure of taking them by the catch; they are 
also worked on by the residents along the stream and by predatory 
action. I am speaking now of those fish that are coming back to the 
Puget Sound areas and are coming into the tributaries to the Columbia 
River. Mr. Arnold touched briefly that these fish were contributing 
also to the total catch in the Northwest Pacific. That is what—where 
we come into the picture. 

We feel the time is here now that the control of certain predatory 
fish in the inland waters or along our coast would contribute meas- 
urably to allowing a larger escapement of your small migrants to the 
open ocean; and at the Senator Magnuson hearing, this was touched 
upon to some considerable length as, for example, 1 in the fresh-water 
work that had been done in the State of Washington whereby plants 
of fish into fresh-water areas for the sport fishermen would produce 
minimum results; maybe down to a few percent; and by the simple 
expediency of cleaning out the fresh-water lake and planting the small 
fry back in there, we would obtain returns back to the fisherman’s 
basket as much as 50 percent, and the optimum was an 84-percent re- 
turn back on the small fry placed into this body of water. 

We feel that the same principles are just as applicable to this situa. 
tion; and when, if the predatories do not play an important factor, not 
only upon the downstream migrants, they play an important factor 
upon the foods of the fish of which your migrants feed upon. 

Chairman Totiterson. What are some of the predators 

Mr. Pauraxe. We have—one of the major buildups has been the 
dogfish shark belonging to the shark family, which is a coastal resi 
dent, and is existing, not only in all of our bays, but along the Conti- 
nental Shelf. And in one drag in an area that had previously been 
restricted, they took, in the half an hour drag, took some 30,000 pounds 
of dogfish in an half-hour drag. 

Chairman Totterson. They prey upon the fingerlings, is that it? 

Mr. Pavrzxr. They prey upon, not only the fingerlings, but upon 
the herring, upon which your migrants feed. And ‘there is a popula- 
tion factor there, too; you can only concentrate so many fish in a given 
area, and you have a factor of concentration that I feel is a deterrent, 
and when the falloff came after the war as a result of the synthetic 
manufacture of vitamins, then the dogfish shark lost his value; they 
were taking the vitamin A out of his liver before. And we have a tre- 
mendous buildup of those; and they are nomadic in their occurrence ; 
they are quite migratory. A recent—some time ago, I would say—a 
tagged fish was obtained back from the—that was tagged here, a year 

* two later was obtained back from Russia, so they have migrated 
ne) considerably. 

The—now., there is one other point in conclusion that I would like 
to make, and that is, all of you know that there has been the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy program set up, and the State of Washington, having 
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a very excellent group of fisheries research men, have failed to be able 
to participate in this program. We feel that although we have sub- 
mitted projects, for one reason or the other, these projects were not 
adopted; they were simply acknowledged and they were passed over. 

Now, if this salmon picture is to be corrected, and to be supple- 
mented to by increasing amounts of fish, I feel that all of the agencies 
along the Pacifie Coast should be made a part of that; and we feel, 
in the State of W ashington, that we have something to offer on this 
salmon run, the farming of our inland waters to increase the amount 
of fish to send out, and the Saltonstall-Kennedy money would assist 
us in that over and above our regular programs that we are adopting 
ourselves ; it would speed up that action. 

Chairman Touierson. | am aware of the fact that some projects 
have not been approved by or for Saltonstall-Kennedy funds—and I 
don’t know the exact reasons for those decisions, but I would assume 
that as the years go on, some projects will have been completed; and 
then there will be money for additional projects; and I, for one, would 
hope that the Saltonstall-Kennedy funds can be m: ide available then 
to projects such as those you have mentioned. 

[ am particularly concerned with the oyster problem, the effects of 
pollution upon oysters in Puget Sound, and elsewhere; and I under- 
stand that the Saltonstall- Kennedy funds have been denied to a re- 
search project there; but I am hopeful that at some point in the future, 
funds will be made available. 

You made a good point. 

Mr. Paurzke. As yet, of all the projects we turned in a number of 
projects at first, those were acknowledged and nothing done about 
them; we sent in a revised list of three, which we thought would be 
very pertinent, and they were acknowledged, and as I understand it, 
the other Pacific Coast States are in the same line. 

Now, if this is to be placed into—this money is to be placed into the 
greatest use, surely the people that plod up and down their local 
streams and in these waters, are very familiar with things that can be 
clone. 

Chairman Totiterson. Well, you can rest assured of support of the 
west coast delegation for west coast projects. And, as 1 have indi- 
cated, Iam hopeful that in the near future, funds will be made avail- 
able for some of those proejcts. 

Any questions? Do any members of the committee have any ques- 
tions of Mr. Pautzke / 

Mr. Curriy. Are there any other predatory fish in addition to dog- 
fish shark that cause trouble ? 

Mr. Paurzxr. Yes. You have tremendous populations of ratfish; 
these are a close relative of the dogfish; and then you have members 
of the hake family, and then; and then you also, we have the different 
mammal predators that are up and down the coast, the seals, sea lions, 
and the baluga whales of the northern area have been especially de- 
structive to red salmon migrants; and we have a number of the preda- 
tory birds that are congre rated at the mouths of these streams, that as 
migrants are moving down, the *y really work these fish over; and, just 

san example of what a few birds can do in a lake right here, located 
in the heart of Seattle, Green Lake, we went into November with what 
we felt was about 180,000 trout in the lake, that these trout would 
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range in size from 7 to 9 inches; they were for the fisheries of the suc- 
ceeding yea It being a bird sanctuary, four to five hundred mer- 
gansers al in on the lake, and we were unable to disturb those, 
and when we came out in the spring, we had less than 20,000 fish. We 
obtained samples out there, and we would find as many as three and 
four 9-inch fish in one bird. 

Mr. Currin. Isn’t it pretty nearly impossible to eliminate that 
hazard ¢ 

Mr. Paurzke. I say, on your appurtenant streams, that control 
could be accomplished on there, because your migration periods are 
fairly definite as to the downstream migrants; but you will have one 
factor of the International Migratory Waterfowl] Act that has been 
hindering and they do not desire to open that act to allow the mergan 
sers, or some of these other birds, to be extracted out of that. It isn’t 
our desire to eliminate any birds; the idea is to control them on a 
given watershed where the *y are creating damage. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Chairman Toiuerson. Any other questions? Thank you, Mr. 
Pautzke, and will you leave your statement with the reporter? 

Mr. Paurzxr. Yes, sir. Thank you gentlemen, very much, 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Pautzke is as follows :) 


JOGFISH SHARKS AND OTHER PREDATORS MENACE FISHERIES ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
By Milo Moore, Director of Fisheries, State of Washington 


Increasing numbers of dogfish sharks occurring on VPacific coast commercial 
fishing grounds from California to Alaska are destroying valuable recreational 
and food-fish resources. 

During the period 1941-49 when from 50 to 135 million pounds of dogfish were 
landed annually this shark was held in check ; however, since 1950, the fishery has 
become virtually nonexistent. The abandonment of these fisheries in recent years 
has resulted from imported concentrated fish oils and the development of low 
priced synthetic vitamin A. 

During the years when the dogfish fishery was highly exploited, populations 
of many commercial species of food fish appeared to be increasing. The near 
absence of the fishery in recent years has, however, allowed dogfish populations 
to greatly increase in humbers. As a result, this predatory shark has overrun 
many traditional bottom-fish and salmon-fishing grounds. These sharks have 
become so numerous that they are destructive and a nuisance to all segments of 
the salmon fisheries of the Pacific Northwest operating in salt water. Fishermen 
setting their nets off the Washington coast have had their costly nets disappear 
beneath the surface of the sea overloaded with dogfish sharks. In many 
instances, seiners and gill netters have had such an abundance of sharks in 
their nets that they have been unable to bring them aboard. Salmon-troller 
fishing on the Columbia River to northern Vancouver Island, Canada, have also 
reported the “dogfish menace,” and claim their lines are hardly in the wate) 
before a dogfish has taken the hook. 

With trawl] fishermen, who must fish their nets along the bottom of the ocean 
to capture schools of food fish, the problem is even more serious. Dogfish have 
become so abundant during the summer months on the once productive Swiftsure 
and 40 Mile Banks (off the Washington and Vancouver Island coasts) that 
fishermen at times are forced to abandon these regions. <A trawler making a 
short 30-minute haul on either of these grounds may catch close to 30,000 pounds 
of dogfish per set. Because of the abrasive nature of the skin of the dogfish 
and the difficulties encountered in bringing this pest aboard, considerable geai 
loss and damage is encountered by trawl] fishermen. 

The dogfish menace is by no means confined to the commercial fishermen but 
also overrun popular sport fishing localities. Since the end of World War II 
the Puget Sound area has become one of the most popular sport fishing and 
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recreational areas on the Pacific coast. The numbers of anglers fishing this 
area is estimated to have increased threefold since 1950. In 1956 alone, over 
750,000 angler trips were reported in the Puget Sound region. Hundreds of 
boathouses, resorts, and other contingent enterprises have developed to accom- 
modate the sport fishing enthusiasts. The dogfish problem, however, has brought 
increasing complaints by sports fishermen and boathouse operators that they 
are constantly bothered by dogfish taking their bait and fouling their gear. 
The numbers and weights of dogfish inhabiting fishing grounds off the Pacific 
Northwest have reached tremendous proportions in recent years and the weight 
of fish on these grounds may be conservatively estimated to exceed 1 million 
tons. These fish are voracious predators on herring, smelt, crab, cod, numerous 
small forage fish, and at times on salmon. They also compete with salmon and 
other food fish for the available feed and may at times force the more desirable 
food fishes from the better fishing grounds. To illustrate the economic loss 
the dogfish may incur, a million tons of this shark will consume at least 20 
times their own weight in 1 year. The value of the fish consumed by these 
predators might easily exceed $20 per ton. Thus, a million tons of dogfish may 
reduce the potential annual harvest of fishes by $400 million each year. If 
these fish were allowed to grow and the stocks prosper, through reduced preda 
tion and competition, our fsheries would greatly benefit. This monetary loss 
does not include the value of Commercial gear lost while fishing, the fishing 
time lost while clearing nets of dogfish, or in mending fishing gear. The ulti 
mate effect and loss these dogfish may incur on our sport fishing and reerea- 
tional facilities of Puget Sound could be even more drastic. The situation is 
somewhat analogous to the introduction to lamprey eels to the Great Lakes 
regious of the United States. When the lamprey eels got out of control they 
destroyed both the sport and commercial fisheries in this region. 

Kor the past several years, fishermen have complained to the Government, to 
the Congress, and to State agencies for help in controlling this menace and 
other predators such as sea lions, hair seals, fish-eating ducks, lamprey eels, and 
Dolly Varden trout. Senator Warren G. Magnuson, chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, has repeatedly called to the atten- 
tion of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service the need for an overall 
program of predator control to aid fisheries in Alaska. So far the Federal 
fishery agencies have refused to comment on the merits of such a plan. 

Sport fishermen and commercial fishermen alike have studied the problem and 
believe that a national program in cooperation with the Pacific Coast States 
and Canada should be carried out for the eradication of dogfish sharks and 
other predators. They have proposed congressional legislation to provide the 
following bounties and subsidies for the elimination of predators threatening 
our fisheries resources. Proper legislation would provide the necessary initia- 
tive for fisherinen to again harvest the dogfish shark and thus revitalize the 
Pacific coast fisheries. The following bounties are therefore recommended : 

1. A bounty on dogtish shark carcasses (unlivered) of $10 per ton delivered to 
reduction plants. 

2. A bounty of 10 cents per pound for dogfish shark livers delivered to render 
ing plants. 

3. A bounty of $20 per ton for lamprey eels taken from the Columbia River 
and other rivers of the Pacific coast; and 

4. A bounty of $40 per ton for hair seals and sea lions. 

The payment of bounties with respect to dogfish sharks, lamprey eels, hai 
seals, and sea lions should be made to domestic fish producers or otherwise as 
the Secretary of the Interior shall determine. The Secretary of the Interior 
be authorized to initiate such programs of control as he deems to be desirable in 
the public interest with respect to beluga whales and other predators on the 
salmon resources of Alaska, including such fish-eating birds as he determines to 
be destructive to such resources. 

A bill S. 2719 has been introduced in the 85th Congress by Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson and has incorporated in it a general program for a national fisheries 
predator control program, designed to protect and improve important fisheries 
of the Pacific coast. Upon further consideration, it may be desired to extend 
the bounties on dogfish and other predators to areas of the Atlantic coast. 

It is anticipated for every pound of predator fish destroyed 10 pounds of 
food fish will survive to perpetuate our living food fish resources. An estimated 
$500,000 per year for 5 succeeding years is required to successfully carry ont a 
national program of predator fisheries control. 
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(The bill referred to is as follows:) 
[S. 2719, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the payment of bounties for the control of certain predators on 
salmon and halibut of the Pacific Coast and Alaska 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to aid in the rehabilitation 
of the salmon and halibut fisheries of the Pacific Coast and Alaska, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to establish areas along the Pacific Coast 
and Alaska in which various predators on salmon and halibut are found, and 
to provide for the payment of bounties for the control of such predators as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall pay the following bounties 
in the areas established by him pursuant to the first section hereof: 

$10.00 per ton for unlivered dogfish sharks, or 10 cents a pound for 
dogfish livers. 

$20.00 per ton for lamprey eels taken from the Columbia River and other 
rivers of the Pacific Coast ; and 

$40.00 per ton for hair seals and sea lions. 

(b) The payments made under subsection (a) of this section with respect 
to dogfish sharks, lamprey eels, hair seals, and sea lions shall be made to 
domestic fish producers or otherwise as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
determine. 

Sec. 38. The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized to initiate such 
programs of control as he deems to be desirable in the public interest with 
respect to beluga whales and other predators on the salmon resources of Alaska, 
including such fish-eating birds as he determines to be destructive to such 
resources. 

sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Chairman ToLterson. Now, is there any other witness that cares to 
testify before lunch? Are we all observers here? Now, whom will we 
have after lunch? Who cares to testify after lunch? There isa 
man. May we have your name / 

Mr. Sutevps. Ed Shields. 

Chairman Totterson. Anyone else after lunch / 

Mr. Gilbert, do you care to test fy is he here vet ¢ 

Avuprence. No: not here, sir. 

Chairman Touterson. Are you prepared to testify now ¢ 


rentle 


TESTIMONY OF ED SHIELDS, CAPTAIN OF “NORDIC MAID” 


Mr. Suteips. Ed Shields, and [am the captain of the Vordie Maid, 
which is crab fishing in the Bering Sea in the last few vears. This ts 
au—excuse me, gentlemen—this is a boat that I just got back last week 
from the Bering Sea, and I was crab fishing up there in the offshore 
waters with a crew of 27 men. I have a little statement that I wanted 
to read here. This is entitled “And Then There Were None.” 


This last week, we saw a reconstruction of a past era taking place in front of 
us. The State of California bought the old three-mast schooner (. A. Thaye? 
and reoutfitted her here on Puget Sound, and are now sailing to San Francisco 
as part of an historical museum display. The sight of these lofty ships with 
their large spreads of canvas used to be a familiar sight on the Seattle water 
front, and especially the history of this particular vessel is deep in my heart, as 
she was owned by our family for nearly a quarter of a century, and I had the 
pleasure of being the last master to sail her on a commercial voyage. Also, this 
last vovage I made was the last—to the best of nv knowledge, the last commercial 
vovage made for any sail-powered vessel on the United States west const. 

However, let us not get ahead of ourselves, but look further back into the 
past history. After the turn of the century, the sailing vessel was the common 
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earrier for lumber and fish up and down the shores of the Pacific coast. In 
California, the products of our vast forests were carried to the far corners of the 
globe, while along our Washington coast, and in Alaska, sailing vessels were 
harvesting the rich ocean fishery, all powered by wind and sail. The Thayer 
served ably, first, in the California lumber trade; later in Bristol Bay salmon, 
and then codfish fishery until her final lay-up in 1950. 

Slowly, in the first part of this century, steam-powered craft began to replace 
sail. This was a very orderly process and a normal yielding to improvement. 
The powerboats brought about the use of new types of gear, such as the purse 
seine and the otter trawl, and also permitted the expansion into areas otherwise 
not within the scope of sailing craft. Thus, evolution has permitted the west 
coast fishermen to satisfy the increasing United States demand for fishery prod- 
ucts. This evolution took place so gradually and smoothly that very few people 
were aware of the disappearance of the old, beautiful sailing ships until, 
at the time California woke up and tried to preserve a replica of the past, they 
found to their astonishment that there were none. Thus, the Thayer was hauled 
out of the mud of Hoods Canal and rebuilt. Fortunately, they were not too late. 

Now, then, let us look back into part of the history of the Thayer. She fished 
salmon and codfish in Bering Sea. What are we doing to harvest those same 
resources today? What modern-type ships now sail the windswept shallows of 
Bering Sea? I have just returned this week from those offshore waters and 
can report firsthand. As far as salmon is concerned, all offshore waters are out 
of bounds to American fishing craft, except the troll fishery, which has never 
to my knowledge, been practiced west of Kodiak Island. This is because these 
western waters do not have the concentration of feeding king and silver salmon, 
but, rather, the reds, pinks, and chums, which are bound for the spawning 
grounds. Our forefathers early saw the need for protection of the seed, and 
adopted a policy of regulation permitting controlled fishery only in coastal waters. 
This has allowed annual fishing returns. 

The codfishing picture or bottom-fish picture is different. Only offshore fish- 
ing is pessible, but annually the fleet decreased in size from nearly 25 vessels 
during World War I to none at present. This decline was coincident to the 
decline of American consumption of salt cod. However, was this the end of 
the cod? Not so. The American people enjoy this wholesome fish, even more 
today, with the advent of mechanical refrigeration and quick-frozen fillets in 
the local grocery store, from Maine to California and Washington to Florida. 
Then why do we not fish them? Lo, and behold, the politics in Washington, 
lL). C., have seen fit to trade the fishing industry down the river, under one pretext 
or another. 

Today, we Americans are enjoying the best prosperity and highest living stand- 
ards ever known in the world. We Americans must outproduce everyone else 
in order to maintain this standard. In the fishing industry, where most of the 
work is done by hand, on small vessels, we cannot apply the system of auto- 
mation so common to Detroit and Pittsburgh and Chicago and all our other manu- 
facturing cities. We must compete on the grounds off our coasts against all 
foreigners now, and some of these have such low standards as to pay only 
$50 per month per man. Also, I have seen foreigners off our coast so hungry 
as to come begging food from us. We cannot compete with these foreigners on 
an economic basis without protective import duties or quotas. Where, formerly, 
in Bering Sea only Americans baited hooks or cast their nets, now I might prop- 
erly say it is called the “East Sea of Japan” (formerly Bering Sea) now support- 
ing the following fleets: 

1. One Japanese crab fleet consisting of one American-built mother ship of 
8,800 tons, three 100-ton research boats, and eight 35-foot net lifters. Annual 
catch, over 1 million king crabs. 

2. One Japanese bottom-fish trawler of 250 feet and 1,000 tons, fully refriger- 
ated, making 1 round trip to Japan each month as long as weather permits. 

3. Three Japanese whale factory ships and six catcher vessels. These operated 
in 1955, as I saw them. In 1956 and 1957, I did not see them, but I believe they 
were there. 

4. In the fall of 1956, there were 4 mother ships of about 10,000 tons, fully 
refrigerated, with 15 trawlers. They caught a full load in less than 30 days 
in September. The same fleet was due back this fall, and they were fishing in the 
area just north of Dutch Harbor. 

5. A salmon-fishing fleet of unknown size, which has caused devastation to 
western Alaska salmon runs. 


98639—58——3 
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6. The American fleet : 

“And then there were none.” 

I do not propose to go back next year and know of no other American com- 
mercial enterprise in offshore waters. 

Chairman To.tierson. You were after king crab ? 

Mr. Sureips. That’s right. May I proceed ¢ 

Chairman Totterson. Now, you mentioned the Jap fleet; were all 
of the boats west of the 175 meridian ? 

Mr. Sutevps. Oh, that has nothing to do with it, at all. They are 
up to the 3-mile limit, right on the coast—right off the harbors of 
Port Moeller. 

Chairman Totierson. Taking king crab? 

Mr. Sutevps. That’s right. 

Chairman Totierson. Do they take anything else / 

Mr. Sureips. Not that fleet; but the trawl fleet was also up to 
within 3 miles of the shore, fishing bottom fish. 

Chairman Totterson. Well, though, were they taking salmon? 

Mr. Suretps. Not to my knowledge. They were fishing other 
our other fishes. 

Chairman Totterson. When you say “bottom fish,” do you in- 
clude halibut ¢ 

Mr. Siuteips. Right. I see no reason why they are going to throw 
over the halibut they eatch. 

Chairman Totterson. I am just inquiring for the record’s sake. 

Mr. Sutetps. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Toutierson. Now, you say they come within 3 miles of our 
Alaskan coast—coastline / 

Mr. Sutevps. That is right. I have seen them that close. 

Chairman Totierso’. And you also say that our own fishing fleet 
going after the same fish is going out of existence / 

Mr. Srievp. Correct. 

Chairman Totterson. For the reason that we can’t compete with 
them / 

Mr. Sutevps. That is the main reason. 

Chairman Totierson. In other words, their fishery products are 
exported to the United States / ; 

Mr. Suretps. Many of themare. That is correct. 

Chairman Touierson. Well, you wouldn't be competing with them 
unless 

Mr. Sutetps. Them and others; Jap and others. The Japanese 
are not the only ones who are putting fishery products on the Amer 
ican market. 

Chairman Torterson. What I am getting at is that you wouldn't 
compete with them unless their products did come into our market. 

Mr. Sutetps. You compete with them on the grounds. 

Chairman Totterrson. Well, what difference ? 

Mr. Surexips. It is competition on the grounds to get the fish. 

Chairman Totierson. What difference would that make as far as 
the American market is concerned? Yours is the American market, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Srtevps. It has made the difference with regard to the king 
crab, that we cannot harvest sufficient quantities to be worth going 
after since they came there; the population has decreased to that ex 
tent. 
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Chairman Toiiersoy. So they are depleting the king crab popu- 
lation ¢ 

Mr. Sutextps. That is right. 

Chairman Totiterson. Are there any other 
there many American king crab fishermen 4 

Mr. Ep Sutexps. In 1948, I think it was, the Americans had the 
Pacific Explorer up there as an exploratory ship with about 10 tenders 
or fishing boats working for them; they caught about 350,000 king 
crabs, starting a little bit earlier and up to and including last year, was 
the trawler Deep Sea of Seattle, a true offshore trawler, about 1385 
feet. They discontinued fishing there this year, and went to other 
grounds which they thought would be more profitable. There were 
2 or 3 other independent outfits, and there was 2 years that a freezer 
ship called the Reefer King was operating there with, 1 year with 
3 boats fishing for them; another year with 5, plus ourselves; and 
they have all left now for, seeking employment in other lines where 
they thought they could make better, in other words. 

Chairman To.tterson. In other words, they will seek to catch other 
fish than king crab / 

Mr. Sutevps. Other fish; yes. Some of them did, the deep sea was 
fishing king crabs on the south side of the peninsula this year; it was 
the same species of fish they were looking for but looking for them on 
different grounds. 

Chairman Totuerson. What solution do you suggest ? 

Mr. Suretps. First, may I continue my statement ? 

Chairman Totuerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sueips (reading) : 





put it this way: Are 


Therefore, let us of the fishing industry take a second and more realistic look 
at the old schooner Thayer as she sails down the coast to her final destiny. 
She will be set up permanently so that future generations may see a genuine 
article. Likewise, the American fishing industry can say today, “and then there 
were none.” Let us not sit down and relax while our vessels rot at the dock 
and nationals of foreign countries harvest our offshore crops. 

The first necessity to correct this situation is to place enough men in high 
goverhmental policy and treatymaking positions who have earned their bread 
and butter in the same industry they are practicing in government. 

Secondly, after entering into agreements with other countries, adjust our own 
regulations so the American can fish the same gear on the same grounds as the 
foreigner 

Example No. 1: The Japanese catch king crabs in eastern Bering Sea with 
tangle nets; but tangle nets are outlawed in Alaska. If tangle nets are consid- 
ered too destructive for Alaska, why can foreign nationals use this gear on the 
same crab population outside of our 3-mile territorial limit? 

Kxample No. 2: The Americans are allowed (along with Canadians) to fish a 
fixed quota of halibut in Bering Sea only with hook and line. (The crab trawl- 
ers were allowed an infinitesimal catch which was too small to bother with.) 
However, the hook and line boats did not catch this quota and by the Japanese 
treaty, Japanese nationals would be allowed to fish these halibut with hook and 
line or even with a trawl. Inasmuch as the Japanese are trawling in Bering Sea 
with large fleets, I believe they keep all the halibut caught, whereas an American 
vessel with a conventional trawl would be illegal. 

Thirdly, all governmental agencies to assist and cooperate with industry and 
act promptly to answer correspondence and publish reports. 

In conclusion, the answer today is “And then there were none.” We must 
either correct this situation while we still have seed left to sow, or else retire 
completely from the sea and hand it over to our foreign neighbors, far and near. 


Chairman Toutrrson. Mr. Shields, have you discussed this prob- 
lem with our Fish and Wildlife people? 
Mr. Stenps. Yes. 
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ChairmanTo.tierson. Or our Halibut Commission ? 

Mr. Suretps. Not with the Halibut Commission; I just returned. 
As far as the Fish and Wildlife go, they had a vessel up there tak- 
ing crabs in Bering Sea this year; and the name of the vessel was 
The Midkoff. They were fishing alongside of me part of the time. 
I could obtain radio communication with them only 2 or 3 days; some- 
times 5 days. They were putting out tags on the crabs. I caught 
this many of them. 

When I asked them where they released the tags they said that it 
was confidential data and they could not give it to me; they had 
orders from some place not to give me that data. Now, that is what 
I call not cooperating with industry. In previous years, when they 
have tagged crabs, we have recovered the tags; they have told us 
where they released them; at the day that they released them; and 
we were able to track the same school of crabs for sometimes 30 
miles, because they were traveling 2 or 3 miles a day. 

This year that was impossible. They scattered tags all around 
us, and wouldn’t tell us where. We recovered them, but what was 
the use ? 

Chairman Toruerson. I don’t know what their program is, of 
course, but I would assume that in due course they will have to make 
a report, which will be made public. 

Mr. Suievps. Another example. In 1940 and 1941—especially in 
1941, they had several exploratory vessels up in Bering Sea, and along 
the peninsula, working on king crab. They published a report in 
May 1942 about it—part of it. During these years, after 1940, there 
was quite a demand for livers along this coast; they brought a good 
price, but as far as we were able to determine, there was not suf- 
ficient value to codfish livers to be worth taking; however, in 1947, 
one of our competitors on the grounds was preparing to take and 
keep the livers that he took out of the fish. I went hunting around 
Seattle to find out what I could about this information. Here is a 
photostatic copy of a sheet that I got out of the Fish and Wildlife man’s 
office in 1947 of livers taken in 1941, when this report was made. 

Had we had that report earlier, it would have meant about $10,000 
a year to us by being able to ke ep what we were otherwise throwi ing 
overboard. Local livers weren’t worth keeping; those were. 

Last winter, we entered into negotiations with the Japanese to 
buy king crab in Bering Sea. We have to look for other employ- 
ment. What we have is—we can’t go back next year; we can’t make 
suflicient—can’t catch a sufficient quantity to pay the crew enough to 
go back. We wrote to the Commissioner of Custom, February 14, 
1957, that is this year, asking for a ruling on buying live king crabs 
in Bering Sea on the high seas. We had entered into negotiations 
with the Japanese; they said they would be willing to sell us ‘the er: abs, 
but first off, we had to get permission from the Americans; Febru: ary 
14; the answer to that letter came in the mail this morning. 

Chairman Totierson. What was the answer ? 

Mr. Srievps. I don’t know. They sidestepped the issue. 

Chairman Tot.erson. In other words, he didn’t—or they didn’t say 
“ves” or “no”? 

Mr. Surevps. As near as I can tell, they said that if we buy the live 
crabs, we will have to pay the duty on the crabmeat that we pick out 
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of those crabs; however, we'll go back and ask for further clarification. 
But, I mean, it just came this morning, and we lost this season on it. 

Chairman ToLtierson. Do you propose or plan to talk to the Halibut 
Commission members ¢ 

Mr. Suretps. Yes. Yes, I can do that, but I mean, these delays— 
that cost us the season. Now, if we could have had permission this 
year to have taken them, February 14 would have been plenty of 
time for us to have been outfitted, if we had been there the first of 
May, it would have been soon enough on the grounds; but why should 
it take a whole year to go through the various agencies to even get 
your answer back ¢ 

Chairman Tot.terson. I wish I knew the answer to that. 

Mr. Van Petr. Where was that mailed from, Mr. Shields ? 

Mr. Sutextps. Which one, the answer ? 

Mr. Van Petr. This reply here. 

Mr. Sureips. Washington. 

Mr. Van Petr. That is where you directed your correspondence 

Mr. Surevps. Yes; I directed it to the Commissioner of Customs in 
Washington; we went to the local office here and asked there what they 
would take as an attitude for it, and they said “It is too controversial 
for us; go direct to Washington and get an official answer that you 
can work on.” 

But it took that long to get it. 

Chairman ToLLerson. Do you gentlemen have any questions ? 

Mr. Van Pevr. No questions. 

Mr. Srievps. I would like to see, Mr. Chairman, when these inter- 
national conferences are held, that the fishing industry gets a little 
better representation on them with somebody that can say anything; 
I may be mistaken, but it is my understanding that treaties are entered 
into by the President of this country—or his office—and signed by 
him and become law. And they do not come back to the Congress 
for any verification, at all. Is that correct? 

Chairman Totierson. Well, the treaties must be verified by the 
Senate; not by the House. 

Mr. Sutetps. But there is very little chance to make any change, and 
the House doesn’t get a look at them; and the treaty has very much 
to do with the what, the quota we are going to place on imports of fish 
or what duty will be on it. 

Chairman 'ToLLterson. Well, of course, we think like you, with 
respect to having fishery representatives either consulted or on the 
negotiating team, if I can term it that; and that is something that 
members of our committee have fought for as long as I have been a 
Member of Congress. Just for your information, we have tried to 
establish and finally did get established a position in the Department 
of State which negotiates the treaties on a high level for a fisheries 
man and we presently have a fisheries man there. We are presently 
seeking and have had some measure of success in getting assurances 
from the State Department that at the conferences to be held in, at 
Geneva, next April, I believe the date is, a fisheries consultant; we 
have had that assurance and I am certain that we are going to have 
somebody at those conferences who is familiar not only with technical 
fishery problems, but is also experienced in negotiating with foreign 
nations. We have made some progress. We see eye to eye with you 
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on that particular point and we hope that as time goes on, we will 
have more success than we did in the past. 

[ am happy that you were able to come here and present this prob- 
lem; it is the first time that I have ever heard of it; and so far as I 
know, no other member of our committee has heard of it. 

Mr. Sutetps. Mr. Chairman, another question: We wrote to the 
Fish and Wildlife, figuring that to be the outfit to write to, inquiring 
about entering the shrimp fishery on this cost off Central America 
or South America, and asked quite a few questions with regard to 
gear and such stuff as that and we got our answer back very promptly ; 
and we also asked the position that the American Government would 
take with regard to an American ship fishing down there, whether 
they would give us protection if we were fired on, such as the Arctic 
Maid was fired on, and I believe one of their crew members is still in 
the hospital 2 years later for it—whether we would have permission 
that we could go and fish outside the 3-mile territory or outside the 
3-mile limit from shore, but still off of the coast of these foreign coun- 
tries. No answer. 

Chairman Totierson. Well, I don’t know why they didn’t give you 
an answer. I can say, however, that that is one of the current. prob- 
lems confronting not only the State Department but our own com- 
mittee; we have had in this year legislation. pending which sought to 
deal with that particular problem. As was indicated earlier today, 
some of those nations down there claim out to the 200-mile limit. 

Mr. Sutetps. Yes. 

Chairman Totiterson. And we can’t compel them to recognize our 
point of view; it has to be negotiated and that is one of the questions 
that will be negotiated at the conference at Geneva. I can under- 
stand why they couldn’t give you a hard and fast answer because 
they don’t have one. 

Mr. Sutetps. They could answer and have said, “We don’t have 
a hard and fast rule.” They could answer correspondence. 

Chairman Totierson. Well, haven’t they even acknowledged 
ceipt of it? 

Mr. Snuietps. Nothing. The same as this one that came from the 
Treasury Department; it came today. That is the first, even an 
acknowledgment that we have had that they got our letter. 

Chairman Totierson. I suggest you contact your Congressman. 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Sutevps. Well, could I say something further on that, then? 

Chairman Totierson. I didn’t mean that to sound as facetious as it 
did. Let me assure you that your testimony is now a matter of record, 
and it will be brought before our full committee, when it convenes 
after the first of the year again. I am glad to hear about your prob- 
lems. This isthe first I have heard of it. 

Mr. Sutetps. We were forced out of the normal business that we 
had; we have to seek other employment. It takes time to do it, but 
when you ask these questions about going into some other business 
hike that, some other type of fisheries, and can’t get the answers, we 
can’t enter it. 

Chairman Totterson. Well, it is unfortunate that you haven’t even 
had your letter acknowledged; at least, it seems to me that the State 
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Department could have informed you of the problem which is in ex- 
istence, and which has existed for a number of years. It is a very 
serious one, as you have indicated ; the skipper of the Arctic Maid was 
shot ; he appeared before our committee and testified, just a few months 
ago. We were unable to get the bill that was pending before our 
committee approved by Congress, but we intend to try again next 
year. 

Mr. Sureips. Because there are very good grounds up there; the 
salmon maybe is the largest industry— salmon fishing, but the bottom- 
fishing industry applies all up and down the coast; at present, there 
is nothing to stop the Japanese from fishing bottom fish around Swf 
sure Lightship. 

Chairman 'ToLLerson. Well, we want to thank you for your testi- 
mony—— 

Mr. Sutetps. Thank you, Mr. Drewry. 

Chairman Totterson. And we assure you again that we shall cer- 
tainly give it every consideration. 

Mr. Surexps. My business address is 1634 15th Avenue W, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Chairman Totierson. I might say that we will check and see what 
hi ippene to your letter, too. 

Mr. Sutevps. Thank you. 

Chairman Totterson. Now, then, is there anyone in the room here 
who wishes to testify today ? 

Mr. Nakkerup. Mr. Chairman, I am Ted Nakkerud, could I say a 
few words ? 

Chairman Totterson. Yes. Will you give your name and occu- 
pation / 


TESTIMONY OF TED NAKKERUD, REPRESENTING SEAFARER’S 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 


Mr. Nakkerup. My name is Ted Nakkerud, N-a-k-k-e-r-u-d, the 
representative of the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America. We have more than 300,000 affiliates in Alaska and the 
various States of the Union, with 30,000 members of the SUP in 
Alaska fisheries division or fishing in this business. I came up here 
today more to listen; however, the subject that I am interested in 
hasn’t been brought up and I am going to put it, Mr. Chairman, more 
in the line maybe as a question. 

As you gentlemen, of course, know, by reading the record I don’t 
mind investigations and committees; and I guess it is part of the 
order of the day, and I think it is in order, as long as we find some- 
thing definite out of it that will help us as a whole, as a nation as a 
whole. 

I remember, years ago, when on negotiation committees with the 
salmon industry, working for the union, that they’d say, not by so and 
so indicating, “Are we going to give an increase? We will close up 
before we will give an increase,” and, of course, good negotiators 
maybe can use that term even if they didn’t mean it. I don’t know 
if he meant it or not, however. I have through the years tried to 
keep a record of both money paid and a few years I managed to find 
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the average earning of the American; it was interesting to see that in 
1902 the run money for a man to go to the Bering Sea was $50-—— 

Mr. Curtry. Excuse me; what money did you say ¢ 

Mr. Naxxervp. It is called the run money; that is to take the ves- 
sels up, and to work a little when it arrives up there, and to load the 
cargo before they go back down, and also sail the ship back down; 
we had vessels, sailing — them days—was $50, and he got 2 cents 
per red salmon thi at year; however, that was divided by 2 men; and 
that particular year, they caught approximately 985,000 cases of 
salmon, figuring 48 pounds to the case. As I say, I have tried to get 
this record—it m: ay be a little bit off, but it is pretty hard to get; as, 
for instance, how many units we had in the last few years I haven't 
down here; I have a couple down; I strike them over as I found 
later they wasn’t correct; but, as I say, that is only from 1952, and 
I am sure that someone can get that; and in regard to the number of 
fish or cases caught by Americans, the number of fish by the Japanese, 
I have figures here that again may be disputed, but the point that I am 
driving at really is that the men that went up from the stateside here 
or lived in Alaska that were hired in, oh, in 1940, the fishermen’s 
average was $781.56. Now, I just happened to look here; the best— 
one of the best years I guess Bering Sea ever had was in 1948; they 
got 32 cents a fish divided between 2 men then, and the run money 
then was - to $200, and the average earning then was $2,249.60. 

Now, again, as I say, negotiators from the packers’ side indicated 
that if we wanted, the fishermen wanted, more money, they’ll close 
down, and won’t operate; and again, as I said, it may be from the nego- 
tiations standpoint; but on the other hand, when. the war was won, 
and a lot of blood lost by good Americans for fighting for a cause 
they thought was worth while, we find big steamers, vessels, being 
tr ansported over to Japan, being rebuilt into floating canneries, and 
it is good business—I don’t believe there is any law against it. Here 
now, in Columbia River, over in Puget Sound, out of Olympia, and 
several other places in this country, we have an enormous big fleet tied 
up; and of course, in other cases, we have some of these ships trans- 
ferred over to the nations of the flags of convenience for the big 
operators again in the shipping industri ies, and somebody making big 
money, which is fine; that’s the system we’re supposed to operate under, 
the money system; and I am just asking the question: Is it possible 
when these big corporations of packers—I am not saying the ones that 
just spoke here today—or maybe even the gener: al manager of the 
salmon industry is in on it, because he seems to be very sincere—trying 
to build up the run on the Pacific coast—is there somebody still bigger 
than him that they can see that can get the Japanese that work for 
$50 a month, up to $60 if they are real good, and we are demanding 50 
and 53 cents a fish. That man getting $50 a month can catch an awful 
lot of fish, and the price would be way below 50 cents apiece; so, if that 
is possible that someone with business interests as such went over and 
helped to give them the ships and give them the finances to start these 
floating canneries, again had power and pull enough to go up and fish 
outside of any imaginary line—you draw it—TI don’t care if it is by 
force, by scientists, or by money; if that line is drawn, the line is— 
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maybe it is there and they can get the fish and they are putting it up 
and they are importing them right back into this country, and you 
have got to have glasses, and magnifyi ing glasses besides, pretty near, 
sometimes to be able to find the little inser iption “Packed in Japan.” 
It definitely doesn’t say “Fished in Japan” as has been brought out 
today. They haven’t got very much of their own fish. We are actu- 
ally letting them help themselves out of products raised by this 
country. 

And I am asking again another question: Now then, being the big 
fisheries are interested in trying to slow down this big fisheries by 
what I have marked here “Fisheries West of the 175th meridian.” I 
don’t want to call them Japanese because I ain’t sure they are Japs; 
they are actually behind the finances of it. I called it fisheries west 
of 175°. I just wonder if they want some more fish to put in the 
cans, we can ship them around, bring them in here and sell them for 
a big profit, and by being it is going down a little, they want our 
money to build the hate cheries to curtail some of the predators or so 
on—it will have to be done, but I have never seen—speaking of small 
stuff now. it is easier to look at a chicken hate hery, for instance, you 
don’t see that man keep on hatching more and more chicks; if he knows 
there’s a big hole in his fence and everybody can go and take the 
chicks; I havent’ seen it; and that would be just about what this is up 
to here. 

Now, then, the other interesting point is you take us Americans here 
that when we fish up in Alaska, so help me, they draw imaginary lines, 
and if you go a fraction over, they are right there and grab you and 
fine you $250 and something bee: ause you have committed a crime, they 
tell you for going over that imaginary line; yet at the same time, they 
let these big concerns fish and scoop them up by the millions as to kind 
of suit themselves out there; still, as I said before, this maybe can lead 
to another investigation. How much have we found out about trans- 
fer of capital from this country to help this so-called by others who 
had the floor here today, Japanese fisheries? Isn’t it worth having 
an investgation committee checking on that too? Won’t that be a 
nice trip for some Congressman and Senators? [ Laughter. | 

Chairman Totterson. Mr. Nakkerud, you have raised some very 
pertinent questions, of course. One of them was the matter of trans- 
fer of ships foreign; and as you say, there is no law against it; the only 
thing that is required is the approval of the Maritime Administration, 
and the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, just 
within the last 2 or 3 months, held some fairly extensive hearings on 
that very subject. Our own committee held some quite extensive hear- 
ings on that subject earlier this year. 

Out of neither committee has any legislation come that has been 
approved by Congress, yet; I would not be surprised but what the 
measure is considered in the next session of Congress. That’s one 
point, your tr: insfer of ships foreign, and I know of the concern of not 
only the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific but other organizations as well, 
with respect to that one item. 

Now, vou have raised were interesting point, a very interesting 
one, and that’s the matter of American capital probably possibly, 
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rather, being interested in Japanese fishing boats, and if I get your 
thought correctly, the possibility of American : ipital being involved 
in those Japanese fishing boats and catching the very salmon we are 
concerned about; is that what you are getting at? 

Mr. Naxxerup. Uh-huh. 

Chairman Totierson. I will suggest to the chairman of our full 
committee that that matter be investigated ; not that I want to take 
a trip to Japan, although I might like it at some time. ‘That is a very 
interesting point. 

Now, we know in our committee, and you know, as a matter of fact, 
that on imports of foreign produced tuna, particularly Japanese tuna, 
a lot of our packers now on the west coast are taking that tuna and 
canning it in the plants right here. There we are involved with our 
reciprocal-trade legislation, our tariff—protective tariff program, and 
there is now pending in both Houses, measures which were introduced 
within a month from adjournment date, dealing with the subject of 
the imports of fishery products from whatever foreign nation, and 
providing quotas and increased tariffs on amounts in excess of the 
quota. What action Congress will take next year, I cannot predict; 
although a few years ago, the House of Representatives did approve a 
measure which fixed quotas and tariffs, but the Senate failed to act 
upon it, and the matter died. 

You have raised some interesting points, and they will be brought 
to the attention of the chairman of the full committee, who limits our 
jurisdiction when we go on an assignment of this kind. 

Mr. Naxxerup. I thank you for saying what you did there, and— 

Chairman TottEerson. M: iybe some of the members would care to 
have a question; if they do? 

SPEAKER. No questions. 

Chairman Toutiterson. And I want to thank you, Mr. Nakkerud, for 
making a very timely observation; it is worth looking into. 

Mr. Naxxervp. Thank you, and I hope you will be on the committee 
when they investigate also the other angles. 

Chairman Totterson. Well, I will have to ask my people back home 
about that. 

(Statistics entitled “Information on Salmon Caught by Nets in 
Bristol Bay, 1893-1957” submitted by T. Nakkerud, representative 
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of Seafarers’ International Union of North America, is as follows.) 


Information on salmon caught by nets in Bristol Bay, 1893-1957 


| 











Price of reds per Price per boat (2 men) Approximate 
boat (2 men) of Estimated 
Run money ba nt ts ie ot number y Ra a at 
Year per man cases, 48 
pounds per | Num- | Num- 
Naknek| Nushagak | Kings |Chums} Pinks cases | ber of | ber set 
| boats nets 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1893 @) : os 7, 230 —— 
1894 (i) : s - 95, 000 ai 
1895 (1) 4 : i SU, BO Bodonccaclecnnaue 
1806 (1) 500 Jaci 
1897 (1) 255, 200 ell 
1898 (1) : ‘ ae ee ee eee 
1899 (1) 393. 300 om 
1900 ( CP eee eee 
1901 ( 786, 230 I 
1902 $50 2 10 l 16 985, 000 -- 
1903 50 21} 10 1 | 1, 255, 380 = 
1904 50 25 10 l Lo Oi CO Bc decesdlucncddet 
1905. _. 50 2! 10 I 16 1, 141, 070 contin 
1906 50 2! 10 l 16 : _ 
1907 } 50 3 10 2 ,. >) . BR keen a ee 
1908 50 3 LO 2 l ow 
1909 5 3 10 2 ] ao 
1910 75 3 10 2 l 3 
1911 75 3! 20) 2 l - “J 
1912 75 3} 20 2 l oe 
1913 7 3} 20 2 l ae 
1914 100 3! N-4 cent 20 2 ~ 
1915 100 3} N-4 cents. 20) 2 l ‘ 
1916 100 31 N-4 cents 20 2 ‘ 6. 
1917__.. 10 31 N-4 cents 20 2 ‘ind 
1918 150 fle) 7 cent 40) t 2 ‘ 
1919 180 6! 7 cent 40) 4 (| RI ibn sind bce ata 
1920 200 9 50 5 242 nhivii 
1921 1 7 10) 3 o 
1922 140 6 30 2! I eae 
1923 150 74 30 2! l 1, 216 . é 
1924 : 150 S 846 cents 35 3 Ly 1, 186 ; 
1925 150 S 8+2 cents 35 3 14 1, 252 ‘ 
1926 150 8 S46 cent 35 3 14 1, 116 a 
1927 150 8 81o cents 35 3 144 3 
1928 150) 814, 834 cents 4() 3 4 1, 393, 001 1, 053 a 
1929 150 81s) 914 cents 40 3 1h 995, 628 | 1, 062 , 
1930 150 84o| 94 cents_. 40 3 1M 348, 762 854 113 
1931 150 &1o) 914 cents 40 3 144 1, 048, 917 A  Miéwiduas 
1932. 150 834) 914 cents 40 3 14 1, 225,618 | 1,001 
1933 100 6 6 cents_. 40) 3 1144 1, 588, OOS 1, 027 52 
1934 io 150 914; 94 cents 4() 3 14 1, 726, 769 1, 027 oo 





1 None paid. 
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Price of reds per Price per boat (2 men Ap- 
boat (2 men) of— Number Ap- proxi- 
; of cases | proxi- mate 
Year ; Run money (48 mate | num- 
| per Man | Nushagak, | Average pounds | num- | ber of 
! | Naknek, pay per | Kings |Chums) Pinks | per case) | ber of set 
| Egegik, man | boats nets 
| Usashik 
| 
| . a 
| Cents Cents 
1935... | $150 12 cents _- $751. 68 | $0. 40 3 114 231, 014 215 169 
es | $150 1214 cents_| 1, 014. 63 54 4 11% |1, 388, 776 1, 100 410 
1937. | $150 14% cents 1, 209. 63 62 43 1740/1, 421, 369 1, OS6 313 
1938. | $150 13% cents 1, 621. 68 .62 4 435, 17 1, 772, 885 +45 189 
1939 | $150 1444 cents 875. 04 . 62 436, 1740/1, 059, 181 1, 219 268 
1940 | $150 1414 cents 781. 56 62 435 1%{0| 450, 553 474 233 
1941 | $150 15% cents 756. 52 . 674% 6 3 623, 024 S46 225 
1942 $150 19 cents 2, 234. 68 85 8 4 467, 053 227 65 
1943 $150 204 2, 715. 74 91 Slo 444 /1, 318, 212 581 158 
1944___ $150 2044 1, 517. 73 91 Slo 444 YS2, 604 836 187 
1945 $150 2014 1, 524. 03 91 RLo ibs 641. 318 155 207 
1946 $176. 16 224 cents 1, 050. 81 99 916 5 647, 325 963 215 
1947 .--| $200 25 cents 1, 841. 00 1. 10 12 6 1, 372, 369 1, 189 340 
1948 $200 32 cents 2, 249. 60 1. 50 18 10 1, 316, 226 1, 053 403 
1949 5 $200 32 cents 1, 441. OS 1.70 1s 10 963, 020 731 467 
1950___ i 32 cents 1, 769. 60 1.70 18 10 586, 555 520 516 
1951 ! P-40 cents 1, 135. 00 2. 00 25 12% 339, 112 717 504 
S-41 cents 2. 22 js 
1952__- $234. P-44 cents_| 1, 835. 16 2. 20 27 134 755, 600 1,118 463 
S-47 cents 2. 22 9 154 
1953...-. $234 P-44 cents_| 1, 944. 33 2. 20 27 13% 458, O00 1, 153 345 
S-47 cents 2. 22 294 15% 
1054.........| $234 P-—46 cents 2. 20 28 Le 134 353, 000 
S-49 cents 2. 22 30 154 
1955_.........| $50 and $2.28 | P-46 cents 2. 20 28! 134s 349, 000 
per hour 5-49 cents 2. 22 30 15 ) 
worked. 
Pins cmenees Women, P-50 cents 2.32 3036 143 
$123.48 5-53 cents : 2. 34 3245 164 72, 000 
Men, $246.87 
1057.... .-./ Women, P-50cent 2. 32 3 14 509, 000 
$123 43 8-53 cents 2. 34 324 1645 ‘ 4 : 
Men, $246.87 
| 
1 In 1951 the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, affiliated with the Seamen’s International Union of North 


America, negotiated a welfare plan 
2 West 175° 23,000,000 fish 
West 175° 68,000,000 fish 
4 West 175° 85,000,000 fish. 


Chairman Toiierson. We have here the statement submitted by 
Milo E. Moore, director of the Washington Department of Fisheries. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


THE CONFUSED STATE OF INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
(By Milo Moore, director, Washington Department of Fisheries ) 


Along with the ever increasing numbers of world’s people in their struggle 
for survival and economic gain, maritime nations have extended efforts to ex- 
ploit sea fisheries beyond the point of perpetual renewal of many of these living 
resources. 

International agreements among several nations have in the past provided 
cooperative utilization and joint programs designed to regulate common fish- 
eries for the benefit of all interests. 

Today, modern methods employed by nations in the harvest of the world’s 
seafood resources have developed to such an extent it is clearly evident destruc- 
tive practices are endangering the survival of important fisheries. In addition, 
the expanded efforts of nationals into fishing areas long enjoyed and conserved 
by others has caused great concern among many nations. 

Historically, freedom of the sea has long been a cherished objective of most 
free people. Likewise has the belief existed that all sea fisheries were inexhaust- 
ible and renewable by nature. Unfortunately now, regrettably, we face the fact 
that important stock f food fish may vanish forever unless a better under- 


standing is reached among nations to care for these resources. 
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It is the result of these conditions which involve world fisheries. Action is 
now being considered by many international bodies to effect an equitable bal- 
ance of these interests. In addition a world conference for a meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, or Rome, Italy, in March 1958 has been called by the International 
Law Commission in an attempt to define and establish boundaries and interests 
among nations for a common right to historic fishing areas. 


PROPOSALS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


For consideration at the conference, the International Law Commission has 
proposed that a nation’s sovereign right to a coastal fishery be not extended 
beyond 12 miles seaward of its shore. 

Following is a summary of other articles proposed : 

1. Confirms the principle of the right to fish on the high seas. 

2. Allows coastal states to adopt measures for regulating fishing activities 
for the purpose of conservation. 

3. Provides for agreements to be negotiated between various states engaging 
in the coastal fishery of any one state. 

4. Provides that measures enacted by the coastal states would be applicable 
to other parties wishing to participate in the fishing in the coastal waters and 
if not adhered to, dr in dispute, such to be subject to arbitration. 

5. Recognizing the right of a coastal state to participate in discussions on 
regulations and conservation even though its own nationals may not utilize the 
resource, but where such utilization may have an influence on its own coastal 
fishery. 

6. A coastal state has the right to adopt unilateral measures in cases where 
there are no other nationals fishing subject to certain recommendations. 

7. Recognizing special interests by coastal states. 

8. Arbitration is provided for and the requirements necessary for arbitra- 
tion are inserted. 

9. Sedentary fishery rights are given full recognition. 

While it is doubtful, with matters and conditions considered fairly, that a 
single formula can be found to circumvent all problems presented in the cause 
of fisheries, there are certain natural and human considerations that should be 
considered (in fairness to all) in an attempt to establish a common right of 
these interests. 

Consideration of international relations: First, there should be established 
a common understanding among nations to secure the individual rights to a 
coastal fishery that is dependent upon the perpetual care and protection being 
given by adjoining upland owners. Such preferred right to the coastal fishery 
should therefore be acknowledged to a distance offshore that would assure the 
adjacent upland owners sufficient control for economic use and conservation 
of fish and other marine resources of the shelf areas. 

Secondly, certain anadromous fish such as salmon and steelhead trout are 
found to migrate over wide areas of the ocean pasturage feeding in the open 
seas. These species owe their origin and existence to those nationals who con- 
trol and supervise their natural and artificial spawning in rivers and streams. 
The occupants of such a fishery, as all practical men know, should rightfully 
be confined to those nationals whose streams and efforts provide the renewable 
reproduction of the species. 


WASTEFUL PRACTICES 


There is need to define and correct wasteful practices employed in the taking 
of fish. In this, fishermen know and recognize their faults, and a manner for 
them to work out these needed requirements must be provided. 

An additional situation is presented, dealing with fish and mammals that 
migrate over wide areas of the seas. Here involved is a fishery considered in- 
ternational in scope that can only be maintained and exploited wisely through 
a common understanding entered into by all who engage in such fishery. 
Many treaties are now in effect among nations recognizing the need for uni- 
versal protection and care of these resources. Additional treaties are required 
to provide security for tuna, swordfish, and other species endangered by 
overexploitation not covered by agreements. 
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DECLARATION OF INTENT 


It is not the purpose of this paper to categorically oppose the specific pro- 
visions of the proposals advanced by the International Law Commission. It 
is intended, however, to avoid, if possible, actions that might be taken that would 
further upset conditions of world fisheries. To effect, through international law, 
certain actions of a definite and positive nature in an attempt to adjust the 
wide differences in the opinions of men exploiting world fisheries may result in 
curing one situation and at the same time create others. Consideration might 
wisely be given toward the establishment of a continuing International Boundary 
Commission empowered to negotiate the establishment of fishing areas among na- 
tions, and for setting forth areas to be regulated and exploited by nations hav- 
ing a recognized common interest in Such areas, the final understanding to be 
effected by agreements involving those directly concerned for continued care 
and utilization of fisheries. 


UNITED STATES FISHERIES PROBLEMS 


At present the United States faces a particularly distressing situation with 
regard to its salmon, ground fish, and tuna fisheries. 

It is apparent during the past several years the administration of the United 
States has sacrificed at almost every point of discussion on an international 
level the interests of its own fisheries in favor of assisting the economic condi- 
tions and welfare of other nations. It was partly because of this fact the 84th 
Congress enacted legislation during 1956 to revise the entire Federal fisheries 
program and provide for a definite and more positive approach to secure fisheries 
interests of the United States. 


NORTH PACIFIC SALMON FISHERIES 


Coinciding with the rapid increase in the taking of salmon by the Japanese 
on the high seas of the North Pacific, a sharp decline in United States and 
Canadian sockeye and chum salmon landings was noted along the entire Pacific 
coast of North America. 

Shortly after the United States, Canada, and Japan ratified the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Treaty Convention for the high seas at Tokyo May 9, 1952, 
and the enabling legislation of each of these contracting parties became effective. 
the Japanese began to construct a complement of 16 mother ships tendered by 
461 catcher vessels, manned by 10,000 fishermen, to exploit the North Pacific 
salmon fisheries. 

The purpose of the convention between the three countries was defined to 
insure the maximum sustained productivity of North Pacific fisheries by joint 
action of the United States, Canada, and Japan. The treaty provided the 
mechanics for their cooperative action in investigating, conserving, and exploiting 
the fishing resources of the area. 

The convention is unique in that the signatories agreed under certain conditions 
to abstain from fishing specified stocks of fish in specified areas. This provision 
for abstention from fishing introduced a new principle into international conser- 
vation practices. In brief, it is the principle that when one nation has developed 
and conserved a high seas fishery and, when it operates in that fishery at the 
maximum rate, other nations should not enter and begin to fish there. In 
return for such abstention, the fishing nation agrees to continue its conservation 
program. It is apparent the participants of the convention had attempted to 
secure the interests and welfare of each of the contracting parties to the North 
Pacific Treaty Convention, placing the matter of fisheries conservation and 
historic utilization of available stocks above other interests. 

From these considerations, it appears in final preparation of the treaty the 
convention participants overlooked an important factor in the basic law of nature 
which regulates the creation, migration, and reproduction of all species of salmon, 
that is by fishing salmon on the high seas there is no way to determine the 
rivers these grazing marine animals are destined for to complete their cycle. 
By extensive salmon fishing at sea, conservation cannot be achieved. The taking 
of salmon on the high seas constitutes an economic waste and may also deprive 
the rightful protectors of the species of a share of these fish whose origin begins 
in the fresh-water spawning streams. 
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The rapid expansion of the Japanese fisheries since the inception of the treaty, 
as shown on the attached table, appears not to have been contemplated by 
American fisheries. Such expansion, in the absence of necessary restrictions and 
regulations to conserve the runs, constitutes a definite threat to the wise utiliza- 
tion and the maintenance of the salmon resource. This appears likely to lead 
to serious depletion, and as such would be a violation of the general provisions 
of the treaty which provide for conservation and a sustained yield. 

We now have before us the facts and conditions of this fishery for reconsidera- 
tion. The comparative decrease in United States salmon fisheries, with the 
Japanese increase appears as indicated in the attached table. 


NEW REGULATIONS 


In face of the sharp decline in the salmon appearing in the American fishery, 
the Governments of the United States and Canada have adopted laws which 
prohibit the use of nets by their citizens in fishing for salmon in coastal waters 
and on the high seas. 

Additional restrictive regulations have been adopted by both countries to 
further conserve their declining stocks of fish. Many millions of dollars are 
being expended annually by the United States for the artificial propagation of 
all species of salmon and trout. Additional funds are provided for stream 
improvement, fishways, and other manmade devices to assist the natural repro- 
duction of the salmon resources, 


INTEROCEAN FISH 


It is found that certain species of fish, such as tuna and swordfish, that range 
during their lifetime over wide areas of the seas return to spawn on the shores 
of several countries. These ready-to-spawn fish appear in such waters only 
at a time when they should by all means be protected to carry out their act of 
reproduction of the species. Special agreements among nations for the protec- 
tion of these and other valuable fish would provide a great economic advantage 
to fishermen of many lands. 

Other considerations of the tuna fisheries reveal that unreasonable and unfair 
restrictions have been forced upon fishermen operating on the high seas for no 
other reason than to exact toll and licenses, by nations claiming jurisdiction 
200 miles or more at sea. A determination must be made through international 
agreements on the basis of natural rights to the fishery in settlement of the 
claims. 

ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AND FAIR PLAY 


There is much that can be said about the encroachment of fishermen upon the 
fishing banks of others and with regard to the adjustment of economic restric- 
tions to prevent the flooding of markets with fish by low-cost labor countries that 
would deprive a nation’s fishermen from their own market. 

Often in the case of trade relations among nations permitting free entry or 
low tariff on fish products that are directly competitive to their own citizens, a 
situation is created that drives fishermen from accustomed 


fishing grounds to 
be exploited by others having possession of their market. 


Friendly relations 
cannot exist where political considerations take precedent over fair play and 
equalities among fishermen. The economic stabilization of market conditions 
appears just as important as that of defining boundaries and areas of fishing 
among nations. It cannot be expected that free fishermen enjoying a higher 
living standard should be directly exposed on their home market to the competi- 
tive products of those who under less fortunate circumstances are forced to 
depreciate their earnings to absorb the market of others. 


It is also to be expected that no one nation should be so active to 
expand its fisheries to all corners of the earth without regard for 
conservation of fisheries resources and for the undercutting of prices 
to command the markets normally supplied by others. 

For reason of fairness to all fishermen and interests, it is of 
paramount importance that general criteria on an _ international 
level be worked out that would prevent aggressive actions of nations 
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who seek to dominate a fishery and the economic advantages of world 
fisheries to the detriment of others. 


CONCLUSION 


Little good will come of attempts to regulate on an international 
basis the interests of all nations with respect to fisheries unless the 
final determination for boundaries of fisheries operations and fishing 
privileges is retained by those nations’ citizens historically and 
directly involved. In conclusion of any agreement to conserve our 
fisheries resources on an international basis it must be considered 
that in spite of most attempts to scientifically determine the provisions 
to secure these valued products of the sea, positive recognition and care 
of the problems in the past came after severe declines in the fisheries 
were noted. It appears, therefore, important that wasteful practices 
and abuses in world fisheries be identified in agreements rather than 
left undetermined and based solely upon the appraisals of continued 
research investigations. 

It is doubtful that any program will in the end provide all that 
may be hoped for in an attempt to establish friendly relations among 
fisheries nations unless individual agreements are worked out between 
those nationals having a direct common interest in fisheries. An 
overall international recognized authority for review of individual 
problems and matters in dispute might serve to provide a just and 
happy conclusion toward balanced fisheries. 

A commission or delegated authority representing all nations might 
advantageously assist the adoption of general programs under which 
interested nations can work together to explore all manner and means 
of bringing about better understanding with respect to fisheries. The 
membership of such authority must include men of actual experience 
in fisheries or those who are recognized for their accomplishments 
in bringing about a common understanding among various fishing 
interests. The understanding of fishermen who ply the seas is the 
same the world over. Their problems are not always clearly under- 
stood by others making decisions which affect their common interests. 


Total United States salmon catches versus offshore Japanese salmon catches 
in numbers of fish, Japanese catches from Aleutian area only’ 


| 





Red Pink Chum Coho King Total 

1952—United States_. 19, 879, 528 9, 131, 169 4, 811, 056 2, 237, 679 54, 354, 716 

Japan 703, 402 644, 453 24, 446 1, 379 2, 118, 609 
1953— United States_- 21, 714, 732 7, 841, 275 3, 226, 330 2, 177, 975 51, 090, 915 

Japan | 3,065, 336 2, 707, 134 339, 603 8, 253 7, 700, 176 
1954— United States_- 22, 173, 211 9, 174, 924 3, 524, 073 2, 308, 578 51, 597, 993 

Japan 5, 804, 010 9, 403, 818 1, 398, 258 74, 224 20, 496, 611 
1955— United States_- 29, 331, 612 3, 884, 354 7, 170, 149 2,659,170 | 52, 787, 477 

Japan 16, 507,827 | 18, 573, 457 3, 183, 813 74, 084 50, 503, 129 
1956— United States ? 

Japan... . 9, 633, 546 | 12,006,578 | 17, 166, 916 3, 757, 456 130, 520 42, 701, 016 


1 Does not include high seas salmon catch of home based vessels or the catch from the Okhotsk area. 
Okhotsk catches for 1955 and 1956 were as follows in numbers of fish: 

1955: Red, 329,883; pink, 9,408,875; chum, 3,404,134; silver, 392,096; King, 2,398; total, 13,537,396. 

1956: Red, 656,404; pink, 5,366,361; chum, 3,223,943; silver, 117,332; King, 994; total, 9,365,034. 

2 Complete data not available. 


Source of material: Japanese catch data, Pacific Fisherman Yearbook, Jan. 25, 1957: 167; United States 
data, A Proposed Statistical System for the INPFC. 
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Chairman Touuerson. If there are no further witnesses who care 
to testify today, we will then conclude our hearings as of this moment, 
with the observ: ation that should any of you care to submit sté 1tements, 
you may do so, and have a couple of weeks to do it. All you have to 
do is to send them to the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee; or, if you want to, you can send them to Congressman Tom 
Pelly, who is a member of that committee; and of course, resides right 
here. 

(Whereupon the hearing before the Subcommittee of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of Representatives was 
adjourned. ) 
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MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES PROBLEMS— 
ALASKA AND PACIFIC COASTS 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1957 


Llouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

The House Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met at 
10 a. m., pursuant to call, in the district courtroom in the Federal 
Building. Delegate E. L. Bartlett, Alaska, presided. 

Members of Congress present were William K. Van Pelt, of Wis- 
consin, and Willard Curtin, of Pennsylvania. 

Also present were John M. Drewry, chief counsel of the committee, 
and William Bernard Winfield, chief clerk. 

Mr. Barrierr. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This isa special subcommittee of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, United States House of Representatives, and I should 
like to introduce, for the benefit of those in the courtroom, those in 
the party who are here. On my far right is Congressman Curtin, of 
] ennsylv: ania, and seated next to him is Congressman Van Pelt, of 
Wisconsin, valued members of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, and on my immediate left is John Drewry, counsel for 
the committee, who has visited Alaska more than once in years gone 
by, and also we have with us Mr. Winfield, clerk of the committee, 
and taking down the testimony is Mrs. Pat Wood, of Juneau. 

The committee starts its hearings in Alaska today at the direction 
of Chairman Herbert Bonner, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
full committee, who in announcing the Alaska hearings, had this 
to say: 

The problems of Alaska have always been of special interest to this com- 
mittee. In view of the great distances involved, we feel it is important that 
the committee periodically visit the Territory in order to give the people of 
Alaska an opportunity to discuss their problems with us, which they could 
not do as fully if hearings were confined to Washington. I feel it is especially 
desirable that these hearings be held at this time. It has been several years 
since members of this committee have been able to arrange an Alaskan visit, 
and we are well aware of the changes and developments which have occurred. 

Let me say here for the benefit of those who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to testify, that the record will be kept open for a period of 
10 days for the filing of statements for incorporation in the record, 
and those statements can be sent to Mr. Drewry or to Mr. Winfield, 
in care of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in Wash- 
ington, and in that manner those who do not have an opportunity, 
for whatever reason, to present verbal testimony will nevertheless 
have their views recorded for the benefit of the committee. I want 
to say, on a personal basis, that I am most grateful to Chairman Bon- 
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ner for having directed that this trip to Alaska be made, because as 
he noted, the area of jurisdiction of the committes, so far as Alaska 
is conc erned, is very considerable and we all know that it is helpful 
to us to have the committee come here foam time to time and to con- 
duct formal hearings, and it is just as important, I think, to have the 
opportunity to see the country and meet Alaskans. I want to ex- 
press my personal gratitude to Mr. Curtin and Mr. Van Pelt for 
having taken time out after a busy and long session of Congress to 
make this trip, and I regret that Congressman Thompson, of Louisi- 
ana, who was also to have been here, found that he had to cancel his 
trip on account of a severe storm which struck his district in Louisiana 
recently. 

Now we have primarily two specific matters to be heard here. One 
relates to legislation before the Congress regarding certain proposed 
changes in the laws relating to Coast Guard inspections, and the 
other legislation has to do with bills offered in the Congress seek- 
ing to amend the White Act of 1924, the basic fishery law affecting 
Alaska. 

First we are going to hear the witnesses having to do with the Coast 
Guard matter, and because the committee is required to move on this 
afternoon to Wrangell to hold a hearing and then to proceed to 
Petersburg for the night, I am going to ‘ask the witnesses to be as 
brief as they may be, with the understanding that they may supple- 
ment their verbal presentations by written testimony at a later date, 
and if that can be done, we will conclude in ample time. As I said, 
before we call the first witness, I will call upon Mr. Curtin and Mr. 
Van Pelt for whatever observations they may care to make. Mr. Van 
Pelt. 

Mr. Van Perr. Well, Mr. Bartlett and to the folks here, it is cer- 
tainly a privilege and a very pleasant one to be here in Alaska. It is 
my first trip and something I have looked forward to for a long 
time. I am certainly sure that whatever information we bring back 
to the committee will enable those members that were not able to 
accompany us up here to know what your problems are and will be of 
considerable benefit to them. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. Well, I join with my colleagues in saying that I 
am delighted to have this opportunity to come up here, and I appre- 
ciate that you people have some real problems and I think perhaps 
that we can have a better insight into them and what should be done 
back in Washington as the result of these hearings that are being 
held throughout the Territor y. 

Mr. Bartierr. I do hope, if I may say so, that this committee will 
not be subjected to the same criticism which I noted has been trained 
against a Senate group which is going to Fairbanks. The local peo- 
ple said that they couldn’t understand why the Senate group, which 
we are going to meet with in Anchorage, was going to Fairbanks to 
conduct, hearings relating to salmon and halibut. As a matter of 
fact, the Senate group is going to Fairbanks to conduct hearings on 
Senator Magnuson’s bill relating to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and is dealing with tr ansportation matters there, and, of 
course, transportation 1s of vital concern to this committee, too. 

The first witness, I understand, will be Mr. Boardman, manager 
of the Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF W. K. BOARDMAN, MANAGER, KETCHIKAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BoarpMAn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is W. K. Boardman. I am manager of the Ketchikan Chamber 
of Commerce, and I have a very short prepared, written statement 
that I would like to read to the committee and ask that it be entered 
into the record. I have supplied each of you with a copy for reference 
purposes, if you desire it. 

This does cover, Mr. Chairman, both the Coast Guard legislation 
that you referred to and the fisheries legislation involved, and it is 
in brief summary form. 


The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce appreciates the opportunity of pre- 
senting this brief statement to the committee with respect to legislation either 
introduced in the Congress or proposed legislation that we believe would be bene- 
ficial for Alaska. 

1. H. R. 8459 and H. R. 9280, companion bills to facilitate the conduct of 
fishing operations in the Territory of Alaska, to promote the conservation of 
fishing resources thereof, and for other purposes. 

The legislation involved, as we understand it, has to do with placing bounties 
and predator control directly in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior and 
with placing control of weekly closing hours for the commercial fishing season 
directly in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior 

In regard to the bounty and predator control situation we would like to com- 
ment briefly on the following categories : 

(a) Sea lion— 


and I might state as an aside, this material or this part of our presen- 
tation was developed by the fisheries committee of the chamber of 
commerce and briefed and handed to me in that form. 


It is our feeling that a bounty placed on the taking of sea lions would be of 
little value because they are too hard to recover after the kill and any bounty 
would have to be extremely high to encourage their taking. We understand 
that a lot of time and effort has already gone into the study of sea lion control, 
and it is felt that the best control would be obtained by dynamiting or bomb- 
ing the large rookeries. We further qualify this statement by suggesting that 
intelligent research be undertaken before any type of life in the animal field 
is completely eliminated because nature’s pattern of balance is felt to be very 
important. 

(b) Dogfish: A bounty on these would probably be practical because they can 
be taken in large quantities and a fairly small bounty fee would no doubt be 
effective as a controlling device. 

(c) Dolly Varden trout: It would appear that some commercial use of Dolly 
Varden trout should be encouraged and allowed which would probably reduce 
their number sufficiently to be effective as a control measure. At the present 
time their taking is confined to a sports-fish situation with definite restrictions 
on the number that can be taken as such. We have good reason to believe that 
a commercial market could be developed for this species. 

(d@) Hair seal: Bounties are and have been placed on hair seal. It has helped 
some but in view of the sporadic effort expended on their taking there are some 
who question if the results achieved were worth the funds expended. We 
would recommend, however, that an effective bounty program be maintained 
with respect to the taking of hair seal. 

(e) Effective stream control. Control measures should be promulgated 
whereby any kind of fishing in a stream can be restricted and/or prohibited. We 
refer to a local problem existing in Ketchikan Creek where a fish hatchery rais- 
ing salmon and trout for release in the stream is operated and the efforts prob- 
ably nullified because of the indiscriminate taking of the returning fish and 
where no effective check of this activity has been instituted. 

By way of general comment the granting of wider discretionary powers in the 
field of bounty and predator control to the Secretary of the Interior would be 
advisable providing he appointed an advisory group in Alaska to work with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service on the problem, and provided further that the pro- 
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gram be carried out in conjunction with the work of the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries and a close degree of coordination maintained between the two agen- 
cies. The committee will no doubt receive testimony from many who feel that 
the control over, and the protection of, the commercial fisheries should be placed 
more directly in the hands of the Territory and with local parties who are inti- 
mately familiar with the problem. 

Legislation placing control of weekly closing hours directly in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Interior: We believe this would be satisfactory if the same 
procedure were followed as outlined in the predator control situation. In other 
words, that the counsel of Alaska advisory groups and the Alaska Department 
of Fisheries be sought on the matter as conditions indicate and their recommen- 
dations recognized. In general the granting of authority to the Secretary of 
the Interior to act in his discretion on the matter of closure periods would be 
more desirable than a fixed law situation where flexibility is greatly limited. 

2. Control over ocean shipping to Alaska: We understand that efforts have 
been made to amend the Alaska statehood bills to place ocean shipping serving 
Alaska under the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission instead of 
leaving the jurisdiction of ocean shipping serving the Territory under the Federal 
Maritime Board. We are not prepared to make a formal statement on this 
matter at the present time and respectfully ask that the committee allow us to 
present a written statement on the subject at a later date, 

3. H. R. 8807 and 8. 1798: H. R. 8807 is a bill to amend section 4426 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended, with respect to certain small vessels operated by 
cooperatives or associations in transporting merchandise of members on a non 
profit basis on the inland waters of southeastern Alaska or between such waters 
and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or between such waters and the inland 
waters of the State of Washington. S. 1798 is substantially the same bill except 
that it only allows such an operation to or from places within the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska not receiving weekly transportation service on an annual 
basis from any part of the United States by an established common carrier by 
water and places within the inland waters of the State of Washington. 8S. 1798S 
also allows for the carrying of cargo on such small vessels of a character not 
accepted for transportation by an established common carrier. 

The membership of the Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce at its regular weekly 
meeting on September 20, 1957, adopted the following motion (with one negative 
vote being cast) with respect to the above legislation—‘That the Ketchikan 
Chamber of Commerce support and urge passage of House bill H. R. S807 as 
written July 19, 1957, in lieu of Senate bill 1798 as passed by the Senate August 
5, 1957.” 

In taking this action the membership of the Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce 
felt that the provisions of S. 1798 were too restrictive as compared to the provi- 
sions of H. R. S807. 

The membership and officers of the Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce would 
again like to take this opportunity of thanking your committee for the privilege 
of presenting this testimony and to commend you on your interest in problems 
involving the merchant marine and fisheries in Alaska as evidenced by the 
series of hearings you are currently holding in the Territory. 

(Copy of bills H. R. 8459, H. R. 8807, H. R. 9280, and S. 1798 will 
be found beginning on p. 320.) 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Boardman. 

For the sake of the record, I might state that the bill relating to 
the fisheries before the committee is H. R. 8459, introduced by Mr. 
Bonner, Chairman Bonner, on July 1 last. Subsequently Mr. Tollef- 
son introduced H. R. 9280, and either that bill or a companion measure 
in the Senate was passed by the Congress and signed into law. The 
latter bill encompasses section la of H. R. 8459 and repeals the 50 
oeee escapement requirement of the White Act. This was done 

recause the State Department submitted to the committee the imper- 
ative necessity of having that as a law before the meeting of the North 
Pacific Fisheries Committee in November. 

It also might be stated that H. R. 8459 does not include any pro- 
visions relating to predator control. Nevertheless, we are very glad, 
I know, Mr. Boardman, to have the views of the chamber of com- 
merce on that particular subject. 
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It could be said that there are before the committee at this time 
regarding the Coast Guard matter H. R. 6646, H. R. 8459, H. R. 8807, 
and S. 1798, the latter having been passed by the Senate on August 5 
of this year. 

Mr. Boardman, you endorsed, I believe, on behalf of the chamber 
H. R. 8807 and not 8S. 1798; is that correct ? 

Mr. BoarpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would you care to tell the committee in more detail 
why you prefer the House bill as against the Senate bill, or would you 
care to have another witness do that ¢ 

Mr. BoarpMan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the position of the 
chamber of commerce on this is very limited and restricted. We 
feel, I believe the membership would—I wasn’t present at the meet- 
ing—but certain provisions in Senate bill were restrictive, as I stated. 
I think that will be brought out in further testimony. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would you rather have some technical witness later 
on tell the difference for the record ? 

Mr. BoarpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Pevr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Thank you, Mr. Boardman. 

Mr. BoarpMan. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Steers, please. 

Be seated, Mr. Steers, and before you proceed, I wonder if we could 
have a showing of hands and a naming of names of witnesses who care 
to be heard on the Coast Guard subject so we can ascertain as to how 
many witnesses we have relating to that matter ? 

Mr. Winrievp. Does that include this list ? 

Mr. Barrierr. There might be some who are not on there, and I 
think we might find out. Would you give your names one by one, 
please ? 

The following indicated that they would testify: Irving Hoage, 
Paul Wingren, Frank Peratrovich, James Pinkerton, Emory Tobin, 
Kd Wolf, Clifford Phillips, and Lloyd Rollog. 


Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Steers, would you please identify yourself ? 


STATEMENT OF CY STEERS, OWNER AND OPERATOR OF STEERS 
WHOLESALE AGENCY 


Mr. Steers. Cy Steers of Steers Wholesale Agency. 

Mr. Barrierr. And you desire to testify relating to H. R. 8807 
and companion bills ¢ 

Mr. Sreers. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Please proceed in your own way, Mr. Steers. 

Mr. Steers. Well, at first I could probably give you just a little 
brief history of this charter situation. It goes back to 1943 or 1944, 
when I first got involved in it. At that time, of course, the war was 
still on and it was quite a problem with shipping, so there were a 
lot of commodities we couldn’t ship at all the way the regulations 
were by the common carriers at that time, so in order to get those 
things of perishable nature like soft fruit, watermelon, cantaloup, 
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cherries and things of that nature, we had to charter fishing boats in 
order to get that ‘stuff in here at times, because the common carriers 
refused to accept these items under refrigeration. They would ship 
it on deck at the owner's risk and it is next to impossible to ship that 
kind of stuff in that manner, so we started chartering small boats, not 
too extensively at that time, and then as time went on, the situation 
did not get any better and in 1944 and 1945 we c chartered quite a few, 
and in 1946 I believe it w as, I was talking to Walter Manahan, who 
was at that time traffic manager for Northland Tr ansportation Co., 
and I was attempting to find out what the situation would be as far 
as getting refrigerated space for these commodities, and he said at 
that time that as far as he could see, there was no chance for any 
improvement in the next few years and if he were in my position, that 
he would charter some vessel to bring that merchandise 1n, so at that 
time we started in on a regular basis and in 1947, I believe it was, 
March of 1947, we chartered a vessel on a more or less of a year-round 
basis. 

Mr. Bartierr. May I interrupt there ? 

Mr. Srerers. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. When you say “we,” who do you mean ? 

Mr. Srerrs. Well, originally I chartered alone, but it got so compli- 
cated to handle on account of the ownership of all the merchandise 
aboard that we formed a joint charter with myself and Pacific Fruit 
and I believe there was some other one on the original deal, and since 
then we have enlarged it until there are probably 20 or 30 on the char- 
ter that we are using now and then we went along on that basis for 
quite some time and now it is gradually evolving, since about 1952, that 
we have brought most of our perishable g goods in that way. 

It started originally because we couldn’t get certain items and then 
we had an awful time getting adequate refrigerated space on the 
vessels. They would give us a “half or less of what our 1 requirements 
were. In the last 5 years we brought practically all of the perishable 
goods that I use and that I sell here in town on chartered vessels with 
a group charter. 

Mr. Curttrn. May [ask a question, Mr. Steers? 

Mr. Sreers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtry. Do you bring your merchandise in through Alaska 
Steams hip C o. or through individuals? 

Mr. Sreers. I have my own dock. 

Mr. Curtin. — don’t use the Alaska Steamship then ? 

Mr. Srerrs. I do use Alaska Steam at times now, but the majority 
of it is during the season. We regulate this charter deal according 
to what our actual needs are, and there are times during the winter 
when there is not a lot of business and it does not warrant running 
the vessel to our own dock. 

Mr. Curtry. Is the group which joined with you in this project, is 
it an incorporated group or a formal group ? 

Mr. Steers. No. 

Mr. Curtin. Just an unassociated group that joined together ? 

Mr. Srerrs. It is just an association of firms that have joined to- 
gether on this charter to make it more convenient. We don’t go to 
Ketchikan alone. We come in to Ketchikan and then we have Hyda- 
burg, Craig, and Klawock on the west coast of Prince of Wales 
Island; Kake and Pelican City and Hoonah. 
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Mr. Curtin. The membership of the group is rather fluid; that is, 
people are in it one time and out another time ¢ 

Mr. Sreers. No; right now it is on a year-around charter basis and 
everybody is on the ¢ charter for the full length of the time, and they 
are assessed on a basis in relation to the cargo that they have aboard 
the vessel. 

Mr. Curtin. How many members do you have ? 

Mr. Sreers. Oh, I don’t know exactly, but I would say there is be- 
tween 20 and 30 now. We have most of the fish buyers involved in it 
now, because in order to make the thing pay out so we don’t lose a lot 
of money in the operation, we have to have southbound cargo, so 
most of the fish buyers are involved so that they can ship their frozen 
fish either to Prince Rupert or Seattle. 

Mr. Curtin. Do the ships that you use meet the requirements of the 
Coast Guard as to their safety regulations, or are they the type of 
ship that the Coast Guard is complaining about ? 

Mr. Sreers. Well, they meet safety regulations, but they don’t meet 
these 

Mr. Curtin. I mean bulkheading and things of that kind ¢ 

Mr. Sreers. Well, but they don’t meet the specifications as they are 
now for inspection. That is why we use the charter boats. 

Mr. Currin. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt / 

Mr. Van Peur. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, Mr. Steers, has the Coast Guard urged you to 
desist from this operation 4 

Mr. Steers. Oh, they have at times bothered quite a lot. However, 

I don’t get most of it direct. A lot of it is down in Seattle. They 
have boarded the vessels a few times at Ketchikan, in fact a couple 
of times this last year, with little or no comment. They just go down 
and look at the papers and go through things and leave. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, the committee was told in Washington that 
there is regular scheduled freighter service by the Alaska Steam to 
Ketchikan adequate to serve all needs, so I ‘ask you this question: 
What detrimental effect, if any, would there be for you and others 
similarly situated if the charter arrangement did not continue ? 

Mr. Sreers. Well, in the first place, we couldn’t get the cargo to 
my own dock because we do not have sufficient to warrant the mini- 
mum that Alaska Steam requires for a special landing, which would 
cause quite a little additional expense on our part. 

Mr. Bartierr. How far is your dock from Alaska Steam ? 

Mr. Sreers. Oh, perhaps a mile. 

Mr. Barrierr. Any other result ¢ 

Mr. Steers. Well, one thing, if the charter deal wasn’t working at 
all, it would hamper our service to these towns on the west coast. It 
would be rather difficult to sell the merchandise, to get the supplies 
out there, and our experience was—and we have no reason to believe 
that it would be any different—that it was utterly impossible to get 
adequate refrigerator space during the summer busy months from 
the common carriers that were operated and that goes back to when 
there were three of them operating. 

Mr. Barrierr. How frequently does the Alaska Steam put into 
Ketchikan with freighters during the winter season? Is there a regu- 
larity of service ? 
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Mr. Srrers. Oh, yes, they are in every week. 

Mr. Bartierr. Every week / 

Mr. Sreers. That’s right. 

Mr. Barrierr. You don’t think that you could serve the outlying 
ports so well if you did not have this charter arr: angement ¢ 

Mr. Srerers. No, it would be next to impossible to give them any 
decent service at all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, the committee was told, in Washington that 
if the freight came here by Alaska Steam then it could be sent out 
from Ketchikan or from Juneau, as the case might be, to these out 
lying ports without any objection from the scheduled carriers, and 
that no evil effects would occur. You don’t agree with that 4 

Mr. Srreers. I don’t agree at all. One of the main reasons is the 
nature of so much of the merchandise. It is perishable and there is 
always a timelag between the arrival in Ketchikan and when it can be 
transshipped, and what are you going to do with frozen goods during 
that time / 

Mr. Barrterr. Thank you, Mr. Steers. 

Mr. Drewry, the counsel for the committee. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Steers, are you a part of this Ketchikan Mer- 
chants Charter group ¢ 

Mr. Steers. No, Lam not. 

Mr. Drewry. It is aseparate concern ? 

Mr. Sreers. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. Are there other merchants in your cooperative charter 
from other ports than Ketchikan /—mere hants from Hydaburg, for 
instance / 

Mr. Sreers. No, there is none in Hydaburg, but there is one other 
that would be classed as a merchant in Hoonah and Pelican that is on 
the charter with us. Most of the merchandise, practically all of it that 
goes to Hydaburg and ¢ rag, is delivered by my self or one or the other 
of the charters of the Seattle suppliers. They are on this deal. 

Mr. Drewry. With your own boat ? 

Mr. Sreers. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Who isthe merchant in Pelican and Hoonah ? 

Mr. Sreers. Pros Ganty, the Pelican Cold Storage & Cannery. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, are there particular vessels that are involved 
in these charter arrangements or as you make new charters, do you 
vet different vessels? I mean, are we concerned with some partic ular 
boats that do not, in the opinion of the Coast Guard, meet inspection 
requirements ¢ 

Mr. Sreers. Well, we have used, on a more or less regular basis, 
for the last 4 or 5 years, four different boats, but prior to that there 
have been a dozen or two boats involved. 

Mr. Drewry. Usually they are fishing vessels ? 

Mr. Sreers. Well, the ‘vy were originally, some of them were fishing 
vessels and some of them were former Government boats from the 
war. 

Mr. Drewry. The advantage - that they have more effective re- 
frigerated capacity than the Alaska Steam; is that right / 

Mr. STEERS. Well. they have more flex ible refrigerator space. The 
vesse wnare entirely re frigerated if we want to use them that w: iy. How- 
ever, generally on our northbound trip there is a certain amount of dry 

cargo that we do not refrigerate, but we are able this way to get the 
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refrigerated space to fill our needs which we were never able to do 
from the common carriers, going back even to when there were three 
of them; we still h: ad this same problem. 

Mr. Drewry. In quantity or type of commodity ¢ 

Mr. Steers. Both, but large ly quantity. 

Mr. Drewry. Do the boats sometimes go directly from Seattle to 
the other ports or do they always come here first ¢ 

Mr. Sreers. The ones that I am using generally come here first. 
There have been cases when they went mnaaelee e else first, but in- 
variably they will come here first and we think it is quite important 
that Ketchikan be included in this arrangement, oe it makes it 
economically possible to run these vessels. If we just had to go to 
these outports, you couldn't possibly run them and come out on the 
thing, because there would not be enough cargo most of the time to 
justify the operation. 

Mr. Drewry. When they come here first, do they, then, the same 
boats, go to outlying ports 4 

Mr. Sreers. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. You have your own boat to here, too / 

Mr. Srreers. No, we have just these charter boats. 

Mr. Drewry. Just the charter boats ? 

Mr. Srerers. Just the charter boats; that’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. You said it would be next to impossible to supply 
these outly! Ing ports that sounds like there is a chance ? 

Mr. Steers. Well 

Mr. DRewnry. Llow would it be done ? 

Mr. Sreers. The only way that I can see that we could do it would 
be if it was shipped on Alaska Steam, for instance. It would have 
to lay on the dock there at the Alaska Steam dock until the available 
transportation was ready to go out there, and, as I say, on perishable 
commodities you are certi ainly hot going to get them there in usable 
condition. 

Mr. Drewry. What would be the available transportation / 

Mr. Sreers. There is a mail boat, a freight boat, that goes out there 
once a week and they have atte mpted to fit their schedule as closely as 
pos ssible to Alaska Steam, but there is still a timelag there and some- 
times it is a matter of several days, depending on the problems we 
run into, and the goods won't stand that kind of treatment. They 
have got to be under refrigeration at all times. 

Mr. Drewry. If you are not the person to answer this one, we will 
save it for somebody else, but one thing that is not clear to me in 
reading the record in Washington is just what exactly would be 
involved if the vessels were made to conform to inspection 4 

Mr. Sreers. Well, I think somebody else could answer that prob- 
ably better than I could. 

Mr. Drewry. I understand that there was worked out that the 
Coast Guard would take a look at 1 or 2 of these vessels and determine 
what would need to be done. I suppose that has not been completed; 
at least [haven't heard of it. 

Mr. Sreers. Not to my knowledge. We, at one time, used a vessel 
that was considerably smaller than these that we are using now. 
We did operate under inspection by the Coast Guard, but it was un- 
der the 65-foot limit and the hundred gross tons, and the requirements 
are a great deal different for that sized vessel than it is for these 
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that are supplying us largely now, and we were able to operate that 
under the inspection satisfactorily, but as things developed she wasn’t 
adequate for the business so we had to give that up. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Steers, may the committee infer then from 
your testimony that, generally speaking, you favor the provisions of 
H. R. 8807 rather than those of S. 1798 

Mr, Steers. That is correct. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Peratrovich ¢ 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK PERATROVICH, ALASKA 
TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE 


Senator Perarrovicu. My name is Frank Peratrovich, and I am 
from Alaska, a town on the west coast of Prince of Wales 
Island. 

Mr. Barriterr. Your business, Senator Peratrovich ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. I operate a general store. I would be classi 
fied as a very small business man. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would you Care, in your owh words, to tell the « Om 
mittee your views on this proposed legislation ¢ 

Senator Pr RATROVICH. Mr. Chairman, I al more concerned Ol) thi 
provision of transportation in the hauling freight and so forth. I 


think we on that island over there, whic lh consists of 3 or 4 commun) 





ties, are very Vit: lly affected as to what decision will be made in con 
nection with the Senate bill and the House bill. 

efor song a My reasons, i am in lined to favor, | would favor, 
this bill that the ‘hamber of Commerce of Ketchikan has endorsed. 


While I think r am not too familiar with the Senate bill, I have not 
read it, but I understand there is a provision there w hich would take 
care of the outports, but I think the authors of the bill failed to 
realize that these towns are so small that you almost have to have a 
connection with these inland ports like Ketchikan and Juneau and 
so forth in order for them to have a payload to come out to these little 
ports. If we don’t get that consideration, then it will be impossible 
for them to pay us Visit once a month or whatever it may be 

Now, there is an advantage to us for that type of boats operating, 
because they have refrigeration. In our particular case, there is one 
boat that calls at these ports that has been mentioned here. They 
have a facilities to e urns perish ables and meats there and so 
forth, which we do not have should we make our shipments via the 
Alaska Steamship (Co. They don’t come to our ports. They dis 
chi irge our Tre ioht for the west coast here in Ketchikan and they must 
ee transported from here on what we call the mail boat to these var 
iou ports. In other words, we pay the frieght from Seattle to here 
and pay the wharfage here for the handling and then we pay the 
freight again from here to the west coast ports, which is kind of an 
expensive operation but I don’t see how you can avoid it, but we do 
feel that this tvpe of boat slias consideration, that is what Mr. 
Steers refers to, is very much needed in our case. 

I want to again emphasize that in order for them to come to these 
little ports we must have freight for these larger towns, otherwise 
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it would be impossible for them to just make direct trips to these little 
towns. 

Now that is the extent of my feeling on this matter, and I think the 
committee should give that consideration for what it is worth. We 
have approximately tf or 5 communities, 3 very much established 
communities over a period of years. There has been a stold storage 
for a period of 4 to 5 years, with possibilities of something else com- 
ing in. We have logging camps that need the service as I mentioned 
here, and we are very vitally cone erned about this thing. 

Mr. Barrierr. Senator Peratrovich, you are a member of the Alas- 
ka Territorial Senate ? 

Senator Perarrovicn. Yes, sir; lam. 

Mr. Barrierr. You said Alaska Steam does not call at these ports. 
Don't they come in at all or don’t they come in reguls rly ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. I understand that they made a trip into 
Hydaburg last summeer, I will qualify my statement, but I think that 
was the first time for a number of years. 

Mr. Barrierr. A number of years? 

Senator Prrarrovicn. Yes. But they don’t come in to Hydaburg 
or Craig, as I reeall. 

Mr. Barrterr. You mentioned 4 or 5 communities ? 

Senator Prrarrovicu. I would say about—well, Alaska Steam, it 
would be utterly impossible, I think, for them to go to this cold storage. 

Mr. Barrterr. But how many communities are concerned ¢ 

Senator Prerarrovicu. Three. 

Mr. Barriterr. And how many people are involved ¢ 

Senator Perarrovicn. 1 would say approximately, perhaps twelve 
or thirteen hundred. 

Mr. Barrierr. Senator Peratrovich, what would occur, in your 
opinion, if legislation were not enacted to waive the Coast Guard 
inspection requirements and the operators of these vessels declined to 
keep them in the trade if they were subjected to more expenses? How 
would your communities be served then ¢ 

Senator Perarrovicu. We would be at the mercy of this long way 
around, you might say, not only as a time element, but also in the 
increase in the cost of shipping in your freight. 

Mr. Barrierr. You would take it in them ? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, the Alaska Steam would bring it to 
Ketchikan, and in some cases the Ketchikan Merchants Co-operative 
would get it that way, and then it would be unloaded at Ketchikan and 
the mail boat from here would take it out to our ports on the west 
coast. 

Mr. Barrierr. Does that have adequate refrigeration ? 

Senator Prrarrovicu. The mail boat doesn’t have refrigeration 
on it. 

Mr. Barrverr. That’s all. 

Mr. Van Pelt ¢ 

Mr. Van Perr. These communities that you have referred to, they 
are being served now through this charter service that Mr. Steers 
referred to? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Yes, they do. They come in and bring our 
produce and meats and so forth. 


Mr. Van Petr. That’s all. 
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Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Curtin ? 


Mr. Currin. Are you a member of the Ketchikan charter associa- 


ai 
tion / 
Senator Perarrovicn. I ~ sign up for that, but they found it un- 
profitable to pay us a call, so I didn’t see the necessity for me belong 


ing to it any longer. 

Mr. Currin. Are you a member of any association 4 

Senator Peratrovicu. No, 1 don't belong to any association. 

Mr. Currin. Do you know how many of those associations are 
working in and around this district / 

Senator Perarrovicu. No, I don't. 

Mr. Curtin. Are you in a position, Senator, to tell us what would 
be aanivad of these vessels to mi — ‘mi comply with the ¢ ‘oust Guard 
regulations, to pass an inspection by the Coast Guard under existing 
law ¢ 

Senator PeERATROVICH. , 1 personally have always been a strong 
— te of proper equipn ent on any type of boat, and I think the 

neern here would be the requirement of licensed men on the boat. 

‘Mr. ( ‘urTIN. Then I take it that you are not familiar with all of the 
requirements / 

Senator Perarrovicu. No; IT am not. I used to keep up on that 
but I haven't for so long. but I do know this, that there have been 
attempts made to place licensed men on these boats that make the 
tr Ips " the west coast, which would be almost pro! hibitive. 

Mr. Currin. Is it the same group of vessels that are used for this 
or do the vessels come and vo for this pi uticular typ e of service / 

Senator Prerarrovicn. I don’t quite understand your question. 

Mr. Currin. Is there a certain number of vessels that carry this 
merchandise for you and other merchants now 7 

Senator Perarroviciu. No: im our case it is a kind 
ation there. We only have this one boat. the bout that Mir. Steers 
and others operate. 

Mr. CURTIN. About how Mans boats do this tvpe of work in this 





unique situ 


area ¢ 

Senator Prrarrovicn. I think the Ketchikan Merchants Chartet 
has—I don’t know how many boats they have, but IT do know they 
operate them. They don't come to our ports at all: T want to make 
that clear. 

Mr. Curtin. But do they use the same boats all the time / Isn't 
it a case where they use one boat 1 week and then another? 
Senator Perarrovicn. Oh, I see your question there. That is true. 
Mr. Currin. Which is the fact? Do they use the same group of 


boats all the time / 


Senator Perarrovicu. To ni knowledge, they do. Now, you take 


in our case, they have this Robert eugene coming Mm there all the 
time. 

Mr. CURTIN. Do you know whether those boats are under or over 

feet / 

Senator Perarrovicn. I think they are over 65 feet. 

Mr. Curtin. Incidentally, are any of those vessels available in the 
port now so that we could see them, if you know ? 

Senator Prerarrovicn. 1 wouldn't know that. Mr. Steers could 


perhaps give you that information. 


Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 
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Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Drewry / 

Mr. Drewry. Senator, your main concern is with the service? 

Senator Perarrovicu. Yes. That is my opinion, and I don’t like 
to appear and say just what I think, but that is the problem. I 
would like to speak for the entire area. This is a unique situation 
and I think I should call the attention of the committee to it. 

Mr. Drewry. You are dependent on these charter boats to serve 
your store 4 
* Senator Perarrovicu. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. If the legislation were such that it were opened to 
anyone and not restricted to co-ops, wouldn't you, as a merchant who 
is not a member of the co Op, be in a better position 4 

Senator Prerarrovicu. 1 dont deny that, but very unfortunately, 
[ don’t think Alaska Steam or the larger corporations find it profit- 
able to come into those a 

Mr. Drewry. Well, 1 wasn’t thinking of a larger corporation, but 
I was thinking of the notin of some day ‘perhaps, maybe not now 
but some day, of an independent operator of a boat that would find 
it worthwhile to serve the area with a vessel that would be competi- 
tive with the co op. 

If the law is written and provides for exemption from inspection 
only for the co-ops, it looks to me as though this would put you at 
thei meres toa certain extent. 

Senator Perarrovicn. Well, I will go along with you on that. I 
don't think that this should be a closed-shop deal; I think it should 
be left open, 

Mr. Drewry. The original bill introduced by Representative Mag- 
nuson just exempted vessels of less than a hundred and fifty gross 
tons in these waters. It wasn’t limited to co ops. 

Senator Perarrovicu. Well, I am against that. I am against that. 
Ill tell you what we do in connection with that—sometimes we have 
some of our boys fishing down south. Some of them have boats that 
average 45 and 50 feet in length, and when the season is over, if they 
are coming anywhere near our port, they wire up and say, “Have you 
vot any freight to bri ne up?” und In some cases we do give them our 
business and it is quite a help. That is only in the fall that we get 
that tvpe of shipments. 

Mr. Drewry. Why would you be against what the ori — bill 
provided 4 Do you think it would bring too many people ll 

Senator Perarrovicn. You claim that Senate bill exe Saaia 

Mr. Drewry. This is not the Senate bill. This is the original bill 
by Representative Magnuson, in which it was not confined, the ex- 
emption was not confined to the co-ops, but it provided so that any 
vessel not exceeding 150 gross tons would be exe mpt from Inspection 
Irrespective of who owned it. [ mean, if I owned it, then I could 
vet in there. 

Senator Peravrrovicu. That is for the particular case of hauling 
freight:isthat it / 

Mr. Drewry. Yes. 

Senator Perarrovicn. Iam not against it, as IT stated. I guess you 
misunderstood me. I woul | vo along on that. 

Mr. Drewry. What is vour unde rstanding as to why this legislation 
must be made, as to why the ‘vy can’t be made to « ‘onform to inspection ¢ 
I believe you said the licensed men was the reason / 
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Senator Prerarrovicu. That is subject to correction. That is my 
opinion. As far as actual inspection of the boat, I don’t think there 
is too much strenuous objection to that angle, but I think where they 
are required to hire licensed mates and pilots, and so forth, they would 
find it very impractical to pay the salary that they would be required 
to pay. 

Mr. Drewry. So it would be the additional cost of making a vessel 
conform / 

Senator Perarrovicn. That is my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Senator Peratrovich. 

Senator Perarrovicu. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Rollog. 

Will you please be seated and identify yourself and then proceed 4 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD ROLLOG, OWNER AND OPERATOR OF THE 
FEDERAL MARKET 


Mr. Rowwoe. My name is L loyd Rollog. I have the market over 
here across the street. I te soy about 10 persons over there. It is 
the Federal Market. It is right across the street over there, and I 
am here, of course. on behalf of the continued operation of the Ketehi 
kan Merchants Charter Association. 

We have been shipping on it now ever since its inception in 1952, 
and | think this idea started originally during a long draceed out 
strike, when all us merchants were practically at the point of going 
out of business. We were in need of merchandise, and I had an oppor 
tunity to get hold of a boat in Seattle that was down there. He had 
gone down empty and was returning empty, so I made arrangements 
to have him bring a load of freight up for me. That gave us the idea 
then of these small ships and we brought up about 16 tons for the 
store and kept me going and kept my shelves somewhat near filled, 
and shortly after that, why a group of us got together and chartered 
this small boat and got it started, and we have grown and continued 
to grow since then, although we have been stric ‘tly a nonprofit setup. 
We haven't made any money at it, but we have kept the merchandise 
coming through and it arrives in excellent condition, and it usually 
arrives in during the daylight hours, when we are not loaded down 
with overtime. That is, where ships used to come in at Y o'clock in 
the morning, I would have to have my crew on at 2 o'clock in the 
morning to bring my freight in. Now we are unloaded during the 
regular store hours and there is no extra labor load as far as getting 
our merchandise in. 

In other words, if the ship happens to come in during the night, 
these small ships now, our type of operation is flexible enough that 
we can hold the ship at the dockside and unload during conventional 
hours and thereby not throwing any terrific load on the merchants 
themselves as far as labor is concerned. 

And so we shoul l like to see these ships continue to operate. 

Mr. Bartruetrr. Which of these bills do you favor, Mr. Rollog—the 
one which Was passed by the Senate, Sy 1798, or the one W hich is before 
the Hlouse committee, H. R. S807, if you understand the differences 
bet ween those bills 2 
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Mr. Rotxioc. Well, frankly, this bill to allow us to operate with the 
eee of regulations and coverage—we haven't had any accidents, 
They have operated very safely, these ships. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Rollog, as I recall it, representatives of the 
Alaska Steamship Co. came before the committee at Washington and 
said, in etfect: “We serve regularly the ports such as Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, and Juneau. We operate a scheduled service. 
We conform with all the require ments of law. Why, then, should we 
be forced to compete against ships that don’t conform with those 
require ments and there fore are able to undercut us 

What woul l your answer to that be ? 

Mr. Rotioc. Well, when they refer to undercutting now, just what 
does that mean / 

Mr. Barruerr. Undereutting was an unfortunate term. I think I 
am putting words in their mouth. 

Mr. Rotioag. Yes. 

Mr. Bartruerr. But a che: aper operation, and they were forced to 
have, on account of strict compliance with all existing laws relating 
to Inspection 

Mr. RotitoG. Well, as a matter of self-prese ‘rvation, let’s put it this 
way: A merchant thal aut ae rates with a short inventory, and if you can 
vet mere hancise out of Seattle on a quic ker basis from the time your 
order is pl: wed until the time you vet it back and you can get it rolling 
in here at reasonable intervals so that you know your store and you 
know your inventory—but under existing conditions before, there was 
times there when there was a 30-day lapse from the time the order was 
placed until it was delivered on the dock, inasmuch as we are only 
about > days out of Seattle here. 

Mr. Barriterr. Why was that ? 

Mr. Rotiog. It laid on the dock in Seattle until such time as there 
was ample room to store it. I can assure you, and I have records to 
show in my store, that I had merchandise lay on the Alaska Steam 
dock for 3 weeks because of so-called lack of shipping space, and then 
I was charged demurrage on top of it, when I got the bill. 

Mr. Barriterr. Would that be a seasonal proposition, or could 
happen at any time? 

Mr. Rortiog. It could have been; I don’t recall, but it possibly was, 
but still and all, we have seasonal problems today, too, but we have 
our merchandise expedited in the very closest time. I have sent an 
order in here on a Monday, through the mail, and I have received it 
on the dock the following Monday, 1 week, under the present setup. 

Mr. Bartierr. How often do these ships that serve you come in? 

Mr. Rotioc. We can operate on a weekly basis. 

Mr. Bartrierr. You operate according to need though ? 

Mr. Rotuoc. That is correct: yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Perr. Do these charter ships carry any passengers at all ? 

Mr. Rotitog. None whatever; no. 

Mr. Van Petr. And do they make stops before coming here to some 
of these other ports that we have referred to? 

Mr. Rotiog. Not to my knowledge, unless our agent could possibly 
answer that more ¢ learly than I, but tomy knowledge, I believe Ketch- 


ikan is our first stop. 
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Mr. Van Petr. By operating as you are, it eliminates this double 
handling ? 

Mr. Rotxioc. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Petr. If the ship stops here first it would then proceed 
to one of the other ports with the balance of the cargo? 

Mr. Rotxoe. That is correct. They drop our cargo here and then 
move on to the next port. 

Mr. Van Pevr. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtry. How frequently does the Alaska Steamship Co. come 
to Ketchikan / 

Mr. Rotioc. They come in every week. 

Mr. Curtin. Every week ? 

Mr. Rotioc. Every week; that is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtin. But you hi: e many occasions when your merchandise 
was not brought in weekly, but laid around for several weeks? 

Mr. Rotioe. On quite a number of occasions, although that one in- 
cident I related to you was the longest. In fact, we sent tracers out 
and finally located it. It was still on the dock in Seattle. I mean, 
I checked through my wholesalers. They had delivered it, so we got 
it down and that is where it was, presumably buried back behind some- 
body else’s freight. It may have been an oversight on the wharfinger’s 
part; we don’t know, but it was hurting us up here. 

Mr. Curtty. Is there a big differential on the cost of bringing your 
freight in on the Alaska Steam as against the charter ships? 

Mr. Rotioc. There is none whatsoever. 

Mr. Curtin. It isn’t cheaper to bring it in that way ? 

Mr. Rotioc. No; the rates are identical. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. That leads to what I was wondering about. You are 
a member of the association ? 

Mr. Routxoe. That is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. So you are one of the several charterers ? 

Mr. Rotxioe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. And each of you signs the charter agreement with 
the boatowner ? 

Mr. Rotuoc. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Now, you say the rates are the same; actually it isn’t 
so much a rate as it is your contribution to the charter hire: is that 
right—hbut it is figured so that it comes out the same ? 

Mr. Rotioc. That is the way it was based. You would set the tariffs 
and frankly, we have fallen behind. We haven’t even broken even 
financially on it. I mean, it hasn’t held up, and of course, any addi- 
tional financial burden would do it; that would break us. 

Mr. Drewry. If, for instance, the next time you came around the 
owner of the boat says, “Fellows, I have vot to go toa lot of additional 
expense so your charter rate goes up,” then that would make it more 
costly than the stand: urd steamer rates ? 

Mr. Rotiog. That is correct. Well, the ‘vy have intimated that they 
would like to raise the rates on their particular line, which was borne 
in here a short while ago. It is contemplated. Of course, that hasn't 
gone into effect yet, but it is very possible. 
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Mr. Drewry. This is somewhat of an irregular operation, so in 
your agreement is there provision that if costs should become higher 
for one reason or another that you make additional contributions 4 

Mr. Rotiog. That is exactly it. Each member is assessed on the 
basis of the volume of freight that he has shipped in. In other words, 
a larger shipper would assume more of the assessment than the smaller 
one, but it would be prorated out so that we would have to absorb any 
deficiencies. 

Mr. Drewry. Has that occurred / 

Mr. RotLocG. Not as yet. We have held tough, but I can see we are 
going to have to. We have held off so far and satisfied our creditors 
and kept going, and under the new management we have now, we have 
shown remarkable progress in getting straightened out. 

Mr. Drewry. The charter hire goes to the owner in the form of the 
tariff rates ¢ 

Mr. Rotiog. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. In other words, you don’t charter the boat for a lump 
sum for a year or anything like that, but he receives this money from 
you as if it werea tariff ¢ 

Mr. Rouxiog. I think Mr. Hoage could answer that. Could I pass 
that to Mr. Hoage? I think he is more familiar with that than I am, 
how that is actually handled. My interest is strictly as a shipper in 
getting the merch: indise to Ketchikan in good, salable condition, get- 
ting it regularly so that we in turn can pass it on to our consumers. 

Mr. Drewry. What kind of produce do you handle—all kinds? 

Mr. Rotwoc. It is just a grocery store, that’s right, and my produce 
consists of vegetables and meats, and so on, like that. 

Mr. Drewry. So you would have the same problem as was men- 
tioned by Mr. Steers ¢ 

Mr. Rotiog. That is correct, s 

Mr. Drewry. Certain commodities, if sent by the regular carrier, 
would, just in the nature of things, not be in as good condition when 
you received them as you would want ¢ 

Mr. Rotioc. Well, we have had an opportunity to compare, and 
myself, I feel that we have about as adequate refrigeration as can be 
possibly put aboard any ship. The condition of the merchandise—I 
think we are very critical about that, to see that merchandise arrives 
in just about the same condition as it left Seattle. It is quite an impor- 
tant item with us. 

If you move in about $1, a ve of green stuff every week, that is 
quite an item if you lose it, if it comes in in such shoddy condition 
that it has to be hauled oo ace to the city dump, that means a lot. 
I mean, it is very imperative that that particular item comes iia gh 
in top quality, as you can lose your shirt if you don’t. 

Mr. Drewry. That's all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr, Rollog, very much. 

Mr. Wingren will be our next witness, but first the committee will 
stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed for 5 minutes. ) 

Mr. Barrierr. The committee will be in order. 

Instead of hearing Mr. Wingren right now, we will call Mr. Hoage, 
of Seattle. 


Will you please identi fy youl self, Mr. Hoage ? 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING HOAGE, AGENT, KETCHIKAN MERCHANTS 
CHARTER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hoace. Irving Hoage. My last name is spelled H-o-a-g-e. I 
am the agent for the Ketchikan Merchants Charter Association. 

Mr. Barrierr. The committee will be pleased to hear whatever con 
tribution you care to offer. 

Mr. Hoagce. As agent for various members of the Ketchikan Mer 
chants Charter Association, located in the towns of Wrangell, Peters 
burg, Juneau, Hoonah, Pelican, Craig. Klawock, Hydaburg, and 
numerous other smaller towns in southeastern Alaska, Lam employed, 
have power of attorney and authority to charter vessels in the names 
of individual members on a voyage basis. 

The operation at this time has under charter four vessels. The 
total gross tonnage 1s 600 tons, of all the vessels. 

Mr. Barrierr. What are their names ? 

Mr. Hoage. The Ruth Ann, the Vitanie, the Coral Sea. and the 
lee land. 

This operation started prior to my connection with the company. 
I assumed mana; gement during the last year, but it has its roots, as 
Mr. Rollog described, during 1952 and prior to the time that Mr. 
Steers mentioned, and which has oradually evolved into the joining 
together of numbers of people to assure themselves of a steady flow 
of me rchandise and to vet it here in good shape, not only he re in 
Ketchikan—the success that the ve njoyed } in the regular ity of arriving 
an id the condition of products became well ky hkOWT]TL ale | per ople i Junen ul 
and Wrangell and other towns joined in to assure thems alee s of the 
same service. 

We. of course, are opposed to Senate bill L798 because a W oul | 
not be enough tonnage to operate the size vessels we have or be able 
to find vessels of small enough size to take care of the outports and be 
able to cover the cost of operation in the run from Seattle. 

I would like to offer a copy of the articles of the association. This 
is amimeographed copy and not all the members are listed on this, but 
you may have it if it is desired for the records of the committee. 

Mr. Barrierr. Without objection, the statement will be incorpo- 
rated in the record. If there is no objection, it is so incorporated. 

(The following was furnished for insertion :) 


KETCHIKAN MERCHANTS CHARTER ASSOCIATION—ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


JULY 14, 1952. 
(1) 


In view of the uncertainties of regular and adequate shipments of merchandise 
between Southeastern Alaska and the continental United States, due to maritime 
strikes and lack of allocated space by common carrier, We, the undersigned 
Merchants of Southeastern Alaska, do form an Association to be known as the 
KETCHIKAN MERCHANTS CHARTER ASSOCIATION. The purpose of this Association 
is to join in a cooperative venture in chartering a vessel, or vessels, on a bare 
boat basis to transport our merchandise to and from Southeastern Alaska and 
the Continental United States at our joint expense, so as to relieve us of the 
ever-present insecurity and financial hardships of the past and present shipping 
Situation aforementioned. 

» 


( ) 


The Association shall appoint an agent over their signatures, who shall con 
duct the business of the Association on a sound, economical, and self-sustaining 
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basis. Subject to amendment by a majority of members of the Association, the 
salary of the agent shall not exceed the sum of ($750.00) seven hundred and fifty 
dollars monthly. 


The principal place of business of the Association shall be Ketchikan, Alaska, 
and the books and accounts of the Association shall be audited annually by a 
reputable local accounting firm, said audits to be subject to inspection by any 
bona fide member of the Association at any reasonable time. The banking of 


the Association shall be at Ketchikan, Alaska. 


(4) 
Mhe Association shall be nonprofit. Members shall meet the current expenses 
of the Association by contributing the equivalent of freight hire normally 
I by common carrier at the time of shipment, and based on the type and 
erchandise, being transported by a vessel of the Association, and 
belonging to he ember Any ( pelses ibove au l heyv« nd such revenue shall be 
borne jointly by members of the Association on a pro rata basis determined by the 
“umount contributed by each during such period At the end of each twelve 
mth period Commencing from the date of the formation of this Association, 
any surplus remaining to the account of the Association shall be refunded to 
the member the Association 01 pro rata basis to be determined by the 
il ed by ¢ h ¢ ¢ such period 
(5) 
1 good elonging te embers of the Association shall be carried. 
(6) 
The Associatio shall not be responsible for any loss or damage to any 


merchandise carried by vessels of the Association, except that caused by pilfer- 
ing or handling. In the event of loss or damage to merchandise due to pilfering 
or handling, the Association shall compensate for such losses, but not to exceed 
($500.00) five hundrec dollars per voyage. 


Membership in the Association shall be discontinued only upon notification 
in writing to the Agent of the Association, and such discontinuation of mem- 
bership shall not become effective until five days after receipt of such notifica- 
tion by the Agent of the Associatio1 


Alaska Meat (C« Marine Hardware & Supply Co. 
Crystal Dairy Alaska Bottling Works 
Ketchikan Meat Log Cabin Gro ery 

Reagans Foods ernest Anderes 

Tongass Trading Co Del Mar Cafe 

Federal Market Paul M. Hansen 

Wingrens Foods Ferrys Food Store 

Progress Mark White Cliff Grocery 

Tatsuda Grocery Nordby Supply Co. 


= UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
Washington, D. C., November 27, 193 

Mr. Hoace. That is about the extent of what I have. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt, do you care to ask Mr. Hoage any 
que stions ? 

Mr. Van Pevr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Curtin / 

Mr. Currin. Mr. Hoage, do I understand that you have four vessels 
under charter / 

Mr. Hoace. Yes: at this time. 

Mr. Curtin. Are they over or under 65 feet 

Mr. Hoacre They are over 65 feet. 
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Mr. Curtry. What would be required in order to make those vessels 
comply with—pass inspection—under the present Federal regulations ? 
Mr. Hoacr. Well, the present Federal regulations are based on ves- 
sels with a larger tonnage than the vessels operated by our members, 
and their manning requirements would be one requirement. We would 
have to have more men on the vessels and provide more quarters space, 
thereby reducing the cargo-carrying capacity of the vessel and as a 
result we would have less cargo and it is going to cost more money to 
get each ton of cargo to the port. 

Mr. Curtin. I understand from the hearings in Washington that 
your association was against, or rather felt that they could not have 
their vessels meet the inspection requirements because the cost would 
be prohibitive. I wanted to get what would have to be done to make 
those vessels meet the requirements. 

Mr. Hoace. That is an indeterminate factor at this time. We are 
cooperating with the Coast Guard in submitting more of our vessels 
to the Coast Guard for voluntary inspection to determine what would 
be required. 

Mr. Currin. Well, I understood they were recently inspected 
Seattle ? 

Mr. Hoace. Just the visual inspection; they were not aboard, but 
that would | not necessarily satisfy the Coast Guard, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Curtin. Well, then, can’t you tell us just what you do have to do 
in order to meet these requirements ? 

Mr. Hoace. I would not be able to tell you what the Coast Guard 
would require. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Hoage, do I understand that the Coast Guard 
now is looking over one of your boats to find out just exactly how much 
it would cost to make these ch: anges ¢ 

Mr. Hoace. We have been in contact with Admiral Richmond in 
Washington to determine the process necessary in submitting one of 
our vessels for inspection. We have the forms in Seattle and it is our 
intention, within the next 30 days, to submit 1 of these vessels and then 
we ea be able to know what the Coast Guard will require exactly. 

Mr. Curtin. Well, then, would you be in a position to forw: ard to 
the cata in Washington what those requirements are and what 
would be the cost of the requirements ? 

Mr. Hoace. We would be most happy to. 

(The following letter was received for inse rtion.) 
Hon. EpwaArp A. GARMATZ, 


House of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
My Dear Mr. GarRMATZ: This is in further reply to your letter of August 26, 
1957, regarding the examination of vessels covered by proposed bills H. R. 6646, 
H. R. 7161, H. R. 8807 and S. 1798. 
The Coast Guard has completed a thorough and detailed examination of the 
following vessels: 
Motor vessel Ruth Ann: OLN. 256466 
Motor vessel Delpen: O. N. 207529 


Motor vessel Klehowa: O.N. 2352 
Motor vessel Ice land: QO. N. 252483 
Motor vessel Coral Sea: O. N. 254818 


Motor vessel Vitanic: O. N. 246018. 
Motor vessel Robert Bugene: O. N. 116887 
The owners of Ruth Ann submitted an application for inspection on September 
12, 1957, and inspection was made on the 7th and 8th October 1957 at Seattle, 
Wash. The owners were notified of the deficiencies noted on October 17, 1957, 
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and as yet have given no indicating of their intentions. The Ruth Ann was found 
to be in a generally poor condition and requires extensive corrective measures. 

The Delpen, Klehowa, Iceland, and Coral Sea were found to be generally clean, 
well maintained and suitable for the service in which engaged. However, 
certain corrective measures would be required to eliminate conditions which in 
the Coast Guard’s opinion are hazardous prior to certification. 

In addition to the Ruth Ann, the Vitanic and Robert Evgene were found to 
require extensive corrective measures. Although the Robert Eugene is of a 
suitable type her condition is poor and in addition, is considered unsafe due 
to numerous electrical hazards. The Vitanic is considered unsuitable for her 
service due to her general arrangement which would be almost impossible to 
change without rebuilding. 


The Coast Guard will be pleased to be of further assistance in this matter if 
you so desire. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. C. R1cHMOND, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard, Commandant. 

Mr. Curtin. Now that, of course, is with reference to physical 
changes, I presume, on the boat. Is there any other expense that you 
would have to stand to the operation if you meet with the inspection ? 
Isn’t there more personnel or something of that kind involved ? 

Mr. Hoace. Yes. Well, there again, under the normal type of oper- 
ation I understand it would be at least 3 licensed deck officers and 3 
licensed engineers for a vessel to be under inspection, plus any addi- 
tional men required, and a cook and able-bodied seamen. 

Mr. Curtin. A minimum of six people ? 

Mr. Hoace. Seven. 

Mr. Curtin. For boats under 65 feet ¢ 

Mr. Hoacr. Over 65 feet, and under 200 tons. 

Mr. Currin. Are your boats over or under 65 feet ? 

Mr. Hoace. Over 65. 

Mr. Curtin. How many are there in your present crews? 

Mr. Hoace. We have four. 

The Coast Guard has indicated, Admiral Richmond has indicated, 
that our vessels may come under limited inspection applicable to in- 
land waters. There again is a question that we won’t be able to 
answer until the Coast Guard tells us what will be required. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Hoage, do you feel that if you were not per- 
mitted to serve these larger ports you simply couldn’t maintain the 
service to the outlying ports ? 

Mr. Hoace. We could not have any service to the outlying ports; 
ho. 

Mr. Bartiterr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Hoage, I think you mentioned that these boats 
were chartered on a voyage basis ? 

Mr. Hoace. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. What assurance do you have from one voyage to 
another that the boats will be available ? 

Mr. Hoace. Well, we have to get a group of owners that are going 
to make that equipment available to us. 

Mr. Drewry. But you don’t have an annual contract of any kind 
with the owners ? 

Mr. Hoage. No, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. Are the owners in any way related to the charter 
association ? 

Mr. Hoace. Related in what way ? 
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Mr. Drewry. I mean, is Joe Doakes, for instance, the owner of a 
boat and also a member of the association ? 

Mr. Hoace. No, not as individuals; no. Some companies have been 
formed over the years to provide vessels to the fishing industry and 
to the freiehting industry and you have to find someone with sympa- 
thetic interests, the way we feel, in supplying the needs in this par- 
ticular area. 

Mr. Drewry. Right now you have four particular boats 4 

Mr. Hoace. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Whoowns them ? 

Mr. LIOAGE. The charters are owned by four differen compa V1 

Mr. Drewry. Are they in Seattle / 

Mr. HoaGe. No: some of ther are in Alaska also. 

Mr. Drewry. As far as manning requirements are concerned, to 





some extent vour associatiol which is chartering thi hoat would he the 
ss l 1 1 ’ 
one that would have to comply with the requirements It they are in 


! 
: ) 
Sisted upon ¢ 


Mr. Hoace. That’s rig it. 


Mr. Drewry. <As to structural changes, wiring the boats, fireproof 
ine, anvthine of t iat sort then, vou would have to find an owner who 
would acree to make those « hal wes ¢ 

Mr. Hoace. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. If the boat is used for fishing, for instance, it doesn’t 
have to be ins ected. does it 


Mr. Hoace. No. 


Mr. Drewry. So structural changes could affect the vessel for the 
rest of its life and the cost of those changes could be amortized by 
the owner over the balance of the vessel’s life, so would there be a 
question ot whether an owner would he willing to ce mply with the 


Mspectiol requirements even if you were willing to increase your 
charter h re to cover those changes / 


Mr. LIOAGE. The ownel mint not want to dao it beeau e if would 


chane the ve sel so if could not be u ec ] fishing. for example. W th 
out a lot of additional eXpenst > far as they were concerned, if the 
charter were to be terminated, and that would reflect in the daily 
charter hire of the vessel. 

Mir. Drewry. Has there been any discussion between the associa 
t1o) qatne ov ers, Tor - ince. the el it vou are pres tly « aurtel 

om Tf) oO deter ( ether thr ould be to perform 
de j I 

MIr. Es GI Depe (| or ( T hie mnt ormoney 1) \ ec 

Mr. Drewry. I know 

Mr. Hoacr. And, of course, \ ind of con of operation 
t} tel would | ive 

Vii Dri I The testy my Wa ote Ser ed TO me to he 
pre \ ( es) q ) or \ } Sto he a ( USI how 
a ich it s voIng to e ST. There 1 Ss situation ! ‘oO nection ‘i th the 
bill passed, Public Law 519, that has to do with the carrying of pas 
sengers oft ( PIS eCaTTVINeG mo thy 6 passenvel tol ek Q)) 
owner complained bitterly about the cost and stated what the cost 


11] ce ! : | ' My 
would be. He stated that the vessel could carry normally 75 to 100 
‘] 

i 


1 
i 
people ona fishing party or on a tour basis. it Was 1 I: orida,. and 


when it was figured out, in 1 year at a rate of 10 or 15 cents per 


passenger through his normal SeCaSOn, he could recover whatever Cost 
it Was. 
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I think it is important here that we know a little more definitely 
what the difficulties are. Is it that the owners will not charter if the 
work has to be done, or is it that you can’t be competitive, your mer- 
chants can’t be competitive, if they have to have an increase in their 
charter rate? They are the questions to which I think we have to 
find the answers. 

Mr. Hoace. Well, understand this: all the vessels that we currently 
have chartered are either fishing vessels or war surplus or wartime 
vessels, and it is much easier to submit the vessel to inspection if you 
build it to inspection requirements in the beginning. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s right. 

Mr. Hoar. So we can’t answer your questions here as far as the 
cost goes nor can the owners until we can determine exactly what the 
Coast Guard will require and then we will be able to determine if it 
is financially feasible to operate it under those circumstances, but 
from the experience of other common carriers, if it is required to have 
a large crew of seven men, and a lot of other changes, it would not be 
financially feasible to do it. 

Mr. Drewry. How many of the four boats are based here in Alaska ? 

Mr. Hoace. The voyages commence in Seattle and return to Seattle. 

Mr. Drewry. All four / 

Mr. Hoagre. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. If the boats usually call here anyway, why is it essen- 
tial that you go to Seattle in order to make the thing work? 

Mr. Hoace. Well, Seattle is the primary source of supply for sup- 


plies in ve Alaska. The perishable goods originate there. 
Mr. Drewry. I understand that, but the point which was brought 


up in Washington was that the major carrier, Alaska Steam, could 
supply Ketchikan and it could be distributed out from here. Why 
won't that work / 

Mr. Hoacr. It would raise the cost as far as the outports are con- 
cerned. It would raise the cost of the merchandise. If the common 
carrier brings it in and the connecting carrier does not leave for a 
day or 2 days later, they have perishable merchandise, they have to 
set it on the dock here, it has to be drayed into storage and additional 
storage is usually on a minimum basis for 30 days, I presume—L 
don’t know what their charges are here—and again draved to the 
connecting carrier, plus cost out. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, one thing that has been testified is that this 
operation provides you with flexibility. Under that condition 
wouldn’t you still ” ave your association and operate from here, meet- 
Ing your primary carrier and then going to your outlying ports? 
Wh 1\ would it have to lie on the dock 7 

Mr. Hoace. Well, I don’t think there would be enough tonnage. 
I mean, you have the mail boat serving out there. 

Mr. Drewry. You don’t serve those ports yourself 

Mr. Hoacre. We do on occasion ; ves: we have. 

Mr. Drewry. But mainly this is an operation from Ketchikan to 
Seattle / 

Mr. Hoacr. No, our operation is Ketchikan, Wrangell, and Juneau, 
and we serve other ports on a charter basis when we have the equip- 
ment to take care of if and the need is there. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you have minimum requirements as to quantity 
that you take ? 
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Mr. Hoace. Well, we have to cover the costs of oper: ation. 

Mr. Drewry. It would depend on how badly the merchant needs 
the goods, then, as to how much he is willing to pay ¢ 

Mr. Hoace. In the outports ¢ 

Mr. Drewry. Well, with very small quantities, if you are paid 
enough you would go in there ‘ 

Mr. Hoacr. That has not alw: ays been the case. Need, in a lot of 
cases, has been weighed against financial return and the group char- 
ter has stood the expense of it in order to provide the needed serv- 
ice where there was not any regular call by regular carrier. 

Mr. Drewry. But your primary service, the bulk of your service, 
is Seattle to Ketchikan, Juneau, and Wrangell, and did you say 
Petersburg / 

Mr. Hoage. On the northbound we call at Ketchikan, Wrangell, and 
Juneau, at this time. 

Mr. Drewry. And the outlying ports, suc h as those mentioned 
Senator Peratrovich, are handled by a mail boat / 

Mr. Hoace. Well, Mr. Steers’ vessel calls on Craig and Klawock. 
We, of course, have called at Hydaburg for a cannery stop, bringing 
up their supplies this spring. We call there coming southbound. It 
is a contract carriage. 

Mr. Drewry. I am just trying to get a picture of how much of a 
contribution your group m: akes to the outlyi ing ports. 

Mr. Hoage. Well, much the same as what—we try to land in here 
so we can make a better connection with the mail boat. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barriterr. Do you know, Mr. Hoage, how Petersburg is now 
served / 

Mr. Hoace. By Alaska Steamship, in the majority. 

Mr. Bartterr. Exclusively ¢ 

Mr. Hoage. On northbound calls. Well, there may be a few fish- 
ing vessels calling in there with occasional cargoes, such as described 
by Mr. Peratrovich. 

Mr. Bartietrt. None of these charter vessels 7 

Mr. Hoacr. Maybe an occasional charter vessel. We don't call 
there except on southbound, to haul frozen fish. 

Mr. Barrtierr. I trust that you will, in response to Mr. Drewry’s 
request, submit to the committee as promptly as possible these pre- 
cise cost estimates, because I think they are very essential for the 
legislation that is going to be considered. 

Mr. Hoace. We would be most h: appy to. 

Mr. Drewry. One more question, Mr. Hoage. 

Do you haul southbound cargo / 

Mr. HoaGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. What does it consist of ? 

Mr. Hoacer. Frozen fish, canned salmon, mild-cured salmon, oc- 
casionally empty carriers, empty cylinders for oxygen, acetylene, 
things like that. 

Mr. Drewry. Is that frozen fish transportation competitive with 
Alaska Steam ? 

Mr. Hoace. In some respects, yes, and in some respects, no. We ac- 
cept and carry loose frozen fish, something that Alaska Steam cannot 
economically handle and which is a great saving to the fishing 
industry. 
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Mr. Drewry. Is that spread over a period of time or is it just at the 
end of the fishing season ¢ 

Mr. Hoace. It de spends upon how much fis sh is caught, but as a rule, 
it stretches out into February. 

Mr. Drewry. So it is a major item in the economics of your 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Hoacer. It is, definitely. 

Mr. Drewry. It would be another reason, could we say, for justify- 
ing, for making it essential that you go to Seattle ? 

Mr. Hoacr. It is, it almost always goes to Seattle, the loose fish. A 
lot of boxed fish goes through Canadian ports. 

Mr. Drewry. I mean, the result of having that cargo southbound 
means the economy of the charter of these vessels, maintains you in a 
business where otherwise you might not be able to stay in business / 

Mr. Hoace. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. That's all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are there any further questions ¢ 

Thank you very much then, Mr. Hoage. 

Mr. Hoacr. Oh, one other question—Mr. Peratrovich mentioned 
about the licensed personnel on the vessels. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Hoacr. There again is one of the requirements that the Coast 
Guard will tell us when we comply with this voluntary inspection. 

Mr. Curtin. What did yousay? Subject to what ? 

Mr. Hoacr. What is required when we submit our vessels to volun- 
tary inspection. We understand that under the inland rules they 
would require a licensed master and a licensed mate and certificated 
deckmen. Presently we operate under the requirement that the men 
are not required to have a license except for an able-bodied seaman 
license. We inspect the men and, as it happens, we have 50 percent 
of our personnel who have licenses. They are not sailing under their 
licenses. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Paul, if you don’t mind, we will have Jim Pinkerton come on next, 
because he has a lot of fish coming over the dock, he says, and he wants 
to take a look at them. 

Come forward, Mr. Pinkerton. Identify yourself, if you will be 
so good as to do so, and make any statement that you desire. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES PINKERTON, MANAGER, KETCHIKAN COLD 
STORAGE 


Mr. Pinkerton. I am James Pinkerton, manager and member of 
the board of directors of the Ketchikan Cold Storage. It is the largest 
cold-storage plant in Alaska, and as manager of that property, I also 
represent 15 fish dealers throughout the United States from New York 
to Miami and all points in between. 

Last year I purchased and shipped to the various States over 2,000 
tons of fish. Approximately three-fourths of that fish was handled 
on charter vessels. 

I haven’t read and have not had an opportunity to read the legis- 
lation that is being discussed here this morning, either the Senate or 
the House bills, but in sitting on the sidelines and listening to the 
testimony, I realize that anything which disturbs the status quo inso- 
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far as costs in the moving of southbound cargo would badly atiect our 
operation, which in itself is not a small operation. Our plant valua- 
tion is in excess of $114 million, and as I have said I have spent about 
$114 million each year for fish. 

I have from 30 to 40 men on the payroll over there at the height 
of the season and the payroll runs from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred thousand dollars a year. We are in business 12 months 
out of the year. 

Now, the charter vessels as they have been operating are an integral 
part of our oper ation In servicing Our customers. If we can't pro- 
vide service in shipping fish, frequently on very short notice, we are 
out of business, because it is a highly competitive business. In 
Seattle fish can be bought there frozen and made available for ship- 
ment directly into rail cars right out of storage at a much lower 
rate in a port of authority cold-storage plant, much cheaper than it 
can be done up here, because of our labor costs and other operating 
expenses, so we are vitally concerned with any additional freight 
expense that might affect our operation. Competition at Prince Ru- 
pert, W ith cheaper labor, cheaper materials, where the fish is moved 
right out of cold storage into rail cars, affects our operation. We 
have to get our fish to railhead as economically as possible. 

The utilization of the small vessels which has been discussed here 
this morning is important to us as compared with, say, a knot-type 
vessel which is currently used by the Alaska Steamship Co., is im- 
portant to our plant and to any other plant in Alaska, inasmuch as 
they take up only a small segment of our dock when they are loading 

cargo. The CMAV’s? take up the entire front and put us out of 
business when they are loading. 

The continued operation of the charter vessels would be to our ad 
vantage and I feel that the maintenance of our operation here is 
import ant to the community, to the fishing industry and to the towns- 
tomy because, after all, this was a fishing village and a fishing town 
ong before the pulp industry moved in. The economy of the town 
is based on fish, and anything that affects my operation affects the 
town, because if we can’t buy fish and compete with stateside mar- 
kets, we are out of business, so that, I believe, is about all I would care 
to say. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. What is the speed of the ships they are using now? 

Mr. Pinkerton. Well, they figure on making Seattle in about 72 
hours. 

Mr. Van Perr. 72 hours? 

Mr. Prxxerton. That’s right, and Rupert—one of the advantages 
of using the small boats to Rupert, you always load on str: aight 
time. You start loading at 8 in the morning, depending on the 
amount of cargo, finish up by 5 in the evening and he is in Rupert 
ready to discharge at 8 the following morning. It is a 9-hour run, 
overnight run, and his speed, I would say, would be comparable to a 
Liberty ship. Maybe the ‘y make it in 48 or 50 hours, the others, and 
maybe 65 to 70 for the smaller vessels, but a few hours difference is 
immaterial as long as the refrigeration equipment is working, and 
another thing that I should say, these smaller vessels can slip into the 


1 Abbreviation for knot-type ship. 
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dock and pick up a dozen or 15 tierces of mild-cured salmon, about 
a thousand pounds apiece, and slide on his way. He is gone in 15 
minutes. 

Having been a steamship agent here and operated for 214 years 
the knot-type vessels, the CMAV1I’s, for Alaska Transportation in 
1946 and 1948, I am well acquainted with the high operating ex- 
penses connected with the operating of larger vessels, and I realize 
why they can’t call at our dock for less than 300,000 pounds, why 
thev cannot make an outside call from their home dock in Seattle for 
less than 300 tons or pe rh: 1ps it is 30 OOO pounds. Nevertheless, I 
say that is their problem: I have my problems, and if they can’t do 
it, we still h: ive to move our tonnage to stay in business and we need 
the service that we are getting at no higher cost from these small 
vessels, 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Curtin / 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. I want to thank you for your statement, Mr. Pink- 
erton. I think you have ly en the committee some very useful in- 
formation. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Wingren, at long last. Would you please identify your- 
self first 7 


STATEMENT OF PAUL WINGREN, OPERATOR OF WINGREN FOOD 
STORES 


Mr. Wincren. My name is Paul Wingren. I am the president 
and general manager of Wingren Food Stores. We operate wo re- 
tril food stores here in Ketchikan employing from 30 to 40 people, 
depending on the season. Our stores are the largest retail food out- 


lets in the Ketchikan trading area. In addition to sup yplying the 


townspeople ot Ketchik ul and the SULrTOU! ding area, We als sO SU ip yply 


logging camps, mining camps, fishing vessels, Government inst: alla- 
tions, Government dependent person el in such places as Annette Is 


land, and others. 

Mir. Chairman, I had hoped that Mr. DeBoer, who is in the fresh 
milk b ess, would precede me and touch on his particular problem. 
I do \ int to first reiterate \\ it t | » others have said and would like 
to make a statement about L partic ular commodity not yet discussed. 
That esii meat, B esli meat, I mean meat which has not been 
fro eS - | Witke Tere c reTtere »1 fre i ber t. 

Since early 1 World War Il, when shippl go space became searce 
and up to the time wv hen the Ketchikan Merchants Charter Associa 
tion reintroduced the shipment of fresh beef, it has been possible to 
Stiip beel only n the troz state. Fresh beef is the more cles rable 


and more palatable product, and IT feel, and [ think I can also speak 
for miv customer and those people about town who are not my cus 
tomers, we who choose LO live here and do business here sho ild have 
the right and pris leo to eat the same foods if we desire as those who 
live in the United States proper, 1m Wisconsin or Pennsylvania or 
Washington, D. C., or wherever you may be. 

If the service of the charter vessels is eliminated we here in South 

} 


eastern Alaska Vi il] again ne subjected to the mon iopolistic practices 
and policies of the one and only common carrier serving this part of 


Alaska 
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It would be impossible economically for charter vessels to serve only 
the out-ports if they were not permitted to serve such ports as Ketch- 
ikan and Juneau, which create the larger portion of their tonnage. 

I urge, gentlemen, the passage of House bill 8807. 

Mr. Bartierr. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Wrnoren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Curtin g 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barttetr. What would be the situation with reference to fresh 
meat, Mr. Wingren, if this charter service were not available? 

Mr. Wincren. Presently, by the common carrier, we can ship meat 
in the frozen state only. 

Mr. Bartietr. Why isthat? 

Mr. Wrineren. As I mentioned earlier, the shipment of fresh meat 
was discontinued during World War II, and justifiably so, because 
there was a shortage of space and more cargo can be packed into a 
given space if it is frozen, where it can be packed solid; in other 
words, the capacity of a ship is greater with the frozen product than it 
is for the fresh. It has to have } proper circulation and ventilation and 
so forth. 

Mr. Bartierr. The service was never resumed in the postwar 
period ? 

Mr. Wrinearen. No, sir. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Do you believe that your operations and the opera- 
tions of others similarly affected would be seriously hurt if legislation 
on the order of H. R. 8807 is not enacted ! 

Mr. Wineren. I do. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is all, Mr. Wingren. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wineren. Would you call Mr. DeBoer? 

Mr.-Barrierr. Yes. I didn’t know Mr. DeBoer was in the room. 
I missed him when the showing of hands was made. 

Mr. DeBoer. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. We are pleased to have you before the committee, 


Mr. DeBoer. 


STATEMENT OF ERNIE DeBOER, DISTRIBUTOR OF DARIGOLD DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. DeBorr. Thank you. My name is Ernie DeBoer, and I am the 
distributor for Darigold Dairy products here in Ketchikan. I ship in 
about one-third of the dairy products into this town, that is approxi- 
mately, and as far as I am concerned, I can’t ship any way except Mer- 
chant Charter to get my products here, to keep longer and have better 
products for my customers. 

In other words, I think I would almost go out of business if I 
couldn’t ship Merchant Charter. Now, wh: at I have to say is, on 
Alaska Steam, we have to ship cool room, and on the Merchant 
Charter, we can ship cold storage and it still won’t freeze. Cool room 
on Alaska Steam, I would say ‘the temperature runs close to 40°, and 
fresh milk is very perishable. At 40° the bacteria starts to work and it 
doesn’t last but, oh, say 2-3 days in the market, whereas on the Mer- 
chant Charter my milk is shipped cold storage and they keep it at a 
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temperature where very little of it freezes, maybe a few cases will have 
some ice in it, but it arrives at a temperature of around 30°, 30° or 32°, 
and I can keep it from a week, 10, 12, as many as 12 to 14 days without 
it getting sour, whereas if we shipped it by Alaska Steam, their cold 
storage is cold and it comes up very well frozen, just about like a block, 
and the customers just don’t go for frozen milk. 

We have tried several times and I haven’t had too many kicks on 
partially frozen, but when you have these solid blocks, it Just sits in 
my store until it thaws. 

It would cut down my capacity a great deal if I couldn’t have it 
shipped on the Merchant Charter boat. I also ship some milk to 
Annette Island and it is served the Army personnel over there, at the 
Annette canteen, and it is distributed to Army personnel, and also 
PAA and those airline services that are situated over there. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. DeBoer, for the benefit of Mr. Curtin and Mr. 
Van Pelt, perhaps we should hear a little bit more about the necessity 
for bringing milk into Ketchikan. Is there a local dairy ? 

Mr. DeBorr. There is a local dairy; yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Does it meet all the needs of the community ? 

Mr. DeBoer. Well, as you know, there is no cattle up here. We 
have never been able to—when I first came up here 10 years ago I 
milked the cows and took care of the cows for the Crystal Dairy, and 
we went on for 5 years and then it got to be the cost of shipping in 
hay and feed for those cows got to be so high that we quit operating. 

Mr. Barrierr. You mean there is a dairy here but no cows? 

Mr. DeBoer. Yes; well, I will explain that situation. All over 
Alaska they recombine the milk. Here in Ketchikan Mr. Pulkirt 
from Crystal Dairy could probably explain that a lot better than I 
can, although I have worked there. 

They recombine milk with the powder that is shipped up and they 
also ship fresh whipping cream, but there is also lots of people that 
would much rather have the fresh milk and which Mr. Pulkirt from 
Crystal Dairy should tell you about himself. 

Mr. Bartierr. How large a population would be served by him 
and by you, would you estimate ? 

Mr. DeBoer. Well, probably the whole population of Ketchikan, 
10,000 or even more than that. 

Mr. Barrierr. You stated to the committee that all dairy products 
to serve that population have to be shipped here in one way or another ? 

Mr. DeBorr. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Pevr. How frequently do you receive shipments of milk? 

Mr. DeBorr. Every Monday, once a week. 

Mr. Van Petr. Once a week—and it is whole fluid milk? 

Mr. DeBorr. Yes. I will say that I ship some Alaska Steam, but 
I can’t ship too much, because its lasting quality isn’t as good because 
of the cool-room situation. 

Mr. Van Petr. Does it all come out of Seattle? 

Mr. DreBorr. Yes, it all comes out of Seattle, the same company, 
Darigold. 

Mr. Van Per. That is quite interesting to me, coming from a State 
that has more cows than humans, and we have a pretty substantial 
population. 
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Mr. DeBoer. Well, I have been in the dairy business all my life and 
it has been very interesting to me also up here, as I have milked the 
cows and I have distributed milk and so far that is the best way that 
we have found to handle it, is to ship it cold storage on these merchant 
charter boats. 

Mr. Van Petr. Then you bottle it here? 

Mr. DeBoer. No, it is already bottled and in cases and I just dis- 
tribute it that way. 

Mr. Van Petr. That’s all 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtrx. How long does it take the milk to come up by the 
charter service as against the time of delivery of Alaska Steamship 
Co. ¢ 

Mr. DeBorr. Well, I just happened to mention that the last time 
the merchant boat was in, and it took them 60 hours, I think, and 
Alaska Steam, right around 50 hours, I believe. 

Mr. Curtin. Then I understand that Alaska Steam is quicker ? 

Mr. DeBoer. Yes, it is quicker by 8 to 10, 12 hours. 

Mr. Curtin. What are the costs of transportation with one method 
as against the other method ¢ 

Mr. DeBorr. They are very similar. I meant to check into that, 
but I think it is just about exactly the same. The cold storage and 
cool room are similar in shipping. 

Mr. Curtin. Then the only reason you favor the charter service is 
because the milk is delivered in a condition that you find more salable? 

Mr. DeBoer. Very much so; its lasting quality, and that is what we 
submitted here. If it only lasted 3 days we could sell milk for 3 days 
and the rest of the week we wouldn’t have any. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. DeBoer, just to further my education, which is 
practically nonexistent in this field, does freezing the milk affect its 
quality at all? 

Mr. DeBoer. It does, because the people, most of them, don’t know 
how to take care of the frozen milk. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, how should they take care of it / 

Mr. DeBorr. Well, frozen milk, it separates and it loses its flavor. 
When it is frozen all your solids go to the bottom 1 the carton and 


there is nothing but pri actics lly water on top, and if the carton is once 
opened when it is full you can shake it - after it has thawed and 
vel pretty close to the same quality after the carton has been opened, 


how are you voln o TO shake that up‘ 
Mr. Barrierr. It is a depressing-looking sight anyway, isn’t 
Mr. DreBorr. It sure is. I have had people, where I have had 
frozen milk, they would say, “That is nothing but water,” but when 
it is frozen the ice comes to the top and melts and leaves nothing but 


it ? 


water on the top. 

Mr. Bartierr. Milk is like the human body; mostly water anyway, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. DeBoer. That’s right. But your solids do settle down to the 
bottom of the earton after being frozen. 

Mr. Barrierr. You feel, Mr. DeBoer, that your business, which as 
I understand it is quite considerable now, would be very seriously 
hurt or perhaps totally done in if you did not have this charter 


service 
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Mr. DeBorr. It sure would. Now I have to work on a basis where 
quantity makes a lot of difference, and I couldn’t keep up quantity 
and quality if I didn’t have the Merchant Charter service. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much for your very interesting 
testimony, Mr. DeBoer. 

Mr. Winoren. Mr. Chairman, could I just make a very brief 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, Mr. Wingren. 

Mr. Wrncren. I would like to point out to the committee, if they 
are not aware of it, that in my opinion, exclusive of fish, I would 

say 95 percent of the food consumed in southeastern Alaska is brought 

in from the States. We produce virtually nothing here. We are de- 
pendent upon water vincneealia for practically everything that we 
eat, including some good Wisconsin cheese. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Thank you. 

The committee will stand in recess for a couple of minutes. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. Bartrierr. The committee will be in order. 

Is Art Bryant in the room, and if so, do you desire to testify !— 
and if the aflirmative answer is given, will he come forward ? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR BRYANT, GENERAL MANAGER, TONGASS 
TRADING CO. 


Mr. Bryant. My name is Arthur Bryant, and I am general manager 
of the Tongass Trading Co., a general merchandising store in 
Ketchikan. 

We serve logging camps, industrial companies, mining camps, and 
also local and domestic trade. We carry every type of merchandise 
that there is any demand for, such as groceries, furniture and and 
hardware and clothing, housewares, and so forth, and we would find 
it very difficult if we had to use any other method of getting our 
produce from Seattle to Ketchikan, principally because these small 
boats are more or less tailormade for that type of operation. They 
are strictly more or less cold-storage boats, with cool room included, 
and in the past years back, we had 3 transportation companies serving 
Ketchikan from Seattle and now we have 1 general tr: ansportation, 
with 2 charter services. 

During the period that there were 3 services, or 3 commercial lines 
here, we shipped on all 3 lines, which gave us a very good distribution 
of merchandise, and at the present time—during the war period, 
going back a ways, the commercial line that now serves Ketchikan 
gave us a limited amount of space. Our cold storage and cool room 
was on allotment basis. When we ordered a shipment from Seattle 
the produce company would have to call the steamship company and 
get allotted space for our shipment, and many times that was cut 
down because they didn’t have enough space to take care of all the 
merchants in the area, so each merchant was more or less allocated a 
certain amount of space, and naturally we were all short. 

At the present time we find that our cool-room merchandise, cold 
storage, comes up in much better shape on the charter service than 
it does on the larger ships. They seem to take a little bit more care 
in controlling the temperature of the cargo ship, so that cool-room 
merchandise does not get too cold and yet the cold-storage freight 
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comes completely frozen, as it should, such as meats and things like 
that, and I think it is very essential that this service continue. 

Another phase that we have run into, we supply oxygen and acety- 
lene to the commercial industries in the area and the tanks have to 
be shipped south empty and returned full. Many times it is impos- 
sible for the commercial carrier—that is the Alaska Steam, for in- 
stance—to ship our tanks south and get them back full the same week. 
The boats leave here on Monday or Sunday and they get into Seattle 
by Wednesday, and they are unable to fill the tanks and get them 
down to the Alaska dock on Wednesday or Thursday, whereby on 
the charter service, they make it a point to save space and will take 
them right up to the last hour before the ship sails, so that we have 
been fortunate in having that service and it certainly has been a big 
help to us, because the scarcity of tanks makes it such that we just 
have a limited amount of tanks available, and some of that oxygen 
is also used in the local hospital here for emergency cases. We 
usually have 8 or 10 tanks that they are using all the time. 

If there are any other questions, 1 would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin, do you have any questions to ask Mr. 
Bryant ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Peur. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Any questions, Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Bryant, you feel then, I take it, that it is rather 
essential for your company and for the customers served to have a 
continuation of this charter service / 

Mr. Bryant. Yes; I do. Imight say one thing else, too, that the 
charter service usually gets in here around the early hours of the 
morning, 7 or 8 o’clock, and our merchandise is all brought into our 
store during the regular time and we don’t have to pay ov ertime. 

At the dock at which the charter service lands it is possible to pick 
up your merchandise off the dock or your freight off the dock before 
the ship leaves, so that oftentimes we can get our perishables in our 
store by noon or shortly thereafter; and on the other lines we have to 
wait until the ship leaves the dock before we can get our freight off the 
dock. That is quite a convenience. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. The committee is indebted to you, Mr. 
Bryant, for a very enlightening statement. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrett. Is Fred Grant, of Hydaburg, in the room? Appar- 
ently not; he was listed as a witness and, had he been here, the commit- 
tee would have been glad to hear him. 

Clifford Phillips? 

Mr. Phillips, will you please identify yourself and then proceed. 





STATEMENT OF CLIFF PHILLIPS, E. C. PHILLIPS & SONS, COLD 
STORAGE 


Mr. Puruuies. Cliff Phillips, partner, E. C. Phillips & Sons, cold 
storage and fish processing. 

Mr. Pinkerton pretty well covered the importance of the charter 
vessels in the fish and cold-storage business; however, I would like to 
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add, in our particular case, the location of our dock, which is about a 
mile from town, and it doesn’t warrant bringing a large carrier in, like 
a knot ship. For one thing, we haven't the space; there are property 
owners on either side that wouldn’t appreciate a large boat in there 
blocking their equipment and there definitely is not enough water to 
accommodate a large boat. We have about 14 to 15 feet ‘of water at 
low tide, which is just fine for the charter vessels, so actually without 
the charter vessels we would practically be out of business, because it 
would mean draying all our fish down to the dock, in which case it 
might be the Alaska dock or it might be the Ketchikan Cold Storage 
or the New England Fish Co. dock, and the cost would be prohibitive 
there 

We handle about, oh, anywhere from a million and three-quarters 
to 2 million pounds of fish a year, of which I would say 95 percent goes 
by charter vessels, either to Prince Rupert in Canada or to Seattle. It 
is about, I would say out of that, 75 percent goes to Prince Rupert and 
the balance goes to Seattle. A great portion of that is shipped bulk. 
I don’t know if you are aware of what, when we say “bulk,” if you are 
aware of what wemean. ‘Thatis unboxed. In other words, they dump 
fish loose into the charter boat and it is shipped to Seattle or Prince 
Rupert for further handling; in other words, for boxing or however 
they choose to handle it. ‘They may box some or whatever they choose 
to do with it, and—as far as I ‘know—the common carriers have never 
been equipped to handle that type of fish. In fact, I have never heard 
of it being done. 

Talking to my dad last night, who has been in business here for 

30 years, 7 believe, he mentioned that ever since he has been here he 
has had to charter vessels to ship fish to Prince Rupert, and even at 
the time we had three separate common carriers available, we never 
had the service to Prince Rupert or, in some cases, Seattle. 

I think that about covers it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. It has been testified that this cooperative type of 
charter arrangement has been in being for just a relatively few years. 
Did your operation involve a charter of a boat just for your own com- 
pany or was it on a cooperative basis ? 

Mr. Puituies. Years ago I believe that several of the fish buyers 
did go together. In some cases they did individually charter a boat. 
In other words, if we had a car of fish, for example, we would charter 
one boat and that would be about all he would carry. Sometimes if 
it was a larger boat, there might be 2 buyers go together to charter 
it for a car apiece or 3 cars; something on that order. 

Mr. Drewry. No question was ever raised on the operation being 

carriage of freight for hire and requiring inspection ? 

Mr. Priuires. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Drewry. Or were they inspected boats? 

Mr. Puitiips. My guess 1s that they probably were not. I am not 
too familiar with that, but I think the majority of those boats were 
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probably under the 65-foot limit ; however, I am not familiar with the 
Coast Guard regulations. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Tobin—we are glad to have you, Emory. 


STATEMENT OF EMORY F. TOBIN, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, ALASKA 
SPORTSMAN 


Mr. Torin. Delegate Bartlett and members of the committee, I am 
Emory F. Tobin, editor and publisher of the Alaska Sportsman in 
Ketchikan, and I was the one who made the one negative vote at the 
meeting of the Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce concerning a House 
bill. 

I am an inactive member of the Ketchikan Merchants Charter 
Service. 

I would like to speak on this matter from the standpoint, as I see 
it, of the general public and Alaska, southeastern Alaska in particular, 
and in doing so I would have to go back just a little bit to say that 
at one time, of course, we had a large number of large vessels running 
here carrying freight. I believe that that curtailment of service was 
due largely to the fact that cannery operations in the last few years 
have been greatly curtailed ; now we have less than 50 percent, we have 
50 percent to 65 percent less cargo in the way of canned salmon and 
supplies than we used to have. 

on the American tourist traffic has been eliminated by air serv- 
ice—or passenger traffic, rather, has been eliminated by air service— 
SO eh ‘re is no need of American passenger vessels, which has curtailed 
it, and of course mines in southeastern Alaska, which was once great 
and created the greatest volume of freight, are now practically non- 
existent in all of Alaska. It has been reduced, I don’t know, 65 or 70 
percent, which of course has meant that there has been much less need 
for the big vessels, and I am particularly concerned that the service of 
the larger vessels should be eliminated or further curtailed, which 
would be a great blow to the productive industries of Alaska. 

They must have the large vessels; the construction industry, for 
instance, and the canneries, and they can carry the freight that is now 
carried by these small vessels. Of course, the small vessels carry the 
more desirable cargo in the w: ay of c oe and things like that, so 
if the larger vessels were eliminated, would be a greater blow 
than it would be if the smaller were iastdabed: because the smaller 
vessels serve the service industries which carry supplies which are 
needed because of the bigger industries. 

We have large industries, of course; we have the pulp mill now 
which brings us a great deal of cargo, but they have a car ferry service 
which we are trying to initiate for everybody each week. They load 
the cars here and take them to Rupert, and ship them over the rails, 
or a great deal of it goes in foreign vessels to foreign ports, so the 
service industries have increased here but the volume of large cargo 
has not for the reasons above stated. 

The Ketchikan Merchants Charter Service, of course, was started 
as a nonprofit organization and is nonprofit and will remain so un- 
less they can reduce charges underneath the charges made by the 
larger companies. 


TH at ole oe 
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I think if any concessions are made they should be open to every- 
body, the larger vessels as well as the smaller ones. I think that 
if the shippers on the smaller vessels are not required to pay trans- 
portation tax to the Federal Government, for instance, then the 
shippers on the larger vessels should not be required to pay that trans- 
port tation tax. 

The larger vessels, of course, are required to undergo Coast Guard 
inspection ‘and I think that the small vessels should, too, but of course 
if they do they would probably be eliminated if they strictly applied 
these inspection rules. 

There is another factor—of course, it doesn’t amount to a great deal, 
but the Federal Government subsidizes the mail boats that run out 
here to the smaller communities in the way of a mail contract. If 
they were permitted to carry a greater volume of freight, which they 
would if these small charter vessels were not in operation, they might 
reduce the amount of their bid for this mail freight and they do have 
regular service. 

In short, my argument is that I believe that anything that comes 
out of this matter should be fair to all concerned, something that 
would promote industry in Alaska in general. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtrn. Do you, sir, have any idea as to what it would cost 
for structural changes so these boats could meet the present regula- 
tions, or what the difference in cost would be; would you, personally, 
know the present freight transportation regulations ? 

Mr. Tosrn. I am not qualified to say, except that I believe they 
must be considerable or they would meet those requirements. 

Mr. Curtin. But you don’t know ? 

Mr. Topsrn. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. Is that all, Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. One question only, Mr. Tobin. 

Of the total amount of freight landed at and taken from Ketchikan, 
what percentage would you say moves by charter vessels ¢ 

Mr. Torin. Well, of course there are two types of charter vessels, 
as I understand it. One is the Ketchikan Merchants Charter Service, 
which is open to everybody who will sign the charter agreement; that 
is all it amounts to, I believe—it may be an investment of $25. 

There there are these smaller operations, individual operations, 
such as that of Clifford Phillips’ cold storage. I understand they 
charter a vessel on their own and they carry just their own freight, 
or possibly just 1 or 2 others. 

Mr. Barrierr. In their competition against Alaska Steam would 
you say they carried 90 percent of all the traffic to and from Ketchikan ; 
8 percent, 10 percent, or what ? 

Mr. Torsin. Oh no, where the Alaska Steamship might bring 2,000 
tons to southeastern Alaska ports in 1 vessel, these others carry less 
than 150 tons a week, of course. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Then the element of competition is not so serious at 
this time as to threaten the contir.ued service by Alaska Steam ? 
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Mr. Tortn. Not under present en but as I pointed out, if 
you open it up to everybody so they can hire small vessels without 
inspection, it may mean that so many ‘anal vessels come in that the 
large ones would be eliminated. 

Mr. Bartierr. T hank you very much, Mr. Tobin. 

Mr. Tonin. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Wolf. Glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF ED WOLF, MANAGER, KETCHIKAN 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Mr. Wotr. My name is Ed Wolf. I manage the Ketchikan Trans- 
portation Co. We serve southeastern Alaska, the other side of Prince 
of Wales from Wrangell south down to Hydaburg. We come under all 
the Coast Guard regulations. 

We have a 118-ton vessel and a 65-foot vessel. We also have the 
mail contract. We make weekly services, we meet the Ketchikan Mer- 
chant Charter boat here on the first of the week and also the Alaska 
Steam. The minute we can get that freight we go out. That is a 
weekly service. 

We haven’t missed a trip for over 5 years to render this service. 
We have adequate capacity to carry all the freight that has been 
offered us and more. In other words, we have been running about 
half, due to these small charter boats. 

The only thing I am interested in in this is that if we are going 
to have to meet that competition, they should be able to meet the same 
requirements that we are. Mr. Peratrovich said that Craig, Klawock, 
and Hydaburg had a population of about 1,300. With a hundred-ton 
boat we should be able to meet those requirements very easily. 

We make about 22 stops per trip. Our route is about 600 miles 
roundtrip. Wemake it every week. 

We also have cold storage aboard for about 12 tons, so there is 
adequate service under a licensed boat going to the west coast of 
Prince of Wales. We make mining or logging camps and the cold 
storage out there and these small towns. We take out logging equip- 
ment and carry fuel, the supplies and lumber, and things « of that sort, 
plus their me at and provisions. 

Under this licensing of the Coast Guard we have to carry a licensed 
pilot. We carry a five-man crew. We can’t compete with a boat 
that runs out here from Klawock and comes in here to get a load of 
freight with just 1 we 2 men aboard, and this route has been in 
operation for about 25 years; it is established and it has rendered 
service right along, al T do feel that under this regulation that you 
kindly consider that you are not going to put us out of business by 
this charter business. 

Is there any question ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. Are you the operator of the boat referred to as the 
mail boat ? 

Mr. Wotr. That is one; yes. 

Mr. Curtin. Do you have provision on your ship for cold storage ? 

Mr. Wotr. We have, for 12 tons. 
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Mr. Curtin. And are you familiar with what requirements the so- 
called charter boats would have to meet or how they would have to 
change their boats to meet the present requirements of the Coast 
Guard ? 

Mr. Worr. I am no authority on it, but I would say that it would 
be considerable on some of the boats that they are using; I know 
that. 

Mr. Curtry. Well, speak first of structural changes in the boats. 
Offhand, would you know what they would be? 

Mr. Worr. No; I haven’t been on any one of their boats. 

Mr. Curtin. What would be the crew personnel, if they were going 
to meet the present regulations ? 

Mr. Woxr. Well, they run over 13 hours, so they would have to 
have double crews, that is what they would have to have. 

Mr. Curtin. How many would that be ? 

Mr. Wotr. Well, in other words—— 

Mr. Curtin. How many are in the crew of your boat ? 

Mr. Wo tr. I have five. You see, I am listed as a hundred tons. 

Mr. Curtin. How many customarily are on the crew of these 
charter boats ¢ 

Mr. Wotr. That I don’t know. I think they are running 4 now, 
but Iam not sure. They would know. 

Mr. Curtin. I understand that you have to have a licensed master 
on your boat ? 

Mr. Wor. I have a licensed pilot on my vessel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtin. There is a difference between a pilot and a master? 

Mr. Wotr. Well, they can be the same. The only thing is, the pilot 
requirements are pretty heavy. 

Mr. Currin. Are there any requirements for a licensed pilot or 
master on the charter boats, which are sometimes used as fishing 
boats ¢ 

Mr. Wotr. That I couldn’t answer. I don’t believe they have 
them. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartiterr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, your ship doesn’t get into Seattle to bring 
out cargo? 

Mr. Wor. No; Ketchikan. We carry—your local merchants ship 
to any number of individuals, to some of the other merchants on the 
west coast, Craig, Klawock, Hydaburg, and the various camps. We 
pick up that freight. We have our own wharf and dock and we have 
these two boats. In fact, one boat hasn’t moved for a year; there 
hasn’t been enough volume, and we are using the larger boat, and on the 
average during the summer I would say 50 tons would be an average 
load, where we could have hauled 90, so we aren’t getting the volume 
of freight that we should be getting if everybody is meeting the re- 
quirements that we are. 

Mr. Van Petr. But you do profit somewhat from this charter oper- 
ation, picking up cargo? 

Mr. Worr. Oh, yes; I am not objecting to that part of it at all. 
The only thing is th: at when this thing is set up, is to take into con- 
sideration that here is an established run that has been running for 
a long time and we have to be commercial. We collect our trans- 
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portation tax, our rates are filed and everything. We do the same 
as Alaska Steam does on all matters pertaining to freight. We haul 
Government freight over to Annette, over to the west coast, all on 
Government bills of lading, which under the charter boats would 
not work, so there has to be a commercial carrier of some kind. 

Mr. Van Petr. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. You have a five-man crew on the larger boat ? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you run over 13 hours? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. So you have a double crew ? 

Mr. Wotr. No. I am under the hundred tons. I had to change 
my boat in order to get under the hundred tons. It cost me several 
thousand dollars to make the change. In other words, just put a false 
floor in it. I still have the same boat, but it meets the require- 
ments. 

Mr. Drewry. Is your boat 65 feet or 64? 

Mr. Wotr. Sixty-five, or just under; sixty-four nine, or somewhere 
in there. We still carry a five-man crew also. 

Mr. Drewry. What is the difference in the requirements between 
the less-than-65-foot boats and those that are over ? 

Mr. Wotr. Sixty-five feet and under, you just need a motorboat 
operator’s papers and that’s all. You don’t need any A. B.’s and 
you don’t need any engineers, oilers, or a master or anything of that 
sort. 

Mr. Drewry. Is there enough business without the mail contract ? 

Mr. Wor. No, there wouldnt’ be. 

Mr. Drewry. Have you ever given any thought to the possibili- 
ties for supplying this need through a small-boat operation to Seat- 
tle? Could youexpand your opet ration to br ing that service ? 

Mr. Wo xr. No, from the angle that unless you get into a hundred 
and fifty tons and up, you couldn't ¢: arry enough freight to meet the 
cost of the crew and handling, maintenance, and meet the require- 
ments of safety. That is the way I see it. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Wolf, are your vessels subject to Coast Guard 
inspection because you have a mail contract ? 

Mr. Wotr. No, because we are commercial freight carriers. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Wolf, just so the record will be absolutely cor- 
rect, how do you spell your name? 

Mr. Worr. W-o-l-f; just plain Wolf. 

Mr. Bartrierr. And your post oflice address ? 

Mr. Wotr. Post Office Box 6. 

Mr. Bartierr. Box 6; in Ketchikan ? 

Mr. Wo tr. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Wolf. 

As far as the information made available to the committee is con- 
cerned, this completes the list of witnesses on this particular matter. 
Is there anyone else here who desires to be heard on it? One more wit- 
ness. Will you come forward, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES GRAHAM 


Mr. Grauam. I think that I may be able to help out Mr. Curtin on 
one question. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you please identify yourself? 

Mr. Grauam. Charles Graham, and I am in investments and boat 
business in a small way. 

Mr. Barrierr. And your post office address here is what? 

Mr. GraHam., 212. 

Mr. Barrierr. Post office box ? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 212; yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Grauam. Mr. Curtin was asking about the probable cost of 
converting the vessels to meet the Coast Guard requirements, and I 
am cian in a vessel that runs up in the Aleutian Islands that has 
a mail contract and carries passengers and freight, which we pur- 
chased for $40,000, and it cost us approxim: ately $40,000 to change, 
reconvert it, to meet the Coast Guard requirements. 

This vessel was built by the Government for freight transportation 
during the war in the Aleutian Islands and of course you would as- 
sume that the vessel had all the requirements, safety needs and so 
forth, that should be on it, but I just wanted to bring out that point, 
that it cost us about $40,000 to change bulkheads, overboard discharge, 
lifeboat davits, lifeboats, and other structural parts of it. 

Mr. Barriterr. Mr. Curtin ¢ 

Mr. Curtix. Well, Iam very sympathetic to the problem here, and 
we have had a lot of very good testimony here as to the need for this, 
but I foresee that when this matter comes up in Washington that the 
big question is going to be “Well, why shouldn’t these charter vessels 
meet the same requirements as other freight carriers?” and I think 
that to have the answer to that we must accurately know the costs 
involved. 

Mr. Grauam. Well, that is the reason why I offered it. I thought 
it was a very pertinent question on your part and I don’t think it 
would be—I mean, I think the cost of converting these vessels at the 
present time would be so great that they would probably be out of 
business. 

Mr. Curtin. Would you say the average price would average about 
$40,000 as far as structural changes are concerned / 

Mr. Grauam. I would say between $30,000 and $40,000 on those 
vessels. 

Mr. Curtry. And how would that be expended, to do what? 

Mr. Granam. Well, it would be certain types of bulkheads that are 
required, your overboard discharge for your salt water has to be 
ata certain level in your waterline, your gear must be of a certain 
type, your anchor gear must be of a certain type; in fact, everything 
on the vessel has to meet those Coast Guard requirements. You run 
otherwise without those requirements, and you aren’t running safely. 

I might say that the cargo in these vessels of the Ketchikan mer- 
chants is insured. They come under insurance the same as a common 


carrier does, and they are sold insurance, so they must have that safety 
factor. 
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Mr. Curtin. Now, this vessel that you speak of, was it over or under 

65 feet ? 

Mr. Granam. It is over 65 feet; it is 107. 

Mr. Curtin. How many years ago were those obtained ? 

Mr. GrauAm. They were “built originally in 1945, I believe it was, 
1947. 

Mr. Curtin. When was it converted ? 

Mr. Granam. It was converted 3 years ago. 

Mr. Curtry. And I presume the cost of such conversion would be 
greater now ¢ 

Mr. Granam. It would be greater, much greater now; yes. 

Mr. Curtin. How much greater ? 

Mr. Grauam. Well, I would say 10 percent, your increase in wages 
and materials. 

Mr. Curtry. And have you any idea what would be the difference 
in cost between meeting the regulations for freight carriers and run- 
ning as they do now? 

Mr. Grauam. Well, I am not sure of the Coast Guard requirements 
on the manning of the vessels. I don’t know how many they would 
require on there. We carr y 14 men on that one up north, but I don’t 
know what they would require down here. Of course, that is partly 
due to carrying passengers. 

Mr. Curtin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Granam. You are certainly welcome. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you gentlemen have any further questions ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Is the insurance the same or is there a different 
premium ? 

Mr. Granam. I couldn’t answer that. I am positive Mr. Hoage 
could answer that for you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Hoage, can you answer that question ? 

Mr. Hoagce. The rate on the cargo insurance is slightly higher. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Graham. 

Now we turn to the fisheries legislation. I should say here that 
during the recess we had a conversation and agreed that we would 
try to conclude the hearing, we almost have to conclude the hearing, 
by going on straight through, because the committee is going on to 
WwW rangell and hold another heari ing this afternoon and then going on 
over to Petersburg. 

In reference to H. R. 8459, the bill introduced by Mr. Bonner to 
amend the White Act, I should say that the committee is fully aware 
that this is perhaps not the best season to come to Alaska. We know 
that many of those whose livelihood depends on fishing are out now, 
making this livelihood, but this was the only time it was possible for 
the committee to come north, and in the interests of saving time, I 
should add that we have specifically before us only this one proposi- 
tion, the possible amendment of the White Act of 1924 as set forth 
in H. R. 8459, with the exception of subsection (a), the first section, 
already enac ted into law. 

The committee realizes that this is only a small part of the whole 
of the fisheries problem in Alaska. Nevertheless this is the bill un- 
der consideration and this is the matter which is to be heard, without 
excursions into the broader areas which we know are of such im- 
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portance to all Alaskans and which, on a very personal basis I might 
say, perhaps will be solved in 1958 if the statehood bill before the 
Congress is enacted into law. If that is done, it means, of course, 
among many other things, the control of the fisheries would auto- 
matically transfer to the new State. 

Now, I wonder how many witnesses there are to testify upon this 
partic ular bill? I wonder if you would stand and identify yourselves 
so that we could put down your names. 

The following — their desire to testify: 

W. O. Smith, N. E. Nelson, J. Steele Culbertson, Alaska salmon 
industry. 

Mr. Barriert. Is there anyone else ? 

Mr. Smith, do you care to come forward ? 


STATEMENT OF W. 0. SMITH, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
KETCHIKAN 


Mr. Smirn. Bob and gentlemen, my name is W. O. Smith, a com- 
mercial fisherman for 25 years. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Your post office address ? 

Mr. Smirn. 3104 North Tongass, Ketchikan. 

I can almost make my statement in capsule form, by saying that I 
hope that these amendments will not be necessary, due to the transfer 
of the control of the fisheries from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
State of Alaska. 

As to the amendments themselves, I will take them all as a group 
and say that, in my opinion, they are desirable. 

There is one exception; that is the last section of the bill. I have 
not been able by simply reading this and comparing it 

Mr. Bartrierr. That is section 4, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, that’s right. 

By reading this and comparing it to the original, to gather the 
intent of this amendment. As far as I can determine, it simply 
eliminated a few words referring to the taking of fish by rod, spear, 
and gaff. 

Mr. Barrierr. May I interrupt you, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I would be gl: id to have you, Bob. 

Mr. Barrier. To relate to you that I am in exactly the same posi- 
tion as you are—I don’t know what they mean by section 4 either yet. 
I might say that the departmental witnesses have not testified yet on 
that bill. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, in other than a lack of understanding of section 4, 
I will simply limit my statement to saying that the other sections are 
all desirable legislation. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Smith, as you know, the provision starting on 
line 6 of page 1 and concluding at the end of line 9 was lifted ‘and 
make a separate bill, passed and signed into law, eliminating the 
50-percent escapement provision. Did you have any objection to 
that? 

Mr. Smiru. None whatsoever, Bob, for the simple reason that that 
law, from the very day it was passed, was unenforceable and has been 
completely meaningless for all these years, and I can see the State 
Department’s position in wanting to ‘eliminate it. 
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Now, I will say this, that the reasons given by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for wanting it eliminated were pure nonsense. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Perr. Well, you mentioned something that you didn’t feel, 
while you favored the amendments, that you didn’t feel they should 
be ac ‘ted upon ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, the only objection that I have to this is that I don’t 
understand that section 4. 

I do recommend passage of all of the others, and if I had a proper 
understanding of this section 4, why it is probab ‘ly desirable too, — 
I don’t have that understanding, so 1 would have to limit myself t 
determining what the meaning of that is and making a written 
statement. 

Mr. Drewry. Would you yield, Mr. Van Pelt ¢ 

Mr. Van Pevr. Surely. 

Mr. Drewry. Maybe I can help on that, Mr. Smith. 

This bill, as you know, came up to the House by way of executive 
communication, in other words, 1t was an administration-sponsored 
bill, and with the statement from the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ross Leffler, in a letter of June 14, 1957. The statement 
concerning this provision reads: 

Subsection (d) of this proposed legislation would amend section 4 of the act of 
June 26, 1906, as amended, for the protection and regulation of the fisheries of 
Alaska, so as to provide that hereafter it shall be unlawful to fish for, take, or 
kill, by any means, for sale or other commercial purposes, any salmon of any 
species in any of the creeks, streams, or rivers of Alaska, or within 500 yards 
of the mouth thereof, except that such limitation shall not be applicable to the 
Karluk, Ugashik, Yukon, and Kuskokwim Rivers. The effect of this proposed 
revision in the act of June 26, 1906, as amended, is to prohibit fishing inside the 
mouths of salmon streams by means of hand rod, spear, or gaff for commercial 
purposes. While of no consequence in 1924, when the salmon runs were in good 
condition and the price paid for fish was very low, these methods frequently are 
employed profitably today with serious damage to runs in particular streams. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you yield, Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietrr. I might say that personally I have read that state- 
ment before, but I still need to be educated some more. 

Mr. Suir. Well, actually I can see no objection to the amendment, 
although I don’t think it changes the actual meaning the least insofar 
as I can see, because taking fish for commercial purposes within the 
stream or within a certain distance of the stream Z as always been pro- 
hibited by law or regulation, but I understood it was prohibited by 
law. As far as I can see, there is no particular ¢ . ange involved there. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt, would you yield to me, too? 

Mr. Van Perr. Surely. 

Mr. Barrierr. To go back to your question to Mr. Smith, I am 
wondering if he didn’t say at the outset that he hoped there would be 
no need for action on these proposed amendments because of the possi 
bility of statehood ? ' 

Mr. Smirn. That was my intent. I just wanted to say that IT hoped 
it would not be necessary to enact these amendments due to the passing 
of control of the whole fisheries from the Secretary of the Interior t« 
the State of Alaska. 

Mr. Van Pett. What about the enforcement of these regulations 
and the law up here as far as the personnel is concerned; is that 
adequate / 
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Mr. Smirn. No; it has never been adequate. As you know, the Ter- 
ritory embraces thousands of square miles, and a large force actually 
is needed in the enforcement of the regulations, and as I say, it has not 
been adequate. 

Mr. VAN Petr. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Nelson ? 


STATEMENT OF N. E. NELSON, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
KETCHIKAN 


Mr. Netson. My name is N. E. Nelson, a commercial fisherman. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Your mailing address ? 

Mr. Netson. 2520 Third Avenue, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

I have been a fisherman here for over 20 years. Personally, I have 
no objection to the repeal of this section of the White Act concerning 
the fisheries of Alaska, because I honestly don’t believe they have ever 
been adhered to. 

One of the big problems has been in the fisheries here, there has not 
been enough flexibility in the field. You can’t pin your agents down 
to a certain date there when you are thousands of miles away from 
the operation point, because we don’t know, and I am sure nobody 
else knows, when these fish will occur and when they will be here. 

Another question is about the fishing in the streams. This portion 
of the White Act, as I see it and I have studied it, has never affected 
us. Ihave no objection to its being repealed. 

Flexibility in the field is what we need down here. We see that 
more so every day from now on. I imagine you are familiar with 
the situation as it now exists, although we hope when statehood be- 
comes a reality some of these things can be cured. We hope so. 

Mr. Van Perr. Could this be cured by the employment of local 
personnel, as far as you know? 

Mr. Netson. No. The personnel here don’t enter into the picture. 
They should do the right thing at the right time. Your salmon in- 
dustry is exactly as a potato farm. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Nelson, may I interrupt ? 

Mr. Netson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bartierr. It is true, is it not, that the Federal Government has 
entirely the authority and responsibility over the operation of Alaska 
fisheries and the people of the Territory, through their own govern- 
ment, have no authority whatsoever ? 

Mr. Netson. That is correct. The personnel in the field doesn’t 
enter into it. It is the rigid controls and restrictions they put on 
them from the Secretary of the Interior that holds their hands tied, 
because flexibility—after all, you may have fish in this portion of the 
Territory and none in this. Your regulations will read you open 
this district on so and so date. You have hardly any fish, ese ape- 
ment in that particular district, but it is forced to open. 
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Mr. Van Peur. What is your feeling on the escapement now? Is 
that adequate to take care of the reproduction ¢ 

Mr. Netson. No; because we don’t have the fish. In fact, we are 
so short in the last 30-40 years we are going down from a 914-million- 
case pack to a 214-million-case pack, under these controls. 

Mr. Van Perr. Then we are not having enough escapement / 

Mr. Netson. You can restock, sure you can; there is no question 
about it. You can, but you have got to take more precautions than 
we do today. There has got to be a different method employed if 
you are going to get anyw here. 

Mr. Van Petr. We had an opportunity this morning to visit your 
new hatchery that you have here. I am not familiar with the life 
of the salmon, but I understand this will be the first year, or next 
year, to check on the fingerlings that were released from 4 years 
ago ¢ 

Mr. Netson. That is correct. We have a contract with the Alaska 
Fish and Game for a fish ladder in Baker Arm. That is located 
south of Ketchikan, in Smeaton Bay. 

There has been I don’t know how many hundred thousand finger- 
lings and eggs that they planted in that lake. That lake at one time 
back in history was a productive lake in regard to your silver and 
your sockeye salmon, but the water going out of the lake has caused 
it to stop entirely. Now we are going to try to open it up again. 

Mr. Van Petr. What are your views with regard to the pred: itors ? 
Has that picture changed over your period of years that you have 
been here? 

Mr. Netson. No; it has never changed. This bill of Magnuson’s, 
as far as actual control of it is concerned, doesn’t mean a thing. You 
are not going to control your sea lion, because this is a big problem i in 
Alaska and has been for the last 30 ‘years. The sea-lion population 
has increased tremendously in the last 20 years, due to the fact that 
they have been protected. 

Now, you put a bounty of $40 per ton on them; what good will it 
do? No one here can operate on that basis. You cannot destroy 
them, exterminate them, altogether. That is impossible. We know 
that. 

The Alaska Department of Fish and Game has instituted a program 
with regard to hair seal, commonly known as harbor seal, control, and 
we have killed close to 50,000 hair seal on the Copper River flats, 
which is the big red salmon stream in central Alaska. A program of 
that nature is what you are going to have to put into effect to control 
your seal. You can never destroy them, but you can control them. 
That is what the Canadians do. We know their methods, and we know 
how it is done, and we can do it here. 

Mr. Van Petr. What is the sea lion? 

Mr. Netson. The sea lion is a vicious animal, if you ask me. You 
come here in the wintertime, in the month of February, and you will 
see them under the streets. You have probably noticed that some of 
the streets in Ketchikan are built over the water. Well, you will see 
them under the streets, they are chasing the herring. 

In the wintertime there is no salmon here, with the ¢ exception of one 
species, just the king salmon, the most expensive salmon we have in 
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the Territory. They feed on them, and they also feed on herring and 
bottom fish of every variety known. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Well, is it an amphibious animal? Is it in the water 
and on land ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes; that is right. They have rookeries where they 
mate and raise their young in the summertime, and there is where 
you got to control them. You could control them out in the rookeries, 
but not in the open water ; that is impossible. 

Mr. Van Pexr. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. One question, Mr. Nelson: On page 2 of H. R. 8459, 
at line 9, there is a proviso leaving the minimum closed period at 36 
hours. Although providing more flexibility, will that mmimum clo- 
sure of 36 hours give you, ‘under the other conditions in the section, 
the flexibility the ut you need ? 

Mr. Netson. I am not qualified to answer for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, you understand, but here is where the flexibility comes in: 
Perhaps you have a date set for this district, you have one for this 
district, so your fish in this district doesn’t appear before the last week 
of the season. Do you then feel, if you know you have an abundance 
of fish there, that perhaps it was not necessary to have the 36 hours, 
because Friday night it closes for good? And then, vice versa, maybe 
it was necessary to have a 60-hour closure period up until that time. 

When that time arrives, which they do periodically up here, more 
so in 1 district than we do in others, then why have to bother with 
the 36 hours, when they know that you only have another 36 hours 
before the fishing is closed forever for that season? Therefore, more 
flexibility must be given to the enforcement agency. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, do I understand that you feel it would be better 
to leave out that requirement to maintain a minimum 36-hour period ? 

Mr. Netson. Well, I wouldn’t exactly put it in those words. There 
perhaps is need for a set minimum, but as I stated before, if you see the 
picture before you, you haven’t had anything before the last week— 
perhaps it wasn’t necessary to have the 36- hour closing. For instance, 
it so happened that the e losure date was on Monday, 6 p. m., so they 
closed it up on Friday night, open up for just 1 day, then why, they 
would be bound to that under this. Why not let them have those 
extra hours on Saturday and she is closed for good. There is where 
flexibility comes in. They could regulate it much better than they can 
under these conditions. 

Usually if you have some kind of flexibility—we ask for them from 
time to time; it is quite a thing to get them. It isn’t soeasy. Every- 
thing has got to go through Washington, D. C., unless it has been 
changed this last year under the new setup, the new management we 
have in Juneau; you are up against the same thing. 

Mr. Drewry. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Culbertson ? 
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STATEMENT OF J. STEELE CULBERTSON, ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
ALASKA SALMON INDUSTRY 


Mr. Cutsertson. Mr. Bartlett, gentlemen, in the interests of getting 
on here and concluding the meeting, why I don’t want to take up too 
much time. I will identify myself as J. Steele Culbertson, assistant 
manager of the Alaska Salmon Industry. 

Mr. Barrierr. And your mailing address ? 

Mr. Cuserrson. 200 Colman Building, Seattle. 

I want to say that generally we do favor these amendments and to 
avoid taking up your time now, why we will write a brief statement 
and present it to you, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Bartierr. We would appreciate receiving that statement. 

Mr. Cutsertson. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pevr. No questions. 

Mr. Drewry. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. One question only. Do you feel that these amend- 
ments will be of some consequence in the better administration of the 
fisheries ? 

Mr. Cursertson. I feel that they will be, Mr. Bartlett. I support 
what Mr. Nelson said here in the 36-hour mandatory closure now under 
the White Act. That can be handled much better under regulation, 
where it can be put into effect or not be put into effect, as the case might 
demand. As it is now, it is mandatory and there is no way to change 
it by regulation. 

I think that the fisheries could better be administered by regulation 
rather than by mandatory acts such as that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, and we will be glad to accept 
your statement which you will submit later. 

Mr. Cutpertson. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. There being no further witnesses, no show of 
hands—yes? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCALL 


Mr. McCauu. Mr. Bartlett, I should like to ask you one question. 

You stated at the opening of the meeting that we would have 10 
days to send in a brief. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you please ; give your name? 

Mr. McCatx. William McCall. 

Mr. Bartierr. And address? 

Mr. McCauu. Ketchikan; Box 1539, Ketchikan. 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, Mr. McCall? 

Mr. McCatu. Well, due to the fact that the fishermen are all out of 
town and there are lots of them that would like to send in a brief, 
due to the fact that they can’t get in town and won’t be able to have 
briefs in Washington until a later date 





Mr. Bartierr. Well, how about 3 weeks? 

Mr. McCatt. I would suggest 30 days. 

Mr. Bartiterr. Your suggestion is hereby adopted without objec- 
tion. Thirty days itis. 
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Mr. McCatu. One thing more I would like to bring up on the floor 
regarding sea lions—you see that there railing along there? The sea 
lions stop the fish from coming into inside waters. They eat from 
a hundred pounds a day per sea lion and they destroy from one to 
two hundred pounds on top of it. Along with that, they destroy the 
herring also, and as far as the rookeries are concerned, they should take 
and put a man out there with a machinegun and shoot them all. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McCall, we are glad to have your views. 

The hearing will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
Wrangell the same afternoon. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1957 


Houss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MaRINnE AND FISHERIES, 
Wrangell, Alaska. 

The House Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met 
at 3:30 p. m., pursuant to call, in the office of the city clerk, city 
hall, Wrangell, Alaska. Delegate E. L. Bartlett, Alaska, presided. 

Members of Congress present were William K. Van Pelt, of Wis- 
consin, and Willard ‘Cur tin, of Pennsylvania. 

Also present were John M. Drewry, chief counsel of the commit- 
tee, and William Bernard Winfield, chief clerk. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mayor Williams, ladies and gentlemen of Wrangell, 
the special Alaska Subcommittee of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee will be in order. As Mayor Williams told 
you, we are here in connection with two specific problems and not a 
general one. The specific problems have to do with legislation which 
would permit the continuing of charter service, involving the waiving 
of Coast Guard regulations regarding inspection of small ships ply- 
ing to Alaska ports, and other legislation which would change in 
some respects the organic fishing act of Alaska, the 1924 W hite Act. 

With the group are Congressman Van Pelt, ‘of Wisconsin, on the 
far right, and on my immediate left, Congressman Curtin, of Penn- 
sylvania, and on my immediate right is John Drewry, counsel for the 
committee, and to Mr. Curtin’s left, Mr. Winfield, clerk of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee. Our reporter, as many of 
you doubtless know, is Mrs. Pat Wood, of Juneau. 

Now, we are here responsive to a directive from Chairman Herbert 
Bonner, of North Carolina, who is chairman of the House committee. 
In announcing these hearings, Chairman Bonner had this to say: 

The problems of Alaska have always been of special interest to this com- 
mittee. In view of the great distances involved, we feel it is important that 
the committee periodically visit the Territory in order to give the people of 
Alaska an opportunity to discuss their problems with us, which they could not 
do as fully if hearing were confined to Washington. I feel it is especially desirable 
that these hearings be held at this time. It has been several years since mem- 
bers of this committee have been able to arrange an Alaskan visit, and we are 
well aware of the changes and developments which have occurred. 

More specifically, the last trip to Alaska by this committee was in 
1949. Extensive hearings were held at that time throughout the 
Territory and the present visit will take this group to most of the 
places, the principal communities, of the Territory, as well. 

In the matter of jurisdiction, 1 should say that the committee has a 
broad area of responsibility regarding Alaska, not only over fisheries 
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matters which come within its orbit, but it has to do with transporta- 
tion problems of many kinds. We have discovered that Alaska is 
always helped when committees come to the Territory, even if the sub- 
jects discussed are not always solely related to the legislation under 
consideration, because the Members of Congress can help us with 
other Congressmen when they go back. 

Unfortunately our time restrictions are such today that we are 
going to have to confine ourselves pretty positively to the bills under 
consider ration, and before we start I should like to ask Mayor Williams 
if we could have a list of those witnesses who would like to testify on 
Coast Guard legislation, which we understand is of importance to the 
community. 

Mayor Wiuu1AMs. Yes, Mr. Bartlett, there are several here. Everett 
Bunness, I believe, wants to appear, and there are probably more. He 
is one of the main ones. 

Mr. Barrierr. I know him as a skilled witness upon this subject. 
He was back in Washington not long ago. 

Mr. Bunness. Mr. Bartlett, I do not want to appear, but we do have 
several members of our local community who will testify. 

Mr. Bartierr. I wonder if we could get the names now of all who 
want to testify on this particular matter. Do you have a list? 

Mr. Bunness. I have two people here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you want to lead off then ? 

Mr. Bunness. I believe that they will cover the subject. I was 
merely agent here for this. 

Mr. Bartietr. Well, then, Mr. Benjamin, do you care to come for- 
ward? Take this seat here, come up and sit down and take it easy. 

If you will, for the sake of the record, give your name, your associa- 
tion and your mailing address, it will be helpful. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD BENJAMIN, BENJAMIN’S STORE, WRANGELL 


Mr. Bensamin. My name is Lloyd Benjamin, and I am from Wran- 
gell. I have a grocery business here. 

Mr. Bartierr. And you are concerned with this Coast Guard mat- 
ter ¢ 

Mr. Bensamin. Iam very much concerned with that. 

Mr. Bart. ETT. You are familiar with the status of the legislation 
now in Congress ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, roughly; yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. The committee will be glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Benjamin. 

Mr. Bensamin. A few years back, I forget how many, we requested, 
this charter service that was going into Ketchikan, because we were not 
getting the service, which we felt was not satisfactory here. We were 
getting a boat twice a month from Alaska Steam and it would come in 
here at any time between Tuesday and Friday of the week it was due, 
which was very bad. It was bad enough to begin with, but it was very 
uncertain when it would get here, and sometimes it would be 3 weeks 
lapse between boats when they y switched schedules in the fall and spring. 

Well, you can’t operate a business like we have without turnover, 
and without regular service which we should expect here, so when we 
had a chance to get this weekly service, well we took it quickly, and, of 
course, if you have a boat every 2 weeks, you can’t have fresh produce 
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when you want it, you -an’t have dairy products coming in every other 
week and it was just inconvenient and unsatisfactory all around. 

I don’t know as there is anything else I can say. 

Mr. Barrierr. You know that a bill has been passed by the Senate ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Which is now before the House committee too, 
but it differs substantially from the bill introduced by Mr. Magnuson, 
Representative Magnuson, of Washington, on July 19 of this year, 
H. R. 8807. 

Mr. BensAmIn. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. You are familiar with the differences ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, I believe so; yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you have a preference as between those two 
measures ¢ 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, I think it was the House measure, was the 
one we want, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I suspect it was, since you are located at Wrangell; 
that would be the one. 

Mr. Bensamin. We want to be sure the services continue without 
any restrictions or the least restrictions possible. 

Mr. Barrier. J erhaps, Mr. Benjamin, you would like to have the 

members of the committee ask you a few questions ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, that would be the best. I can’t think offhand 
of all the questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Surely. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. Benjamin, do you receive any service from the 
mail boat that comes out from Ketchikan ? 

Mr. Bensamin. No, we don’t unless we are short of certain 
things and we order out of Ketchikan houses, but that is very, very 
rarely, and it isn’t practical because the prices are out of reason there. 

Mr. Van Petr. How long has this charter service been in effect ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, it has been 4 or 5 years, I believe; several 
years. 

Mr. Van Perr. And that is working out very satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Very, very satisfactorily. It is the best service we 
have had in 15 years here. 

Mr. Van Pevr. That is all I have. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtrx. Mr. Benjamin, is there any difference in the cost of 
getting your freight here with the charter service than there would 
be in getting it through the steamship company ? 

Mr. Ben: TAMIN. No. 

Mr. Curtin. It is just as expensive ? 

Mr. Bensamin. It is the same; in fact, more would be cheaper 
because you would have the turnover, and to have it when you 
wanted it 

Mr. Curtin. Which rate is the cheaper ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, the rates are the same. 

Mr. Curtin. Thesame. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. The boat service at Wrangell comes direct from the 
terminal ? 

Mr. Bensamin. It comes directly to Wrangell. 
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Mr. Drewry. Well, you mentioned it is the best service you have 
had in 15 years. What service did you have before that? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, we had, back before the war, we got very 
good service, because of the different steamship companies operating 
then, Northland Transportation, Alaska Transportation, and the 
Alaska Steamship Co., so we had service every week and even more 
than once a week, but after the w: ar, well, Alaska Steam, of course, 
had the thing; the other companies fell out, and after the assenger 
boats went out they just dropped into Wrangell every other week, 
twice a month, is all it amounted to for the last 10 to 15 years; w ell, 
it has been since the war, anyway. 

Mr. Drewry. When passenger boats were operating, they would 
bring in freight? 

Mr. Bensamin. They would bring in all the freight then too, see, 
and we would have fairly good service, about every week then, but 
that was a long time ago. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, Alaska Steam then, I take it from what you 
say, they don’t run with predictable regularity ? 

Mr. Bensamrn. They don’t, and especially when they have no- 
body to compete with. Then they give even less service, and that 
is a proven fact, and they have told me they can’t do any better than 
they are doing. 

Mr. Drewry. They haven’t improved any since you have had the 
charter service ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, they improved in this respect: They get 
here every 2 weeks regular since the Ketchikan Merchants started, 
but before that time they would hit here occasionally on a 3-week 
basis, when they were switching schedules in the spring or fall, 
whenever they switch boats around, and they would give us no con- 
cern, just on their own convenience : app' arently. 

Mr. Drew ry. It was mentioned in Ketchikan that the arrival of 
the Alaska Steam boat would frequently be at night, for instance, at 2 
o'clock in the morning, and it would have to be unloaded right then 
and go right on out. Is the same thing true here? 

Mr. Bensamrin. Well, it doesn’t make any difference to us par- 
ticularly, because we have not been shipping on Alaska Steam lately, 
but that is true; it comes in any time, unloads in the middle of the 
night or whenever it comes in. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Benjamin, no tonnage requirement is imposed 
by Alaska Steam; they put in every 2 weeks no matter how much 
there is? 

Mr. Bensamin. They put in every 2 weeks no matter what, but 
I’m telling you, I would gamble anything that they would go on every 
3 weeks if they didn’t get tonnage, without competition at all. 

Mr. Bartierr. And it is the Ketchikan service that serves you 
here? 

Mr. Bensamin. Yes. 

Mr. Barttett. Does it put into Ketchikan first ? 

Mr. Bensamin. They have different boats. Sometimes they go 
into Ketchikan first, sometimes Wrangell, and then to Juneau. ‘It 
just depends on how they schedule their boats out. 

Mr. Bartiett. Well, what effect would it have on your business, 
would you say, if you couldn’t charter a vessel ? 
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Mr. Bensamin. Well, it would just mean we would have to go back 
to this old 2-week schedule again. We would be running out of 
more merchandise between boats, and we wouldn’t have fresh stuff but 
every other week; we would have dairy products only every other 
week, because we have been shipping them fresh on this boat the same 
as you have in Seattle or any other place, and we would have to figure 
further ahead on our merchandise, a bigger inventory, and it just 
wouldn’t be making the money, for one thing. We don’t have the 
turnover. It is just all-round unsatisfactory on the 2-week schedule. 

Mr. Bartuerr. If you were to ship on Alaska Steam, if you had to, 
would your goods arrive here in as good condition as they do now, 
or have you had any experience with that ? 

Mr. Bensamin. They would probably arrive in as good condition, 
with the possible exception of the dairy products. Alaska Steam 
is a little more fussy about how they ship things and don’t always do 
it as we would like it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Alaska Steam has represented to the committee that 
it has no complaint if the charter service is provided to ports such 
as Pelican and Klawock, not served by Alaska Steam, but that it does 
object to meeting all the requirements of law pertaining to manning 
of vessels, inspection by the Coast Guard, et cetera, in competition with 
vessels that are not required to be inspected by the Coast Guard. 

Would you care to make any comment regarding that? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, I feel that they should be allowed to stop 
wherever the customers desire the service. For one thing, I mean 
they can’t afford to run to Alaska and just ship into these small towns, 
even including Wrangell, because they have to have the tonnage to 
operate and even a town like Wrangell or Petersburg wouldn’t make 
enough freight for them. I don’t think they could afford to haul it, 
and if customers in Ketchikan or Juneau are satisfied with their service, 
I don’t see why they should not be allowed to continue as they have. 

Mr. Bartierr. You don’t think it represents a competitive threat 
to Alaska Steam if these ports such as Wrangell are served ? 

Mr. Bensamin. I certainly don’t. I mean, after all, the company 
should be able to stand competition. If they can’t operate competi- 
tively, well by golly, they ought to stop running in here. 

Mr. Bartietr. They claim that the competition is unfair and that 
they are subjected to greater expenses by meeting these Coast Guard 
regulations. 

Mr. BensamMin. Well, I don’t know about that, but, of course, they 
are bigger outfits, they have a lot more tonnage all around. They 
serve a lot more ports and all the bigger ports. 

Mr. Bartietr. Well, thank you, Mr. Benjamin, very much. 

Mr. Van Petr. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartiett. Yes, Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. What is the population of the area that is served 
by the business area here, the businesses of Wrangell ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, maybe the town is about 1,200; maybe the 
total area would be 1,500, maybe roughly. 

Mr. Van Pett. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Benjamin. 

Mr. Hay, be seated. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSH HAY, CAMPBELL BROS. STORE 


Mr. Bartierr. Would you care to identify yourself? 

Mr. Hay. My name is Josh Hay, and I am a partner and manager 
of the hardware store doing business under the name of ¢ ‘ampbell 
Bros., and I have been in this business since 1945, and I certainly agree 
with what Mr. Benjamin has told you gentlemen. 

We are going to be operating under quite a handicap if we have to 
dispense with the services of the Ketchikan Merchant Charter Asso- 
ciation. It has proven most valuable to us. 

Ours, of course, is a different type of business than Mr. Benjamin’s, 
being more heavy merchandise, but we feel that where we can know 
that our merchandise is going to arrive once each week it eliminates 
such heavy buying when you have to figure 2 weeks or a month ahead 
for your merchandise to come in. This w: ay we can spread our buying 
out more, even knowing it is going to come in once a week, and I know 
we would very much regret having to give up the services of the charter 
association. 

They have proven helpful to us, particularly on special orders. We 
have sent them a telegram and they have gone to our wholesale houses, 
picked up the merch: indise, put it on their ‘boat as late as a W ednesday, 
and we would have it here for the following week, on Sunday, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, when the boat would come in, and we certainly feel 
that they are playing a vital part in our economy, particularly for the 
town of Wrangell. 

Most of the other towns have weekly service, but Alaska Steam 
only comes in here every 2 weeks and it is kind of tough here when 
we have just the one, as Lloyd has told you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Does that complete your statement 

Mr. Hay. That hte all I would have to say. 

Mr. Barterrr. Mr. Curtin, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Currin. Is practically all the merchandise for retail sale 
brought in by these charter boats? 

Mr. Hay. I would say that 75 percent of our merchandise comes 
by Alaska Merchant Charter Association. We still continue to get 
some merchandise hauled by Alaska Steam, but most through the 
charter. 

Mr. Currin. That is all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Barturrr. Mr. Drewry 4 

Mr. Drewry. Alaska Merchants provides a valuable service, I can 
see. Would it make any difference if Alaska Stream were to bypass 
Wrangell altogether ¢ 

Mr. Hay. Well, I can’t see that it would make too great a difference, 
although we would regret to see that happen also, but as long as we 
could continue to have weekly service—as Mr. Benjamin told you, 
when the passenger boats stopped in here we had weekly service 
because the passenger boats hauled freight as well as passengers, but 
with the weekly service gone, it means you operate a business up here 
under rather a handicap. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Do you recall, Mr. Hay, when the passenger service 
was discontinued ¢ 
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Mr. Hay. Oh, I would say 7 or 8 years ago; I don’t recall just 
exactly, but I am sure it has been, oh, maybe 6 years since we had that. 

Mr. Drewry. It was 3 years, 1954. 

Mr. Hay. Three years? I certainly thought it was much longer than 
that. 

Mr. Barrett. In fact, you were up here last then, weren’t you, Mr. 
Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Yes. It didn’t come to Wrangell, but I was on the 
last trip of the Denali and it didn’t come to Wrangell that trip. That 
was 5 years ago. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you know, Mr. Hay, if Wrangell, collectively 
or individually, has petitioned Alaska Steam to serve with more 
frequency than twice monthly ¢ 

Mr. Hay. Well, I know it has been discussed at chamber of com- 
merce a number of times and I am not positive, but I feel reasonably 
sure that requests have been made, but I would have to talk to our 
secretary or president of the chamber of commerce to make sure. 

Mr. Barrier. In any case, the ship comes in once every 2 weeks ? 

Mr. Hay. Yes, that’s right: Alaska Steam, once every 2 weeks now 
that we have Alaska Charter , but I am like Mr. Benjamin, I am afraid 
if we lose Alaska Charter, may be we won’t even get every 2 weeks’ 
service. 

Mr. Bartierr. You say that Alaska Charter brings in maybe 75 
percent of the freight ¢ 

Mr. Hay. Of our freight. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Of your freight. 

Mr. Hay. Yes. Now, I am speaking just for our store. 

Mr. Barrierr. Could you make any estimate, any guess, as to the 
percentage of freight Alaska Charter brings in for the entire com- 
munity ¢ 

Mr. Hay. No, I couldn’t. I don’t have access to freight bills. I 
would be afraid to make a guess at all. 

Mr. Barrierr. That would be hard to do. 

Mr. Hay. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hay. 

Mr. Hay. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are there any other witnesses who desire to be heard 
on this proposed legislation ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BANGEMAN, M. D. 


Dr. BanceMAN. I am not a merchant here, but I would like to say 
a word today. 

Mr. Barrierr. Come on over. 

Dr. Banceman. I am the local doctor and health officer here, and a 
few other things. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will you please give your name for the record ? 

Dr. Banceman. John Bangeman, M. D. I have lived in Alaska 
most of the last 16 years, 10 years here in Wr: angell, and practiced 
medicine here all of the last 10 years, with a very few exc eptions, and 
just from our own home experience, the presence of fresh milk, for 
an example, for children is rather an important item in our home, 
and we can’t get it if we have 2-week service, because I know the 
stores, the merchants, personally and their refrigeration setups, and 
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they are of the best—they have spent lots of money trying to maintain 
fresh produce, vegetables, and fruits and dairy products, and they 
can’t hold it, it is an impossibility to hold the best of fresh milk for 
a 2-week period until they get more; then they are out for a week. 

The loss the merchant takes in deterioration of vegetables and the 
loss we take in purchasing rotten stuff—the best we can get—they 
won't sell rotten stuff, but it is pretty poor, dried out, and dehydrated, 
and not really satisfactory food; it is the best they can get, but since 
we have had this little Ketchikan Merchants service, we have had good 
service along that line. All kinds of fresh fruit—grapefruit, oranges, 
and so on—and while I don’t know about your bills and that sort of 
thing because I don’t spend much time reading that, it seems to me 
that it is hard for me to believe that anybody sailing a ship couldn’t 
pass Coast Guard regulations if they were impartially applied to all 
vessels. A ship is seaworthy, but you can make all kinds of laws 
that make it difficult to operate a small vessel, and that additional 
cost I don’t know much about either. 

I was on the city council 5 years and I guess I didn’t make very 
many good laws, but I know they can be m: ade to discriminate or help 
business. 

Mr. Bartierr. Doctor, we were told at Ketchikan this morning that 
there is an essential difference between the shipment of milk on the 
charter vessels because it comes in not frozen and yet sufficiently cold 
so that the bacteria do not start to form, whereas on the Alaska Steam 
vessels, it was said, the milk is frozen and it is much less suitable on 
account of that. 

Have you had any experience here between the two ? 

Dr. BANceman. Well, I know the milk we get that was frozen was 
not as satisfactory because it separates out after it has been frozen 
like a brick and then you get your solids and your water that is frozen 
there and it settles out. It doesn’t taste the same. Of course, the 
ingredients are still there, but most of us are not kicking about being 
penalized for living in Alaska, if we think everybody is getting a fair 
shake out of this. 

Mr. Bartuert. I have had dairy products on my mind, I might say, 
very much this week. We flew down to Juneau Sunday from Anchor- 
age. Governor Stepovich was on the plane, and he has 7 children, 
and he said his monthly milk and egg bill from the dairy in Juneau 
is $125. Ihave been brooding over that ever since. 

Dr. Banceman. You may be familiar with the fact that we do not 
have a dairy here any more. We used to have a dairy that supplied 
fresh milk to the town, but it seemed to change as times goes on and 
whether it wasn’t practical for them to oper rate a dairy here—appar- 
ently it wasn’t—but now we depend on the shipment of fresh milk and, 
of course, weekly is much better than 2 weeks, because you just can’t 
hold it. I think the grocery stores will support me on that, because 
every once in a while, even with the best of service, we still wet some 
sour milk that is supposed to be fresh milk. 

I don’t want to take up too much of your time now. 

Mr. Bartierr. Perhaps Mr. Van Pelt has a question or two. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, I was going to ask the doctor, Is there any 
agriculture here at all? 

Dr. Banceman. Only just gardens, things the people raise them- 
selves. Everything that comes in here in practically any volume is 
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brought from Seattle. I mean, no one produces potatoes or anything 
in any volume, just maybe some private garden. 

Mr. Van Petr. Then supporting a dairy herd up here with all im- 
ported feed didn’t work out too economically ¢ 

Dr. Banceman. That’s right; that was apparently the big trouble, 
trying to feed their dairy herd. 

Mr. Van Pecr. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much, Doctor, for appearing. 

Now, is there anyone else who would care to be heard ¢ 

If not, I am wondering whether there are any witnesses regarding 
the proposed amendments to the White Act¢ Anyone here who cares 
to be heard on that ? 

Mayor Wiuu1amMs. Mr. Ingle wants to be heard. That is the one 
dealing with fisheries ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The White Act is that one which was passed in 1924 
which still guides all of the conduct of our fishery law and operation 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. This bill was introduced by Mr. 
Bonner, chairman of the House Marchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, as the result of an executive communication. That is to 
say, the administration, through the Department of the Interior, sent 
up the request for this legislation, and Mr. Bonner, as is customary, 
introduced it for consideration. It proposes several changes in the 
White Act. 

I might say to you that I sent this bill out quite widely throughout 
the Territory.and most of the fishermen were not opposed to it, and 
at Ketchikan this morning Mr. Culbertson, representing the Alaska 
salmon industry, also expressed agreement with the provisions of 
the bill. It doesn’t go into the subject of fish traps or anything of that 
sort, or predator control. 

Mr. Inetx. I don’t believe I have anything to say about that bill. 
I don’t know enough about it to speak on it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Those are the two specific propositions which are 
supposed to engage the committee’s attention on its Alaska trip, but 
as I said in opening this hearing, we want to give the citizens of 
Alaska full opportunity to discuss anything that is near and dear and 
of interest to them which we might possibly be of assistance on. 

I wonder if anyone wants to be heard on anything else, of whatever 
nature, so long as it is related to the legislative field in general ? 

Mr. Ineue. I might be heard on the fisheries in general. I am the 
manager of the fisheries here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, why don’t you come forward ? 


STATEMENT OF R. J. INGLE 


Mr. Inetx. My name is R. J. Ingle, and my address is Wrangell. 
I have lived here for 17 years and have fished here. 

Mr. Barter. Just go ahead in your own way, Mr. Ingle. 

Mr. InetE. Well, it is the steady decline of our faheriee: that is 
what we are very much interested in, of course. It is getting to the 
point where there is no fish any more under the present management. 
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Mr. Bartierr. What is that management? 

Mr. Inetr. The Bureau of Fisheries and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Mr. Barrett. Federal ? 

Mr. Inet. Federal; yes. 

They have declined’ very seriously in the last 20 years until at the 
present time, why our pink run of salmon and the run of cannery 
fish is practically gone. They only talk about conservation; I think 
the first measure of conservation is to take away the gear that is most 
destructive to the fish or most efficient at catching the fish, I should 
say; consequently, it is most efficient at catching fish and it is most 
destructive to the fish. There is no question about it—you don’t want 
to speak on traps, but it is the traps that do the damage. 

Mr . Bartterr. No; I didn’t mean that. What I meant to say was 
just that this bill does not relate to the traps. 

Mr. Inote. I see. I guess it has been 30 or 35 years since the 
Federal branch of the Bureau of Fisheries has been in here, of mis- 
management—not management, but mismanagement. You can see 
that if you look at the gr ‘aphs on the Alaska fisheries and if you study 
the er aphs on the State fisheries, California, Oregon, and W: ashing- 
ton; you can see where they have had a leveling off so they are level. 
The Alaska fisheries are steadily going down. 

Now I would like to answer any question that I may. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. You speak about management and the catch over 
a period of years; what is the relation with the pack now, even though 
you are using traps, and the other methods, as compared with maybe 
D> years ago or 10 years ago’ 

“Mr. Inout. Well, let’s say 15 years ago a seine boat would catch 
from seventy-five to a hundred thousand fish in a season. This year 
in this area I believe the highest boat that I know of was 18,000 fish. 
They are humpies and dogs, cannery fish. That is the highest boat 
that I know of in this area this year. 

Mr. Van Pevr. How has that affected the pack? What Lam getting 
at, have they been taking more fish in the overall? I am not familiar 
with the pack. 

Mr. Inotr. This is the lowest pack in the history of Alaska this 
year. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Well, are we leaving enough area for escapement 
for reproduction ? 

Mr. Inctr. Well, on some species of salmon, yes; but on other species, 
I don’t think so. 

Mr. Van Petr. What about the seasons for the time of taking fish— 
should that be shortened ? 

Mr. Inexir. It couldn’t be shortened. 

Mr. Van Perr. Well, that was my understanding, that the big 
complaint was too short a season now. 

Mr. Ineitx. What we need are some hatcheries. That is what Ore- 
gon and Washington has, California has. They are building up their 
run of salmon again, and that is what we need. We haven’t a 
hatchery. 

Mr. Van Petr. Would you care to express an opinion—have we 
been taking too many immature fish ? 
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Mr. [nexe. Well, only what I have been told by the trap watchmen; 

the killing of small salmon by the traps. 

Mr. Van Petr. We had a situation in Lake Michigan where the 
fishermen continued to bring pressure to reduce the size of the mesh for 
the taking of lake trout until we finally wound up, between the small 
mesh and the sea lamprey, that we don’t have any fish at all in the 
Jake. 

Mr. InGie. Well, these traps will catch herring, 6- or 7-inch fish, so 
they will certainly hold small salmon. 

Mr. Van Perr. Would it be your thought that some consideration 
should be given to the changing of the mesh in those traps so there 
would be an escapement of the immature fish ? 

Mr. Incie. Well, that could be done, yes; but the eliminating of the 
traps is the only answer. 

Mr. Van Pevr. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtrx. Any other suggestions you think would remedy this 
condition ¢ 

Mr. Inaix. Well, I have one, yes; a very good one: Turn the fisheries 
control over to the Alaska department. 

Mr. Currin. And take it out of the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr.Incir. Take it out of the hands of the Federal Government. 
You can’t do a good job two or three thousand miles away. That is 
what I believe. 

Mr. Currin. Anything else? 

Mr. Inaue. No: that is about all. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. I don’t know; maybe it is an impossible question to 
answer, but have you any rough idea of what the average income of a 
fisherman in this locality might be for this year? 

Mr. Inatx. I would say around $4,000; that is in this locality. 

Mr. Bartierr. That would be an aver: age? 

Mr. Ineir. That would be possibly an average; yes. You have to 
remember, though, about 50 percent of that goes back into his boat 
and gear. 

Mr. Barrierr. That would be his gross earnings ? 

Mr. Incite. That would be his gross earnings; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. And he wouldn't net probably more than half of 
that ? 

Mr. Inoir. No; I don’t believe he would. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Ingle. 

Mr. Ineie. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Does anyone else want to testify on that or any other 
subject? 

Come forward, please. Would you give your name and address, 
please / 


+ 


STATEMENT OF CARL GUGGENBICKLER 


Mr. GuecenpicKLER. My name is Carl Guggenbickler. I would 
like to elaborate maybe a little bit more on what Mr. Ingle said. 

I have been in the Territory now 11 years and there has not been a 
year gone by with the exception of 1951 when it hasn’t been going 
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down, and down hard, especially so in the last 5 years, since the Jap 
fisheries come on. Now this is something that maybe most of you 
don’t realize, but 3 years ago on the second, third, fourth, and fifth, 
according to my log, at Graves Rocks off of Graves Harbor, which is 
just north of Cape Spencer, I was fishing and it was quite a large 
school of king salmon that we had been working on for possibly 3 
weeks at that time. They were making good money on it, but the 
type of fish that the Territory really banks on, the seine fish, there 
was a school of them showing up. There was humpies, cohos, and dogs. 
I caught very few dogs, but I caught as high as 35 of the humpies 
and as high as 70 and 80 per day for the 4 days’ limit of the cohos. 
They were mostly immature; they would be from 4% to 514 pounds, 
and it depended on the day, but over the period of the 4 days, half 
the catch showed a net mark. There was only one place where those 
fish could have seen a net, and it wasn’t on the North American shore, 
so it is one of two things that it would show: That no matter how 
many fish we dump back in the ocean here as little devils, we never 
would get them back as mature fish if they were caught before they 
reached our shore, and that was something th: at the State De spartine nt 
didn’t foresee, naturally, when that treaty was entered into with 
Canada and Japan, but it showed up this year strongly that it hurt the 
whole Pacific coast. 

[, myself, am not interested in that type of fish. I am a troller, 
This year I fished practically exclusively in the offshore waters, and 
L fished where -_ bulk of them were stateside fish. The taggings 
and the fin clips—there wasn’t a day went by when I didn’t catch one 
or several of the tagged fish. In that tagging program they are tag- 
ging maybe a hundred thousand out of 10 million dumped, and yet 
we are picking up several a day, so it shows almost conclusively that 
the school of fish is stateside fish. In other words, our local fish, if 
we was to depend on them, it would be humanly impossible—there 
isn’t any local fish to be had. 

That is why I dwell on that. That is how I feel about it. And 
that will be about all as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Curtin ¢ 

Mr. Currin. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartriterr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. What is your opinion of the experiment now going 
on, sir, at Ketchikan with the hatchery ? 

Mr. GueGensBickier. If we are ever going to have anything, it is 
the way it has got to come. We have streams here coming into the 
Stikine; the majority of the feeders on it are blocked off so that the 
stream is only producing maybe one-tenth of what it should produce. 
There is no stream de ‘velopment. 

I approached the Fish and Wildlife at their hearing here last fall 
and I mentioned the large number of sea lions and I said, “Good Lord, 
fellows, we can do it like Canada did.” We need men and guns to get 
rid of those sea lions—pardon me, the seals is what I meant. I have 
seen 50 or 60 lying at the mouth of a feeder stream. There is not a 
possible chance for spawning fish to get through them. You can’t 
get anything back like that. 

Mr. Van Pett. Is that what you meant by blocking off the streams? 

Mr. Guecennickirr. No; the blocking of the streams is your falls 
and rapids and things like that in the stream, and if there was a 
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passage made for the fish they would have miles and miles of spawn- 
ing gr rounds and lakes above for them to do their spawning in and for 
their e sarly rearing. 

Mr. Van Pett. In other words, it isn’t the natural spawning stream 
now ? 

Mr. GuGceNnBIcKLER. No; it is blocked off entirely. 

Mr. Van Petr. In the life cycle of the salmon, getting back to the 
subject of traps again, the testimony we heard in Seattle and talking 
with the fishermen in Ketchik: an, the salmon doesn’t return to the 
mother stream until it is matured ? 

Mr. GueGensicKter. That’s right. 

Mr. Van Petr. So what would be the general location of these traps? 
I am asking that just purely for information, because I am not 
Pan with it. 

Mr. GuaGenBIcKLeR. Well, the majority of the canned salmon in- 
dustry traps tries to get a trap as near to a stream as possible. Of 
course, the Fish and Wildlife eo draws a marked line up there 
so it is usually not within a mile, but your currents in the straits, it 
shows up to us trollers, they go to and fro in these back eddies in all 
the points, and will set the fish in shore directly so that the trap can 
pick them up very easily. Naturally we cuss the trap because that is 
a very good trolling spot, if you get what I mean, and it is impossible 
for us to fish there with the trap in it, as they have got maybe 500 
yards of cable sticking out at various angles off of this trap. You 
couldn’t even get near it with mobile gear. 

Mr. Van Peur. A trap wouldn’t be likely to pick up too many 
immature fish if they don’t return to that area until they are ready to 
spawn ¢ 

Mr. Guecennickier. Well, the various species—now, the offshore 
species of the seine fish, no, they don’t as a general rule pick up many 
of them, but the troll species, that is their feeding grounds and the 
trap is a very large killer, especially of king salmon. Right now there 
are large numbers of small coho and sockeye in the straits, about 6 
inches long. 

Mr. Van Pevr. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Have you got any thoughts on this Japanese question, 
of any : tion that should be taken or can be t: aken on that ? 

Mr. Guecensickter. Well, no. I would just as soon see them go 
and they will catch every darn fish there is, the same way as the traps, 
and you are not going to have to take the traps out. You just leave 
them there for another 5 years and it is done for, the whole Territory, 
as far as revenue off of the fishing racket, or anything else. The traps 
are going to eliminate themselves. As far as the majority of us are 
concerned, it has gone too far. You can forget about them and they 
will take care of themselves. 

Mr. Drewry. They will eliminate themselves and everybody else, 
too ? 

Mr. Guecenpickier. Absolutely. The majority of them are prac- 
tically eliminated now, to the extent that it doesn’t pay the cannery- 
men to put themin. Just give them a couple more years and they are 
going to go broke. That is just what it amounts to. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, they can just put in some more of 
them. They will eliminate themselves. And the same thing is going 
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to happen on the high seas as far as the Japs are concerned. Sixty 
million fish for the top fishing in southeastern Alaska; out here on the 
west coast, well, they got 2 million fish where they used to get 30 to 40 
to 50 million, and they aren’t mature fish. This stuff out here—instead 
of waiting until they are 3, 4, or 5 months older, in that particular 
stage well, let me draw this picture: a coho coming in, say, the Ist 
of July—w e don’t open our season until then—this year we opened it 
about 7 days early; we had a large school of stateside cohos out there. 
However, by the time the season opened, they were gone. We got a day 
and a half; they had migrated on down the coast. As a general rule, 
the fish are like this: as soon as they hit the feed on the coast, I have 
seen them gain a pound and a half in 3 days’ time. In other words, 
maybe you ‘have a 5- pound average, and in another couple of days you 
have a 614-pound average. They hit these fish on the coast—the 
feed in the middle out there is just something with fins on it; they are 
just mush and not fit food for anything. 

Mr. Drewry. If the traps were eliminated, wouldn't there be an 
increase in mobile gear / 

Mr. Guecensickier. Well, there is too much gear of all types now. 
There are too many trollers, too many of all of us. It is going to take 
a biologist and these hatcheries to bring anything back. It has reached 
that stage. 

The Fish and Wildlife came out last fall and said we have an up- 
ward trend in the past 3 years. It doesn’t show it. They have no way 
of showing it, for the sieniple reason that we could have a fine escape- 
ment this year, but the Jap has got them out there. They can’t pos- 
sibly come in. In other words, no one man is the Almighty. If some- 
thing is taken care of over here, you just can't—do you get what I 
mean @ 

Mr. Drewry. Yes. 

Mr. GuGGENBICKLER. It just isn’t possible. If it wasn’t for the 
stateside fish, as far as the trollers are concerned, cohos and the kings 
that the States dump into the water as immature fish, we would have no 
fish at all on our shores, and some of us with the larger boats, that is 
where we fish entirely. It is nothing but Washington, Oregon, lower 
California, Canadian, and upper (¢ ‘alifornia fish. It is shown by the 
tags. We send in the tags, and they tell us right where the stream is 
where they were dumped. 

Mr. Drewry. Are you not in effect depicting the stock down in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and so on ? 

Mr. GuGGENBICKLER. Yes; we are getting it this way. Our seasons 
are shortened all the time. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barruerr. Let’s go back, say 8 years ago. Were you catching 
any salmon from the coastal waters then, or could you tell? 

Mr. GuecenpicKer. We had no way of telling at that time. They 
didn’t have the tagging program that they do now. I believe it was 5 
or 6 years ago, when Clarence Anderson came in, he had done some 
tagging down there, but we became quite familiar with it through his 
tagging here, and most of us caught any number of fish, it may be 2 
or 3 or 4 or 5, during a season that he had tagged here, before we got 
acquainted with it. ‘Any way, there was mar ked lines within the lower 
southeastern Alaska where certain fish went this way and other fish 
went the other way. 
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Mr. Barrierr. In your opinion, what kind of a job is the Alaske 
Department of Fisheries doing under Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Guecensickier. Well, I think it is absolutely tops. I am just 
sorry that we aren’t able to give them more money so that they can 
go ahead and do some of the work that should have been done by the 
Fish and Wildlife years ago, especially in propagation and also stream 
improvement. 

Mr. Bartierr. They spend a good many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars each biennium to assist the Federal agency without any author- 
ity at all; isn’t that right? 

Mr. GuecensicKier. That’s right. 

Mr. Bartierr. They can’t make any regulations at all? 

Mr. Guecensickitrer. No. They recommend—it has been a proven 
fact that something restrictive has been recommended maybe 2 or 3 
years beforehand and then the Fish and Wildlife will come out with 
it on their own and give us something that was just thought of at 
that particular time by the Fish and Wildlife, but it had been im- 
planted by the fishermen and the Alaska bureau several years before. 

Mr. Bartierr. Perhaps you would continue this educational process 
for the benefit of those members of the committee who may not be 
familiar with the salmon fishing. You have discussed how the trap 

catches fish in a general way. Now, you said you were a troller? 

Mr. Guecensickier. That’s right. 

Mr. Barrierr. How do you catch fish? 

Mr. GuGGENBICKLER. By hook and line. We have a boat that has 
what you call gurdies, that is, if you are familiar with logging, it is a 
miniature logging belt or power takeoff. There are four poles and we 
run lines. Offshore, beyond the 3-mile limit, we are allowed 6 lines. 
You have your line coming down with your heavy lead on the bottom 
and you run your lures off of that and hope that the fish will bite. 

Mr. Van Perr. What do you use for lures? 

Mr. Guecensickier. They can be the natural bait, the herring, 
or you have a spoon or plug, and, of course, it is quite a racket, one 
man trying to beat aah 1er man, and you can take a certain type of 
spoon and there is many combinations of it, fishing lines, various size 
hooks, various feeds, with the various sized hooks, to entice those fish. 
It has got down to where our gear is so fine to get what few fish there 
are—if you get what I mean ? “It costs the troller a tremendous amount 
of money just trying to keep up on the gear, and every few months 
there is something new that is coming out. 

Mr. Van Perr. How long do you stay out? 

Mr. GuGGENBICKLER. Well, the season offshore begins April 15 and 
it will close, I believe, the end of October, October 15 or the end of 
October, I am not just sure now. It conforms, the offshore, with the 
statewide and Canadian; we are all together. 

Mr. Van Pett. Is Canada doing anything in the line of establishing 
fish hatcheries ¢ 

Mr. Guacensickier. Oh, I think so, yes; they are not with the 
Federal Government so much, but lower Canada is in with the State 
of Washington, especially, I believe, with that fishing of the Fraser 
River and the lower end, where the State is so much interested in, the 
stateside trollers. 
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I was born and raised down in western Washington and fished off of 
Willapa Bay and W estport, Grays Harbor, there. It merely boils 
down to this, that the majority of the fishermen up here, if they are 
going to continue in the racket, are going to have to go to stateside 
in order to make their living. It has Saehaseins humanly impossible 
to do it here. 

Mr. Van Pett. We have heard some testimony with regard to the 
casualties in the Bonneville Dam. There was no problem i in getting 
the fish up the fish ladder to reach the spawning grounds, but it was 
when the fingerlings started to return that the turbines get them. 

Mr. GueGenpicKier. As soon as they have found a way—I believe 
it is with electricity that they are trying to steer the ‘fish around 
through the ladder back over the dams rather than through the tur- 
bines. Naturally if they go through the turbines they are just cheese 
when they come through. 

Down by my home town, at the Suess Creek Hatchery on the Green 
River, they had the biggest run last year that they have had since 
1933. They took 45 million king ss almon eggs in 3 days at the tail end 
of October and another 15 million that they distributed to other hatch- 
eries within the State, and turned the rest of them loose. 

Mr. Van Petr. Do they have any dams on that river? 

Mr. GueGenpickier. They are pong the Green River Dam in now. 
You fellows are probably acquainted with it. It is a flood control 
and hydroelectric dam both, I believe. The river is—the city of Ta- 
coma gets their water from it. 

Mr. Van Petr. Personally, I am not too sympathetic with some 
of these power projects. 

Mr. Guecennickier. Well, first of all, there should be such a thing 
possible on a good many of these larger streams, of looking ahead to 
the coal for power or atomic energy for power, because if they go 
ahead and put a hundred million dollars into a dam and ruin a hun- 
dred million dollar industry—it is just a layman’s idea, but it seems 
as though within a few years othe 1 things will be developed other than 
just the hydroelectric, and this country here is much more so; we 
have only 2 or 3 industries here, so the fishing naturally has been the 
back bone of it, especii ally in southeastern here. Of course, in the north 
the mining isn’t what it was either. 

Mr. Bartierr. You mentioned the traps and the trollers. What 
other kinds of fishermen operate in these waters ? 

Mr. Guecensickter. Right out in front here you could probably 
see the gill netter, also the seiner. They are two different types. 

Mr. Bartierr. How does the gill netter work ? 

Mr. GuGcGEensBIcKLeR. By stretching a length of gill net out, pref- 
erably in cloudy water or glacier water, or during the night. Now 
the waters are quite clear and it is a nighttime operation. 

A seiner operates by wrapping a seine around and pursing it up 
tight. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. GuGGENBICKLER. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bartterr. Any other witnesses ? 

Mr. Cursertson. May I make ashort statement ? 

Mr. Bartiterr. Why sure. Come on over and sit down, Steele. 
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STATEMENT OF J. STEELE CULBERTSON, ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
ALASKA SALMON INDUSTRY—Resumed 


Mr. Cu.pertson. My name is J. Steele Culbertson, and I am as- 
sistant manager of the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc. 

I won’t attempt to go into the subject fully, but a couple of points 
were raised here that I think, for the edification of the committee, 
ought to be touched on briefly. 

First, the last witness, in talking about the traps, stated that they 
were very destructive on immature salmon. He also testified that the 
Alaska Department of Fisheries is a very efficient organization. I 
wish to call attention to the fact that they (ADF) made a study of 
the number of immature salmon taken by traps a few yearsago. We 
will see that you get the results of this study for certain traps that 
have been mentioned by trollers as the ones that are destructive to 
the king salmon in particular. I just wanted to mention that those 
studies have been made and they are contrary to the statements that 
were just made here. 

On another subject, that traps should be eliminated because of 
their effectiveness. They are an efficient method of catching fish and 
they produce fish that are of exceptionally good quality. This is not 
to infer that fish caught in similar places by seine or gill net are not 
just as good. TFlowever, the tr: ip cal 1't move, it is alw: ays fixed in these 
outside waters. Sometimes fish are caught in and around the streams 
by mobile gear, which detracts from its quality. As for the number 
of traps and other types of gear, I have some records here starting 
with the close of the war, 1945, taken from the Alaska Department 
of Fisheries Bulletin, which shows that in southeastern Alaska there 
were 349 seines, 356 gill nets, and 265 traps. Ten years later, as of 
1955 in southeastern Alaska, the last year of published records, the 
number of seines had practically doubled, to 636. (The number of gill 
nets had multiplied by 5 approximately, to 1,616, and the number of 
traps operated had decreased from 265 to 113. 

Now, on an Alaska-wide basis, since we are concerned with all of 
Alaska and not just southeastern, I will give you that briefly. Im 1945 
there were a total of 657 seines, 2,222 gill nets, 410 traps. In 1955 there 
were a total of 1,133 seines, 8,976 gill nets, 203 traps. 

The witness mentioned that because of the traps there would not be 
any salmon runs left here in the near future. I wish to point out 
there are districts in Alaska in which there are no traps and where 
there have been no traps since the passage of the White Act in 1924, 
and very few before that time, spe: aki ing of Bristol Bay; there are other 
districts such as Copper River and Yakutat, where I am sorry to say 
the fisheries have declined more than in some districts where there 
are traps, so I don’t think you can draw the conclusion that it is 
because of traps that these fisheries have declined. 

That briefly summarizes some of the points I wished to make to 
clarify statements that were made here earlier. 

Mr. Barrterr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. Culbertson, you represent the canning industry ? 

Mr. Cunperrson, I represent companies that produce about 80 per- 
cent of the salmon canned in Alaska. 

Mr. Van Pevr. And has that industry concerned itself with the fall- 
off in the take of the fish ? 
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Mr. CuLBertson. It has, toa very great degree. 

Mr. Barrierr. The committee will be in recess for 5 minutes at 
this time. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. Barrierr. I believe you were questioning the witness, Mr. 
Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Peur. Yes. I asked Mr. Culbertson regarding the interest 
of the canning industry itself as to how far it has gone and what its 
future plans might be. 

Mr. Cu.pertrson. In 1947, I believe it was, the canners on their own 
established a research program in Alaska, financed it, rather, which 
has been conducted by the University of Washington. For several 
years they were spending about as much or possibly more money in 
research of Alaska salmon fisheries than the Federal Government. 
However, with the Saltonstall moneys and other moneys now, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service is spending a great deal more money for re- 
search, but the canners have spent at least $2 million or more in re- 
search conducted by Fisheries Research Institute of the University 
of Washington. They are working in conjunction with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to augment this necessary work that everyone 
realizes needs to be done. 

Mr. Van Perr. Who, getting back again to these fish traps—does 
the canning company put those in themselves ¢ 

Mr. Cunpserrson. They are owned both by companies and by 
private individuals. Some individuals who own them are Alaskans. 

Mr. Van Perr. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr, Culbertson, do you have any figures in your 
briefcase relating to salmon production in Alaska during the last 15 
years ¢ 

Mr. Cunpertson. I have a Pacific Fisherman here, Mr. Bartlett, that 
shows the production. 

Mr. Barrierr. I wonder if it wouldn’t be useful at this point in 
the record to incorporate the figures for the last 20 years, perhaps ¢ 

Mr. Cunpsertson. I would be glad to do that now, or if it would 
serve the best interests, to conclude and file it all in a statement. 

Mr. Barrierr. I think that would be better, to file that in your 
statement. 

Mr. Cursertson. It is public information. 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes; the yearbook of the Pacific Fisherman. Mr. 
Culbertson, are traps permitted in Oregon ? 

Mr. Cupertson. I think there are a few, Mr. Bartlett. I am not 
too sure of that. There were—I am confused with British Columbia. 
I am not sure on that. 

Mr. Barrier. I believe there are a few so-called Crown traps in 
sritish Columbia, but the Oregon traps were voted out by the people. 

Mr. Cupertson. That’s right. 

Mr. Barriert. Are there any traps in the State of Washington ? 

Mr. Cupertson. Not today, with exception of two traps on Hope 
Island that belong to the Swinomish Indian Reservation. 

Mr. Barr ert. W ere there formerly 4 
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Mr. Cutsertrson. There were formerly in the State of Washington, 
and I understand they were taken out on referendum. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you know if the people of Alaska have ever ex- 
pressed themselves regarding the traps ? 

Mr. Cutsertson. The question has been voted on here and the results 
of that showed that the majority favored the abolition of them. How- 
ever, at least half of the people who worked in the fisheries of Alask: 
are from stateside, and they had no chance to vote in that referendum. 
We feel the fisheries belong to everybody, the people in the States, too. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you have any data to submit now or later regard- 
ing the efficiency of the traps that have been taken out since 1955 com- 
pe ared with the fewer number that you state are in use now ? 

Mr. Cutserrson. Well, in a general way I can express that to you 
right now, I think. Percentagewise, the traps in Alaska in 1954, the 
last year for published figures, took 27 percent of the catch. The 
seine take was 42 percent, the gill net catch was 27 percent. The catch 
by the trollers was 4 percent. 

Mr. Barrierr. More specifically, what I wanted to know was how 
many fish were caught by the traps which have been discontinued 
since I think you said 1945, compared with the traps that have not 
been discontinued? I mean, were some of the most efficient traps 
banned for whatever reason it might have been, or were the least effi- 
cient, or was it an average? Can you give us any material or informa- 
tion on that ¢ 

Mr. Cunperrson. Yes. In southeastern Alaska, the area that has 
had the most traps, there has been a reduction in effectiveness of the 
traps, based on catches prior to 1954. Whether it was a 10-year period 
or a 5-year period that was used, I am not too sure, but anyway, based 
on fishing effectiveness prior to 1954, over 50 percent of the effective- 
ness of the tr ups was temporarily discontinued. In total traps 
operated in southeastern Alaska, this has meant a reduction in number 
from 265 in 1953 to 113 since that time. 

Mr. Barrierr. Is that the so-called Farley plan / 

Mr. Cunpertson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartierr. Which is related to all forms of gear? 

Mr. Cutprertrson. Which is related to traps and seines. It doesn’t 
relate to gill nets or trollers. 

Mr. Bartierr. Seins and traps? 

Mr. Cunsertson. Correct. 

Mr. Bartierr. Of course, this is probably an impossible question 
for you to answer now, but perhaps at a later date in your statement 
to be submitted to the committee you could tell us what the efficiency 
of the traps taken out since 1945 was compared to those now in use. 

Now, Mr. Culbertson, it was stated, I think, before today by another 
witness that this is the worst fishing year in a good many years, or 
close to it, and that is a situation which naturally must gravely con- 
cern the salmon industry ? 

Mr. Cunpertson. There is no question about that, and we have no 
answer to it. 

Mr. Barrierr. What do you think ought to be done? 

Mr. Curpertson. In view of the studies that have been made, we 
still don’t have an answer. We know that we have had fish in the 
streams 2 years ago. The streams in this area were very well seeded; 
that was agreed by the Fish and Wildlife Service and the other 
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agencies that surveyed them, but for some reason they didn’t return 
this year, and they didn’t return in 1953 after a good, healthy escape- 
ment in 1951. 

What those answers are we just don’t know, but it is something that 
is of grave concern not only to us but to the communities of Alaska 
and everybody else. 

Mr. Barrierr. And you just don’t have the answer readily at hand? 

Mr. Cutzertson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Do you believe—well, I think this is an unfair ques- 
tion. I was going to ask you what the opinion of the industry might 
be with respect to Japanese fishing. 

Mr. Cutpertson. That was discussed in Seattle. I didn’t attend 
the preliminary meetings that were held on the studies conducted on 
the high seas, and the statement I heard in Seattle before this com- 
mittee was the most information I had heard on the subject, but it 
certainly is of grave concern to the fishing industry. The results of 
these studies showing the amount of salmon taken in offshore waters 
by the Japanese is indeed a serious problem. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, Mr. Culbertson, when the Government Oper- 
ations Subcommittee met in Juneau on Monday of this week, the ques- 
tion of fishing arose in connection with the operation of the Wheeler- 
Howard Act, and during the course of the discussion I related that 
Mr. Gunnar Berggren, a respected fisherman of Naknek, had in An- 
chorage last week showed me colored photographs of salmon which 
were taken there showing scars which he said could have been inflicted 
only by the small mesh ne ets the Japanese use, and he further went on to 
tell me that fully 50 percent of the fish caught in the bay this year 
were so marked. 

Has that been called to your attention in any way ? 

Mr. Cutsertson. No, but such a thing could have happened without 
my knowing of it because I wasn’t up there during the fishing season 
and have not discussed that with people who were there. However, if 
they were in that great a number, I am sure we will all hear about it. 
The witness just before me touched on that subject, and I doubt that 
he had the benefit of the Seattle hearings or studies, but he had it 
pegged pretty good, too, about that offshore fishing. 

Mr. Barrer. In that connection, I wonder if I might ask you, did 
you report that experience to the State Department or the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Mr. Guggenbickler ? 

Mr. GuecEeNnBIcKLeR. I never reported it other than to the local 
fishermen here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Culbertson. 

Mr. Curzertson. Thank you. 
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(The following was furnished for insertion by Mr. Culbertson :) 


Alaska salmon fisheries, 1987-57 


[Total pack in 


cases (48 1-pound cans per case) ] 


Year: Cases | Year—Continued Cases 
nN 6, 791, 544 RO ot ied ee 4, 010, 612 
\ oe aoe eee 5, 239, 211 () 0 Eas eee eee 4, 391, 051 
i Sd a ee 5, 028, 378 De hiacistetnaiiciediedicdieis vacate adeiaiaedie 3, 272, 643 
i Sa a oe 6, § 906, 503 IIIA .ccansnancieenceaicdeaen 3, 484, 468 
a 5, 089, 109 Dine 3, 574, 128 
I 5, 396, 509 a 2, 925, 570 
hin cc hee ad 4, 87 7, 796 Wee tetsbtickdsl tina 3, 207, 1 54 
I Pek 2 hg rhe nk ED 4, 341, 120 Tike itcbieiecasaidacvie 2, 457, 969 
ee 3, 971, 109 III <n sictnn sincietieaeaina dais 3, 059, 451 
ON ae 4, 302, 466 SE tndeccchas ieee amends an 448, 924 


Source: Pacific Fisherman Year Book. 





Summary of king observations, 1950, from Pacific American Fisheries cannery 


























Pacific American Fisheries Scow Bay Grebstad 
Date 
Number Kings Number Kings Number Kings 
fish | fish fish 
_| as snctaneniicianags . 
| 
MS Be ance 7,000 | 3 legal oni (}) | 1, 600 
Aug. 17. ; 7,000 | 4 illegal. .-- , 2, 600 1 leg: al, 1 ille gal. , Dy FOG Reccntns 
RE BOiwaneuwe Oe Bi ceus iiatee 7 Gee 1... uence nak (2) ete 
Aug. 19... el alka © heen neeeennsees e Lweddecas 
i ..-.----.--| No observations ia dah cb aaa eisai ie cig aati | a 
By Bilis 6 eane~ | No fish landed-. Sides atacand Pein eackaaneraadpeaaae paladin : 
Aug. 22... 2, 000 nea 2 1... 600 j-.--- 
Aug; 23.-.- 3, 500 | 1 illeg: eae eT Ec nuisactbnatciadiomateeanlh 900 “ - 
Aug. 24...- TP tindasedidéceewn ai FOE Yentnbecectcgsccckcan Ri Neaie snicindales 
FN Miia cine ccna 2, 500 sada deal Kil eee js x | 
SE erie ow Boo knaes | No landings....-.-|..-..-- bs dibctcaetrs jew nian do 5 ow framndteaocealaale aa bebe Meri 
Oe TE cke 3, 500 Is DS occa c 5,900 | 1 legs “eee Lit ctiances 
cca maniaian Rates ink No —- piesa Liss adie cinch chet ancora thiiianleg Weise Rial 
Aug. 29. -- ental > ‘> bis ‘. ssa ei eataclodiels iusto ceaatekel 
Aug. 30._.-- ee Rind. cin Giemoeh eats Se Daina ance 3 I ence dieses 
BE Ghi nc. o ek 1, 500 | oneness 1 IOP Vevibanc tate MO. 





‘Inc. in P. A. F. 
2 Not checked. 


Note.—Observations made at random on purse seine fish, but no kings observed. 

The figures in above table are taken from a report prepared by Mr. Parker of the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries and given to a representative of Pacific American Fisheries following his study and observation 
of king salmon taken by these traps which were operated by their Petersburg cannery in 1950. The traps 
are all located in the Sumner Strait district and include the traps referred to by Wrangell witness as large 
killers of king salmon. The results given above are from 3 Pacific American traps, 3 Scow Bay traps and 
1 Grebstad trap. From his observation during the 1950 season Mr. Parker shows the 3 Pacific American 
Fisheries traps to have taken 3 legal size and 6 illegal size king salmon; the 3 Scow Bay traps, 4 legal size 
and 3 illegal size king salmon, and the Grebstad trap not to have taken any king salmon. 


Mr. 
heard. 


Bartuetr. Now, I understand that Mr. Grant desires to be 


Would you come forward, Neil? 
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STATEMENT OF NEIL GRANT, RELIANCE SHRIMP CO. 


Mr. Grant. Neil Grant, Reliance Shrimp Co. 

The only thing I have to say is that I was up to represent my own 
company here. There is two companies in Wrangell, the Harbor Sea- 
food Co. and the Reliance Shrimp Co., and we are faced with the 
fact that the Japanese are importing so much shrimp over here that 
is so much compar: able to our shrimp that they are just raising havoc 
with our prices. The other day I got a letter from Seattle, and they 
told me what they was going to offer me, see, due to the conditions of 
the import of Japanese shri imp. 

Now, we employ here, I employ in my cannery, the Reliance Shrimp 
Co., around 80 people, and the Harbor Seafood employs about the 
same, and that is the only livelihood that these folks have around here. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do we have a tariff on the Japanese shrimp? 

Mr. Grant. Very little. You can buy Japanese shrimp down in the 
States anywhere for around 65 to 70 cents a pound. 

Mr. Barrierr. And that competes with the price of what from 
Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Well, we pay our shrimp pickers here 2614 cents a pound. 
We pay our shrimp fishermen 20 cents a pound, so you can see from 
that, that is just the start of it. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are they shipping in much now ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Barrierr. What condition does it arrive in, have you heard? 

Mr. Grant. Well, they come in the same condition that we ship them 
out of here. I have seen them in San Francisco, 1 go down once a 
year, and you can’t tell them from Alaska shrimp. 

Mr. Barrierr. The reason I asked that question especially was that 
I saw here a couple of years ago pictures of a Japanese king crab opera- 
tion. If the housewives of America could see the conditions under 
which _ crab is packed, they wouldn’t be buying the Japanese pack. 

Mr. Grant. Well, it is the same thing that has happened with the 
tuna fishing and the crab fishing and everything else, but now they are 
getting into the shrimp field, and it is going to ‘hurt us all. There are 
only 4 canneries in Alaska, but still it is going to hurt Petersburg and 
Wrangell, the only 2 towns that pack shrimp. 

Mr. Barrierr. What do you think should be done ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, something should be done about the import duty 
on this product. 

Mr. Bartierr. Have you taken that up with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and possibly the Tariff Commission yet ? 

Mr. Grant. No, [ haven't. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do youthink it would be a good idea ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, [ think so. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin / 

Mr. Currin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Drewry / 

Mr. Drewry. This Japanese shrimp fishery, is that a new develop- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Well, it started about 3 years ago. 

Mr. Drewry. Where do they find the shrimp ¢ 
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Mr. Grant. Well, I couldn't tell you, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. Is it in the Japanese islands ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, that is something that I couldn’t tell you, but it 
must be they are coming somewhere close to Alaska, because they are 
the same thing. I have seen the shrimp and you can’t tell the differ- 
ence. ‘They look the same. They ship them in 5-pound blocks. Now 
they are putting them in the 1-pound cans the same as we ship them 
out of here. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, pardon my ignorance, but can you find shrimp 
out in the ocean in that deep water / 

Mr. Grant. Well, you can get them in any depths; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. So they might be taking them in the high seas in the 
same area where they fish ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, we fish them here locally, as far as we are con- 
cerned, but there is no import duty on the shrimp, or it is so low that 
we can’t compete against the Japanese. We have to pay 261% cents a 
pound right here to the pickers before we even get started. 

Mr. Drewry. This is the problem that we have heard something 
about in Washington as far as the Gulf of Mexico is concerned, but 
it is a brand new one to me on the shrimp up here. 

Mr. Grant. That is the biggest competitor that we have today, the 
same as Louisiana or any of those places. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, I certainly agree with the chairman, Mr. Bart- 
lett, that you ought to get that word back to headquarters, as it were, 
so we can start worrying about it, too. 

(Off the record. ) 

How many shrimp canneries did you say there were ? 

Mr. Grant. Only 4 canneries in Alaska, 2 in Wrangell and 2 in 
Petersburg, and it is the livelihood for Wrangell and Petersburg in 
the wintertime, because after the fishing is over, espec 7 this win- 
ter, we will have to have it, but the way the market is, I don’t know 
whether we can operate or not. 

Mr. Barrierr. How long during the winter do you operate? 

Mr. Grant. Well, we start after the fall fishing until the 14th of 
February. 

Mr. Bartierr. And that is a period during which there is no other 
fishing employment here ? 

Mr. Grant. That’s right. The regular season opens May 1 until 
February 14, but we operate in May until June 15 or 17, when the 
canneries openup. Then wecan’t get enough help. 

Mr. Barrierr. Did you say that you employed 80 people in the 
plant? 

Mr. Grant. Well, I mean, that is the two plants here. 

Mr. Bartietr. Inthe two plants? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. And how many additional people out fishing? 

Mr. Grant. I got 3 boats and the other cannery has 2—5 boats. 

Mr. Barrierr. How many people on those boats? 

Mr. Grant. Just two on each boat. 

Mr. Bartierr. Two on each boat ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. 
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Mr. Barttetr. If there is no other witness, the hearing will stand 
adjourned. We have been glad to be with you. 
(The following was furnished for insertion :) 


SEATTLE, WASH., October 7, 1957. 
JOHN DREwry, 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

We operate a cannery and cold storage in Wrangell, Alaska, produce and meat 
for our messhall are shipped in and canned salmon, frozen salmon, and halibut, 
and mild-cured fish are shipped out via Ketchikan Merchants Charter Associa- 
tion. Our warehouses are small and prompt shipments are necessary to pre- 
serve quality of fishery products. Discontinuance of service by KMCA would 
seriously hamper our business. We urgently request you pass committee print 
No. 1 of S. 1798 so KMCA ean call at all ports and assure itself of sufficient 
tonnage to continue operation. 

FARWEST WRANGELL Co., INC., 
H. G. Heaton, Vice President. 


(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned at 5:10 p. m., to meet 
again in Petersburg the following morning at 10 a. m.) 
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MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES PROBLEMS— 
ALASKA AND PACIFIC COAST 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON MercHant Marine AND FISHERIES, 
Petersburg, Alaska. 


The House Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met at 
10 a. m., pursuant to call, in the auditorium of the Petersburg High 
School. Delegate E. L. Bartlett, Alaska, presided. 

Members of Congress present were William K. Van Pelt of Wiscon- 
sin and Willard Curtin, of Pennsylvania. 

Also present were John M. Drewry, chief counsel of the committee, 
and William Bernard Winfield, chief clerk. 

Mr. Barttetr. The special Alaska Subcommittee of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, House of Representatives, will be 
in session, and before we begin here, I would like to say that in case 
there is difficulty in hearing us in the audience, we would be happy to 
have anyone way in the back move down in front. 

This committee convened in Ketchikan yesterday morning and after 
conducting the hearing there until about 1 o’clock in the afternoon, we 
traveled to Wrangell, where further hearing was held. 

The committee is happy to be now in Petersburg, and from here we 
will go on to Juneau and Sitka and other points in Alaska. 

I appreciate the opportunity of introducing to you of Petersburg 
the members and the staff of the committee who have come to Alaska. 
On the far right is Representative Van Pelt, of Wisconsin, and on my 
immediate left is Representative Curtin, of Pennsylvania. Right be- 
side me on my right is the chief counsel of the committee, Mr. Drewry, 
and on the far left, Mr. Winfield, the clerk of the committee, and our 
reporter is Mrs. Pat Wood, of Juneau. 

I should say that the committee is here by direction of Chairman 
Herbert Bonner, of North Carolina, chairman of the full Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. In announcing the planned hear- 
ings, Chairman Bonner had this to say, and I quote: 

The problems of Alaska have always been of special interest to this committee. 
In view of the great distances involved, we feel it is important that the committee 
periodically visit the Territory in order to give the people of Alaska an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their problems with us, which they could not do as fully if 
hearings were confined to Washington. I feel it is especially desirable that 
these hearings be held at this time. It has been several years since members of 
this committee have been able to arrange an Alaskan visit, and we are well aware 
of the changes and developments which have occurred. 

More precisely, it is not since 1949 that the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee has held hearings in Alaska. As you know, 
it has jurisdiction over important matters relating to the fisheries and 
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transportation, and it is especially in connection with legislation before 
the Congress that the committee is now here. 

The House of Representatives, more precisely, this committee, has 
before it bills which would waive certain Coast Guard inspections for 
chartered vessel service to the southeastern coastal communities and it 
has also before it bills relating to proposed changes in the White Act of 
1924, the basic law for the regulation of Alaska fisheries. 

With that as a preamble, “I should like to say that first we will 
consider the legislation having to do with this charter service. Mr. 
Brennan has handed me a list of witnesses, and first I should like 
to call upon Mrs. Alice Longworth. Would you come forward, Mrs. 
Longworth? If you will just be seated over there at the end of the 
table for the benefit of the micr ophone ? 

I am going to ask you, Mrs. Longworth, first to identify yourself, 
to give your mailing address for the sake of the record, and then 
proceed in your own manner. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALICE LONGWORTH, MEMBER, PETERSBURG 
SCHOOL BOARD 


Mrs. Lonewortn. I am Alice Longworth, of Box 328, Petersburg, 
and I am a member of the Petersburg School Board, the treasurer, 
and I am testifying concerning the hiring or chartering of small boats 
for carrying students. 

It is just a small part of this that is under consideration, but it is 
important to the school. 

The school wishes to offer a well-rounded curriculum, giving a 
maximum opportunity for participation in its program to all students, 
but we are limited. We are limited because we are an island and we 
have only one way of traveling to other towns, and that is by air 
service only, or extremely small boats, just skiffs, the law doesn’t 
cover that, and so we can hire those, but of course they are unsafe, 
and there are activities in school besides athletics in which students 
compete and associate with other schools—debate teams, typing teams, 
band concerts, music festivals—all of these require transportation 
of students and also students should travel to other schools to see other 
schools’ plays and attend another school’s large dances or social 
affairs. 

When a student graduates from Petersburg High School, he should 
be on a par with the stateside pupils. He should be on a par scholas- 
tically and socially too. This athletic program is greatly limited by 
expensive air travel. The basketball teams are held to 12 traveling 
members and a younger or junior squad can’t travel. The whole 
physical education program could be greatly expanded by an intercity 
program, tumbling teams, boxing teams, drill teams, could all have 
a chance to perform in other towns. 

As it is, they don’t. The basketball team, to travel merely to 
Wrangell with a 12-man team, would cost $165 for a round trip, 
and that is 40 miles, and if they took a 15-man group it is $205, 
and if they go a hundred miles away, it costs then $362. That is a 
round trip. 

If they chartered a boat to Wrangell it would cost them $50 to $75. 
If they were able to charter a boat to, go a hundred miles away it would 
cost them a hundred dollars to two hundred dollars, depending on 
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the captain’s charge, and you could cut the price of transportation by 
one-fifth. 

Last year we had a music festival and if we had taken the band and 
the chorus too it would have cost $1,800 just to go to Juneau, a hundred 
miles away, and back, and if we had chuntened about 3 boats to take 
them, it would have been five or six hundred dollars. To take just the 
band over to Wrangell, that is just 40 miles again, that is $550. That 
would be about a 40-member group, and this extra money that we spend 
on air travel should be used instead for buying equipment and sup- 
plies for our athletic department, buying musical instruments and 
music, and replacement of equipment that is worn out or replacement 
of any new things that come out. As the law stands, we cannot hire the 
large, safe 30-ton vessels in the harbor because they are over the 15-ton 
net Ww eight; and, if they are over that 15-ton net weight, it is required 
that these boats have complete complement of a crew. That means 
that they have to have an 8 hours on and 8 hours off, or I don’t know 
the exact rule; they have to have an engineer and they would have to 
have a complete crew, the same as a large passenger ship; and, of 
course, to Wrangell it isa 4-hour run. They don’t need that crew. To 
Juneau it is just a 12-hour run, which doesn’t require that large crew; 
so the school is recommending that the small-boats regulation concern-- 
ing hiring and carrying passengers be altered so as to change the lower 

‘range of the tonnage requirements from 15 tons to 50 tons; then the 
large, seaworthy boats of the type we find in our harbor could be hired 
to carry students. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Longworth. It may be 
that there will be some questions. Do you have any, Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Per. Mrs. Longworth, you say these boats are available 
if it wasn’t for the restrictions? 

Mrs. Loneworrn. They are available all winter, and that, of course, 
is when our school program is being carried out, and they are safe, 
because they stand the worst storms out in the gulf. They are large. 

Mr. Van Petr. Do they carry any of the equipment that might be 
required ? 

Mrs. Loneworrn. They have to. 

Mr. Van Pett. They have to, and that would cover all of the passen- 
gers ¢ 

Mrs. Lonaeworrn. They have their life preservers and they are very 
safe boats. 

Mr. Van Petr. So the difficulty is the number of the crew? 

Mrs. Lonaworru. Yes; you couldn’t pay for that. 

Mr. Van Pevr. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Just a moment or two, Mrs. Longworth. Iam sure 
that the chief counsel for the committee will want to query you. 

Mr. Drewry. Mrs. Longworth, you have raised a question that we 
haven’t heard before. Basically we have been concerned with carry- 
ing freight for hire; certainly it takes no more than a pair of eyes to 
see that you do have a special problem here. 

About how many students would be involved in rough numbers for 
a program such as you have outlined, bands and other groups, going 
to these other towns? 
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Mrs. LonewortH. Well, you see, you could expand it as far as pos- 
sible. As it is, we never consider just who can go, but how few can 
go and whether we can afford it, and when the chorus went they all 
had alternates, and at the last minute we eliminated a large group out 
of the chorus so they could go to Juneau last year. 

Do you want the actual number ? 

Mr. Drewry. Well, I wanted to get some conception, let’s say, of 
what the total season’s volume of travel would be if the large fishing 
boats were available to you. What would that mean in the course of 
the season, as far as total travel ? 

Mrs. Lonewortu. Cost to them, you mean? 

Mr. Drewry. No; just the number of students. 

Mrs. Lonewortu. Just the number of students traveling ? 

Mr. Drewry. Yes. 

Mrs. Lonewortn. Well, it really would open a whole new field. We 
hadn’t even figured on how many could travel. As it is, it is mostly 
basketball-team travel and maybe the chorus once a year, or no, once 
every 2 years; that is all, but all these other activities I listed are 
possible. 

Mr. Drewry. Did you say that you can charter for carrying pas- 

-sengers the small boats under 15 tons? 

Mrs. Lonewortu. It just happens that is a loophole, because you 
could take these small boats. There are a few boats of that kind in 
the harbor, but they are small, they don’t carry a quantity and that 
would make it more expensive per person carried. 

Mr. Drewry. Do they meet the requirement of the existing law in 
carrying passengers ? 

Mrs. Lonewortu. We have a school boat that can carry—oh I don’t 
know on a long trip if it could carry very many—it merely goes across 
the Narrows. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, the boats that you are thinking about would be 
some of the larger fishing boats owned by the fishermen ? 

Mrs. Lonewortn. By the fishermen here in town; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And you have already indicated that the trips that 
you are thinking in terms of would all be daylight trips? 

Mrs. Lonewortu. Yes; they are. All of them are daylight trips. 

Mr. Drewry. I think 13 hours is the breaking point for the require- 
ment, at least for freight vessels, for carrying extra crew. 

Mrs. Lonewortu. They could make it in a day, a 12-hour day. 

Mr. Drewry. Your travel would be all within the Inside Passage? 

Mrs. Lonawortu. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And there would not be any occasion to go outside? 

Mrs. Lonewortu. No; we don’t compete any place else except in 
southeastern. 

Mr. Drewry. Will the ferry service which we have heard talked 
about, will that meet your problem in a few years, if it should go 
through ? 

Mrs. Lonewortu. It could on some occasions, but sometimes most 
of our transportation would be once a week, and boats often bypass 
Petersburg. 

When we did have service, we had one boat a week on the passenger 
service, and you can’t carry a team to and from a place for a weekend 
engagement. They never seem to fit in, you know, with the school 
program. 
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Mr. Drewry. Yes. Well, on these larger fishing vessels, they can 
carry how many students, would you say ? 

Mrs. LonewortH. Well, it is up to the captain. They can take 
10 or 12—15—comfortably. They can take more than that safely. 

Mr. Drewry. So with maybe 3 or 4 of them chartered you can 
carry the whole load ¢ 

Mrs. Lonewortu. You could take the whole band or the chorus 
or these small groups too, typing teams, little debate teams; they 
come every yeal 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Chairman, that is all the questions I have right 
now. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Longworth, did you say this situation comes 
about by reason of regulation rather than by reason of law? 

Mrs. Loneworru. | couldn’t get a copy of the law, but I know 
that we can’t hire those boats. 

Mr. Bartierr. Were you formerly able to do so? 

Mrs. Loneworru. Yes. When I first was here in Petersburg in 
1940, entire team travel and interschool competitions or just associa- 
tion with the other schools, was done by boat. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Do you know when the change came about, approxi- 
mately ? 

Mrs. Lonawortu. Oh, maybe around 1946. 

Mr. Bartierr. And representations were made to the Coast Guard 
at that time, were they not, asking for continuations ? 

Mrs. Lonewortu. I am sure they were. Mr. Wingard was here 
as our superintendent then, and I think he had just gotten in and it 
seemed just after he was through coaching and started as superin- 
tendent, and we had to fly in an airplane. It may be just a little 
later than that. 

Mr. Bartierr. And it is your opinion that the regulations ought 
to be altered and to do so would not endanger the children who might 
be traveling on these vessels ? 

Mrs. Lonewortu. I think they are almost safer. They are not 
going out in an airplane in a snowstorm. In winter we have so much 
snow. I know the parents are a lot more relieved to have them 
on a boat in the harbor than they are up in the air in a plane, although 
our plane service is very safe. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Longworth. 

Mrs. Loneworru. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. The next witness listed here is United States Com- 
missioner Vernon Counter. Is Mr. Counter in the audience? Prob- 
ably in court fining someone, so we will strike his name for the time 
being at any rate, and call upon Gordon Jansen, fishing-vessel owner. 
Is Mr. Jansen here / 

Be seated and make yourself comfortable, Mr. Jansen. 

Will you give your name and occupation and mailing address? 


STATEMENT OF GORDON JANSEN, FISHING VESSEL OWNER 


Mr. Jansen. Gordon Jansen, fishing-vessel owner, Box 264, Peters- 
burg. 

Mr. Bartterr. And will you tell the committee, Mr. Jansen, the 
particular matter which you care to discuss ? 
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Mr. Jansen. Well, I just thought I would explain about carrying 
these schoolchildren around on these boats and just add further that 
they are quite safe and seaworthy. 

It certainly isn’t a matter of hauling them, carrying them, for profit; 
that is for sure. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is rather obvious. 

Mr. JANSEN. It is just an accommodation. You might possibly g get 
enough to pay for your oil and your fuel and stuff like that. That’s 
about all. 

Mr. Barrierr. How big is your boat ? 

Mr. JANSEN. Oh, it is just a limit seiner, 56 feet 

Mr. Bartierr. But you would be able to and would be willing to 

carry these children back and forth if you had the opportunity ? 

Mr. JANSEN. Well, I have for years, before. 

Mr. Bartierr. Before the regulations were changed ? 

Mr. JANSEN. For many years. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you know why the Coast Guard changed that 
regulation / 

Mr. JANsen. Well, no; we were just told that we were not to haul 
them any more. We are not allowed to carry them any more, and 
we didn’t look into it any further, because we were relieved of the 
responsibility. We didn’t feel that we had to do it any more. In 
fact, some of us were happy not to do it any more. There was nothing 
in it. 

Mr. Barrierr. Some of the ladies told you you had better start in 
again if you could / 

Mr. Jansen. Well, there was quite a bit of pressure applied during 
that time of the year. 

Mr. Bartierr. I suspected as much. 

Mr. JANseEN. Families and all, they want you to do it. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Jansen, do I understand that you don’t know what 
regulation you can’t meet to carry these children ¢ 

Mr. Jansen. No, I hadn’t looked into it further because we were 
not too interested. I mean, the sc ‘hools and the children—the families 
who were having these children, they are the ones who are mostly 
interested. 

Mr. Currin. Well, the requirements to carry passengers are pretty 
high ? 

Mr. JANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Currin. [ was wondering what you would have to have to con- 
vert from the fishing boat to a passenger-carrying boat ? 

Mr. Jansen. They have to have regular lic ensed officers and all that. 

Mr. Curtin. I mean other than that, any structural changes or life- 
saving equipment that you might have to have. Do you know what 
that would be ? 

Mr. Jansen. Well, now we have done it at times, like last year we 
took a few to Wrangell without charge, and the Coast Guard in- 
spected us. They were down there, to see if we had fire-fighting 
equipment and your life preservers and lifeboats, that’s all they seem 
to require, and all your navigation aids are working. 

Mr. Currin. Would you know whether any of the other ship 
owners in the town have tried to find out why they can’t meet the 
regulation / 
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Mr. JANSEN. Well, I don’t think they have, because they haven’t 
been too much interested in it. 

Mr. Curtin. Have any of the ladies tried to find out ? 

Mr. JANSEN. Iam sure they have. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Pevr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ¢ 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Jansen, you said your boat was a 56-foot boat, 
which is a fairly good size. What Coast Guard requirements do you 
have to meet in your own operations, forgetting the carrying of 
passengers ‘ 

Mr. Jansen. I hadn’t looked into it because I am not interested in 
that business. 

Mr. Drewry. No, I mean you, yourself, as a fisherman, what require- 
ments do you have to meet ? 

Mr. JANSEN. Well, we have to 

Mr. Drewry. You have to register your number ? 

Mr. JANSEN. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. You have to have fire-fighting equipment and life 
preservers on board for each member of the crew 4 

Mr. JANSEN. True. 

Mr. Drewry. You have to have certain fire-extinguishing apparatus 
and certain safeguards relative to your engine for ventilation and 
things like that ? 

Mr. JANseN. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. That is required. Your vessel is a diesel ? 

Mr. JANsEN. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. So you don’t have to undergo the inspection that 
steam vessels do / 

Mr. JANSEN. No. 

Mr. Drewry. And, of course, yours is not a vessel designed for 
carrying passengers for hire, so there are other things, such as perhaps 
extending sanitary facilities and so on that would be required there. 

On the crewing requirements, do you, as a fishing vessel owner in 
your fishing oper: ations, are you subject to any requirements as to 
minimum manning ¢ 


Mr. Jansen. No. 

Mr. Drewry. I mean, you can take it out by yourself if you want to? 

Mr. Jansen. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. But for a passenger vessel, and I understand for a 
vessel going on voyages of more than a certain length of time, and 
also, I believe, depending on the area in which the operation is, there 
are requirements for a captain and so on and certain degrees of 
licensing ? 

Mr. JANsEN. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Now, I don’t know whether this is a practical idea 
and I am not sure that it will appeal to you, but with the many quali- 
fied and able seafaring people around here, would it be possible, for 
instance, if this is done as an accommodation. to meet the crewing 
requirements that the Coast Guard wants for the purpose of a particu- 
lar trip and to take on board as your chief engineer another boatman 
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of the area who is qualified, perhaps has a ticket—I suppose some of 
you do have your master’s and mate’s? 

Mr. JANSEN. No, we are not required to have anything like that. 

Mr. Drewry. But some do? 

Mr. JANsEN. It might be possible. People are not really—oh, we 
are all just Coast Guard inspected, that’s all, every year, and that is 
the only inspection we have. 

Mr. Drewry. But it isa rather limited inspection ? 

Mr. JANSEN. It sure is, very much so. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Thank you, Mr. Jansen. 

I can see Mr. Jansen is going to lose if he wins. 

Is Mr. Sisson, Mr. Harold Sisson, here? He doesn’t rise, so the 
next witness I will call is Ray Bell. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND BELL, MERCHANT AT KAKE, ALASKA 


Mr. Barrierr. We welcome you, Mr. Bell. If you would be good 
enough to identify yourself, please ? 

Mr. Bett. Raymond Bell, of Kake, Alaska, Box 188. 

Mr. Barrterr. Are you in business in Kake, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bex. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrierr. What kind of business ? 

Mr. Bett. General merchandising. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Bell, the committee will be very glad to hear 
you and I am wondering if you appear here on the matter of charter 
service ¢ 

Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barter. If you will just go ahead and give your views in your 
own words, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Beixi. Well, our situation out there is, we don’t have a regular 
steam port and everything that is handled has to come through small 
boats or be reshipped out of Petersburg or Juneau, and the w: ay it 
works out, it is a vital necessity that our charter service be continued, 
as it has been in the past, because the outlying communities can hardly 
exist without a charter service. It would be the same as if you took 
the city of Wrangell, now, and eliminated it as a steamer port of call, 
and at Ketchikan and Petersburg, and everything that Wrangell 
would get would have to come on the steamer and no charter service— 
well, you could see that Wrangell would soon deteriorate. The cost 
would be excessive, and it would be very hard to get supplies. 

And according to the Coast Guard regulations right now, the char- 
ter service boats are not abiding by the regulations: they would have 
to have more licensed men aboard and various other things which 
would run the cost up so high they would have to discontinue 
entirely. 

And that is the main thing that we feel in the outlying areas, that 
we are entirely dependent on the charter service. 

I am quite familiar, also, with the testimony that Mrs. Longworth 
gave on the hiring of boats for transporting basketball teams and 
school activities from one community to another, and everything she 
said is absolutely right. We have a very hard time to communicate 
between different communities in southeastern Alaska, due to the 
Coast Guard regulations. They have been only able to use the little 
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boats under 15 tons. Well, actually, I think you probably realize 
yourself that a 15-, 25- or 40-ton boat is much safer than a little boat 
under 15 tons. It has a bigger engine, it is better able to take the 
seas, and actually it doesn’t require any more of a crew to operate 
than a little boat. 

And we have the same problem in the outlying areas on our mail 
service. We have a once-a-week mail route; it comes from Juneau 
and Petersburg and all the outlying areas, and then back up to Ju- 
neau. Well, due to the Coast Guard regulations, they have to use a 
boat under 15 tons. If they used one over 15 tons, the cor would 
be so excessive they would not be able to get the contract, which is 
let out on a competitive bid. The result of the se is that 
we have a much unsafer boat than we would if they were not placed 
on the regulations so strict and allowed a larger, or safer, more sea- 
worthy boat, to make the run. 

Are there any quest ions ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. There very well may be a few Mr. Bell. Do you 
have any, Mr. Van Pelt ¢ 

Mr. Van Perr. Mr. Bell, this charter service that you speak of, is 
that the same one that has been referred to at Wrangell and 
Ketchikan ¢ 

Mr. Betz. Well, I suppose it is. Iam not familiar with your hear- 
ing at Ketchikan and Wrangell. 

Mr. Van Penr. Well, I believe the association that has been re- 
ferred to has four boats that they have been using in this area. 

Mr. Betx. Is that Ketchikan Merchants Charter 4 

Mr. Van Petr. Yes. 

Mr. Bett. Dahl Transportation—well, that is the same one, then. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, getting back to the school problem, what 
would your opinion be, assuming that the Coast Guard might re- 
view the regulations that they have made and if the fishermen on 
these boats would cooperate, it might be possible, even though they 
are not commissioned officers or carrying cards as an engineer or a 
pilot, one or more of them might cooperate and go on one boat as a 
matter of safety / 

Mr. Betx. Well, I believe that if an experienced fisherman, for 
daylight travelling, and if they have the normal life preservers and 
lifeboats to take care of passengers in case of an emergency, should 
they run on the rocks, and so that everybody can get off safely, that 
should be all that is necessary. As Mrs. Longworth and the other 
witness testified, it isn’t done as a profit motive, but only by the fish- 
ing vessel owners as merely a public service, you might say. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Well, I fully appreciate it. I also appreciate, 
though, and I have had a little experience with students of high 
school age and know that sometimes when you get them collected 
in a small area, that you can have some difficulty, and I can appre- 
ciate the concern that the Coast Guard undoubtedly expressed when 
it made these regulations, so that they are charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing that disasters do not hi appen. 

Mr. Bey. That’s right. 

Mr. Van Pevr. And you have to give them a lot of credit; however, 
I do appreciate from what I have heard here this morning that you 
have a very definite problem and I feel reasonably sure that if it has 
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been brought to the attention of the Coast Guard that perhaps some 
provision or some answer might be found. 

Mr. Brix. An able, seaworthy vessel, well manned, is safer than a 
small ship; it always is. 

Mr. Van Pett. Yes. 

That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Bell, to what co-op do you belong? 

Mr. Bexi. Beg pardon. 

Mr. Currin. What is the name of the association to which you 
belong to get your merchandise / 

Mr. Betxi. Dahl Transportation Co. 

Mr. Curttn. And does the Alaska Steamship Co. have a port of call 
here ? 

Mr. Brtx. In Petersburg, yes. 

Mr. Curtin. How frequently do they stop ? 

Mr. Bex. I think about every 10 days. 

Mr. Currin. How does the service you get through these charter 
boats surpass the service you could get through the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co.? 

Mr. Betu. Well, the charter boat calls directly at Kake every 2 
weeks. 

Mr. Curtin. What? 

Mr. Betx. They call at Kake, right there. 

Mr. Currin. I see. How far is Kake from Petersburg ? 

Mr. Bex. It isabout 55 or 60 miles. 

Mr. Curtin. And the Alaska Steamship Co. doesn’t have a port of 
call there ? 

Mr. Betx. No, they don’t. 

Mr. Currry. So the only way you can get it is to have one of these 
charter boats go directly to your town ¢ 

Mr. Bextx. That’s right. 

Mr. Curtin. Has the Alaska Steam ever been asked to stop at your 
town ? 

Mr. Bet. Well, yes. In the old days before the union raised the 
wages of the crew members, and I suppose Coast Guard regulations 
with Alaska Steam, too, caused their operating costs to go up so high, 
they used to call in about every 2 weeks the year round also, but nowa- 
days their costs are so high that they can’t even dock for the small 
amount of business they would have in an outlying port like that, so 
they had to discontinue it. 

Mr. Curtin. The problem then isn’t that the harbor is inadequate, 
but it isn’t economically feasible ? 

Mr. Betu. That’s right. It isn’t economically feasible. 

Mr. Curtin. How big is Kake? 

Mr. Beti. About 400. 

Mr. Curtin. And do the charter boats take merchandise to any 
other merchant there other than yourself ? 

Mr. Bex. Yes, they take merchandise for anyone. 

Mr. Curtin. To how many? How many other merchants are there 
in your town ? 

Mr. Bewu. Well, we have three others, and also there is a cannery 
there, too. 
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Mr. Currin. And all of you merchants and the cannery belong to 
the same cooperative association ? 

Mr. Bex. No, I am the only one that belongs to the association, and 
the others can get their merchandise in through one of the other 
charter associations. 

Mr. Curtin. You mean they belong to another association, or they 
use another boat of the same association ? 

Mr. Bei. One of the Seattle associations, which is a wholesaler, you 
see. 

Mr. Curtin. Well, then, that is another association / 

Mr. Bett. They buy through him. 

Mr. Curtin. Another association / 

Mr. Bett. Well, it is the Dahl association. It is the same firm. 

Mr. Curtin. I see; all right. 

Mr. Beix. Just another member of the same firm. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Bell, do you ship all your freight by charter 
vessel or occasionally do you have to ship by Alaska Steam to Peters- 
burg and then transship 

Mr. Beit. Well, occasionally we ship through Alaska Steam and 
transship. 

Mr. Barrierr. The question I would like to ask in that connection 
is this: what are the freight rates ?/—about the same either way ? 

Mr. Betx. It costs us about 50 percent more through Petersburg. 

Mr. Barrierr. Fifty percent more / 

Mr. Bein. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. That increases the cost of living quite considerably. 

Mr. Bei. It does; yes. 

Mr. Barriterr. Now, Mr. Bell, there are two bills before this com- 
mittee; one would permit continuation of this charter service to all 
the ports in southeastern Alaska, and the other would restrict such 
service to outlying ports such as Kake, denying those vessels further 
opportunity to take cargo to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, and 
Juneau, for example. 

Do you have any views on which type of legislation ought to be 
favor: ably considered 

Mr. Bert. Well, in order to be fair to Alaska Steam, it doesn’t seem 
quite fair to eliminate the regulations for a competitor where they are 
making a port of call, but then again, if the charter vessels couldn’t 

call at any of the regular ports, maybe they wouldn’t have enough 
business to operate at all. 

Mr. Bartierr. I think that is just the very problem. Alaska Steam 
claims that it is being subjected to unfair competition with reference 
to these main ports, but it has no objection whatsoever to Kake, for 
instance. 

Mr. Bex. I think they have a genuine complaint. 

Mr. Bartierr. But the charter people have stated that if they can 
only serve the outlying ports, thas can’t stay in business. 

Mr. Bett. Both sides are right, I guess. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. How long has this charter situation been going on, 
Mr. Bell? I don’t mean individuals, but group charters, like the 
cooperatives ¢ 
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Mr. Bex. I think—I can’t give you a direct answer. I know we 
have been in one of the co-ops for about 6 years. 

Mr. Drewry. And have the vessels, the chartered vessels, that call 
at Kake during that period of 6 years, have they for the most part or 
entirely been the same vessels coming back time after time? 

Mr. Ber. Well, we have had just the one group there. We haven’t 
had the Ketchikan merchants. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, Dahl, for instance, would have one or more 
boats and each time the boat came, it would be the same boat that had 
served there before ? 

Mr. Betx. Well, for a period of about 4 years we had a boat called 
the Silver Wave and they discontinued her, and they put on the Robert 
Eugene, and then they changed and put on the A/ehowa, but it has 
usually been 1 boat. 

Mr. Drewry. So you have received then regular service through 
Dahl Transportation Co., in the same vessels. When you place your 
order down below, you know what boat it is coming on ? 

Mr. Bei. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. And when it was coming, and you have been able to 
depend on that for a period of 6 years? 

Mr. Bet. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. What type of commodities do you receive; general] 
merchandise, it sounds like a little bit of everything? 

Mr. Bewu. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Fresh fruit and vegetables ? 

Mr. Bet. V ‘egetables and groceries and hardware and almost any- 
thing that is sold in the store; building supplies. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you know anything about the basic type of these 
vessels, whether they were adi: apted to this particular form of trade, or 
I mean, whether they were, for instance, originally fishing vessels or 
war sur plus or something like that, and then modified to meet this type 
of work? Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Brut. The first one we had, the Si/ver Wave, she was built for a 
trading vessel up in the Arctic, and then the next one, the Robert 
Eugene, I believe she was a little freighter on Puget Sound at one time, 
and the A/ehowa, she is a converted ferry from Puget Sound, but the 
last two boats have been converted for this service. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you have any idea what the extent of the conversion 
was, how much money it might have cost? You spoke of the high cost 
of meeting inspection requirements, so I wonder if you are familiar 
with this. 

Mr. Betu. The conversion on these boats was more in reason of the 
deck, making a full deck, for more cargo space, enclosed cargo space. 

Mr. Drewry. And refrigerator space ? 

Mr. Beti. And refrigerator space; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you have any idea what the cost would be to meet 
the Coast Guard inspection ? 

Mr. Betz. No, I couldn’t give you any figures on that. I know it 
would be quite high. One of the things they would require would be 
a watertight bulkhead in the engine room so that is sealed off from the 
rest of the vessel, and I believe their tanks would have to be located 
so you could go clear around them for inspection, and licensed officers. 

Mr. Drewry. But you don’t know how much that would cost ? 

Mr. Bex. I don’t know what it would cost. 
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Mr. Drewry. It would depend on where you had it done? 

Mr. Bex. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Now, back to this question about the school children 
traveling around through southeastern Alaska on large fishing vessels, 
wouldn’t that almost immediately break down the entire inspection 
setup of the Coast Guard on vessels carrying passengers because once 
you do it for a school program, isn’t every ‘individual going to want 
that ? 

Mr. Betu. I don’t believe that it would. I tell you, they could get 

ermission for each individual case from the Coast Guard before 
they could allow it to be done. That way the Coast Guard could check 
the life preservers, the fire extinguishers and their safeguarding 
equipment and so on. They could get permission for each individual 
trip. Like you say, just a blanket permission would break down their 
regulations on other vessels, but I believe it should be handled in that 
manner. 

Mr. Drewry. The Coast Guard has a station here? 

Mr. Bexu. I be lieve they have a man here; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Bell, do I understand you to say that this device 
of chartering vessels for costs has existed for about 6 years? 

Mr. Betz. Well, it may have been before that, but I have known of 
it for about 6 years. 

Mr. Curtin. How long have you been a merchant in Kake? 

Mr. Bett. I have been in there almost 30 years. 

Mr. Curtin. How did you get your merchandise prior to this device 
coming into existence ? 

Mr. Betx. Before that time for several years we got our merchan- 
dise in through Dahl again, but on a trader basis. 

Mr. Curtin. What do you mean, on a trader basis? 

Mr. Bex. Well, he was operating as a trader, and he would buy and 
sell and not on a freight basis. 

Mr. Curtin. How is this system more advantageous than the other 
system ? 

Mr. Betz. This system is much more flexible. You are independent 
and you can buy anything that you wish to from anywhere, and 
know when it is coming. 

Previously you had to buy it from Dahl himself and give him an 
order and he would buy it and sell it again, you see. 

Mr. Curtin. I am afraid I still don’t see the distinction. In the 
old method, was it like a traveling warehouse ? 

Mr. Bet. Yes. 

Mr. Curtry. And when he pulled into port you would go on board 
and buy what you needed from the stock he had on board: is that it? 

Mr. Bet. Quite a bit like that; yes 

Mr. Curtin. And now you send an order and they bring up the 
stuff you actually want; is that the distinction ? 

Mr. Bex. Yes, that’s right. We don’t buy from Dahl at all, you 
see; we just send our order to the regular wholesalers like any mer- 
chant would in the States or anywhere else and have it shipped up a 
certain way. 

Mr. Curtin. Now, how do you pay the freight under this present 
method? Do you pay when the merchandise is delivered to you at 
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the dock? Do you pay the freight on that merchandise, or is it a 
setup that at the end of a certain period, monthly, biweekly, as it 
may be, that all the members of the association get their bill for their 
percentage of the entire cost of the transaction for that period ? 

Mr. Bex. The association—we have an agent in Seattle, and he 
figures out from a tonnage basis our approximate freight cost for each 
trip and after the boat has loaded and left, they make out the cost 
and they send us the cost for that trip. 

Mr. Curtin. Then you don’t pay the captain of the boat when he 
makes a delivery to you for the freight for that trip? 

Mr. Brix. No. 

Mr. Curtin. And then in the event that the agent, in figuring out 
your pro rata cost, if that doesn’t cover all the costs, do you perhaps 
get an extra assessment at some later time to ae up the difference? 

Mr. Bretu. Well, they do, at the end of the year, then there is an 
assessment and then usually we get a refund on the freight. I haven’t 
had to pay more yet, because they charge enough always to take care 
of it and, of course, we have had several Coast Guard fines, pretty 
heavy fines, and they have had to put this money in escrow and hold 
it back to wait for a decision of the court. Of course, they are going to 
take it to court, and that is holding up the final settlements. 

Mr. Curtin. Well, in reference to these fines, are the fines subse- 
quently collected going to be divided among the members of the co-op 
or are they going to be paid by the captain of the respective vessel ? 

Mr. Brix. They will be paid by the members of the co-op. 

Mr. Currarn. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartterr. Let me ask you just one question, Mr. Bell. In the 
days of yesteryear, when Alaska Transportation and Northland Trans- 
portation served southeastern Alaska as well as Alaska Steam, would 
any of the ships of any of those companies put into ports such as 
Kake? 

Mr. Betz. Yes, sir. The Northland, we had a regular call from the 
Northland. 

Mr. Bartierr. And did you get all your merchandise through the 
Northland then ? 

Mr. Bei. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Bell. The committee is 
indebted to you for your helpful testimony, and the committee will now 
stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed for 5 minute.s) 

Mr. Barrierr. The committee will be in order following the recess. 

Richard Brennan, please. Will you be good enough, Mr. Brennan, 
to identify yourself ? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD BRENNAN, POSTMASTER, PETERSBURG 


Mr. Brennan. Richard Brennan, postmaster, Petersburg. 

Mr. Bartietr. You don’t need your post office box number then? 

Mr. Brennan. No. 

Mr. Bartietr. You desire to testify upon the legislation regarding 
the charter service, Mr. Brennan ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Will you proceed then, please ? 

Mr. Brenn ae I don’t especis ully desire to testify, because I don’t 
know this law; I don’t think there is anybody in town that does. 

We have run up against something that because we are told “you 
van’t do it,” they go no further with it. I have tried to read that law 
under the circumstances that I am involved with it, having three 
kids that go to basketball games, and according to what Mrs. Long- 
worth says, I get very disconcerted about my kids flying, and I get very 
disconcerted about my kids flying in snow squalls, and so forth, during 
the wintertime. I would much rather that they were on one of our 
large halibut boats. 

The most irritating part of this regulation is that it is not a safety 
regulation; I can’t see that it is a safety regulation. If a 32-foot 
cruiser, a gas boat, such as I have—there is nothing to prevent me, I 
am under no restriction from taking my boat for a basketball trip 
with any number of kids from here to Kodiak, as far as I know. IL 
could certainly take them to Wrangell, as far as the law is concerned. 
The only thing to stop me from doing it is commonsense. 

It wouldn't be safe, but the boat that Mr. Jansen here has is a very 
big, safe halibut boat; it can’t do it. So that is not a safety regu- 
lation. ‘The halibut boats are safer. They are built, maintained, and 
manned to go out and fish in the Gulf of Alaska, some of the ruggedest 
waters in the world, and we haven't lost a halibut boat in these waters 
since 1942, I think, the old /7elgoland, and that was during the war 
and we were very much inclined to credit the Japs with that one. 
She just disappeared and we knew no more of her, but the Japanese 
subs were around then. 

So there is a safe vessel, and we parents would be much happier 
to have our kids on those. 

But I am not only interested in the thing from the aspect of 
basketball trips and so forth. We have no other means of getting 
around to the other outlying communities, any passengers, excepting 
by small boats or plane, and you can’t afford to run out and charter 
a plane every time you want to go to one of these places. I am 
inclined to look at it from the aspect of the small mail boat. I am 
familiar with that aspect, as postmaster. 

It is the tradition with the Post Office Department to help step 
civilization out into the wilderness; just as soon as a few people are 
out somewhere they establish a post office and they establish a mail 
route to serve those post offices and way points. They don’t want to 
carry the whole load. They figure that the mail pay is just supple- 
mental. They want them to carry freight and passengers, thereby 
m: iking a compe titive bid. When ‘somebody bids it, they look at the 
situation and think “Well, let’s see, I can make so much per year 
from freight; I can make so much per year from passengers; the 
rest | have got to get from mail.” So bids for the mail are made 
in consideration of those other two things. 

Now we come along to restrictions. ‘Our present mail boat out 
of Petersburg—Juneau, Petersburg, Kake, Port Alexander, and a 
dozen other spots around here—it can’t carry a passenger, and I think 
it is only toleration that it is allowed to carry a little freight. Nec- 
essarily then we have gotten a smaller and smaller boat and the busi- 
hess, since people can’t get out there, the freight is restricted, the 
area is withering on the vine, so it gets more and more to where it 
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gets down to nothing to pay for that mail boat excepting the mail 
pay, and that has been just a gradually dwindling down thing under 

those circumstances and finally the Post Office Department is going 
to look at the situation and say “Well, the bids are getting higher 
and higher, the people are getting less and less; no more mail boat.” 

That is the way that will develop. 

So you wind up with real isolation. You can’t get civilization out 
into the wilderness with those restrictions. Our greatest need in 
Alaska is transportation. I think it is a military maxim or practice 
that if you want to make war on your enemy, the first thing you do is 

restrict transportation, but between this restriction and the Jones 
Shipping Act, we are practically in a state of siege, and the McCarran 
eee Act is thrown in for insult. 
I don’t know if I can think of any other aspect of the situation that 
I could comment on. 

Oh, I do think that there are more restrictions than merely the 
matter of crew. I don’t think that crew thing that somebody sug- 
gested here would fix up the situation. There are many more things, 
so many that anybody who contemplated a moderate-sized boat has 
just thrown up his hands and won't consider it any further. One of 
them, I believe, is that they have to have vaportight bulkheads between 
the engine room and the rest of the boat. You would virtually have to 
rebuild that boat. 

Now [ think I have said all that I know. 

Mr.. Barrierr. Mr. Brennan, may | interrupt you there? Perhaps 
Mr. Van Pelt and Mr. Curtin don’t know that they will be regarded 
as foreigners when they reach Seattle from Alaska. Perhaps you 
would expl: Lin to them what they are going to be confronted by. 

Mr. Brennan. I can do that pretty well. My daughter just went 
south about 10 days ago on a large fish and wildlife vessel. It got to 
Seattle at midnight. The captain called up the immigration office, 
and the immigration office told them to stay on the boat until 8 the next 
morning and then come out to the airport, and the airport is a long 
way away. Well, everybody was pretty anxious to get uptown. This 
crew had been 6 months in Bristol Bay, and they were quite angry ; 
and anyhow, they went to bed. They got up at 7 o'clock the next morn- 
ing, seeing as they would have to get out to the airport at 8 o’clock 
in the morning. 

The captain called up the immigration office and told them that he 
wasn’t about to bring 18 people clear across town to the airport. 
Couldn’t they just send one official down to the boat? “Oh, yes: we 
will do that immediately.” Four hours later, he actually came. They 
laid there from midnight to noon, sitting on the boat, after 6 months 
in Bristol Bay. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you explain to the Congressmen further, Dick, 
why they have to pass muster at the immigration office ? 

Mr. Brennan. I wish someone would explain that one to me. It 
really is difficult to understand, Bob. We are not foreigners. 

Mr. Barrier. Isn’t it, though, as the result of the McCarran law 
a few years ago? Before that time Alaskans could come and go as 
any other American citizens ? 

Mr. Brennan. That’s true. 

Mr. Bartierr. And now, since the enactment of that law, they have 
to offer proof of their citizenship and show that they are in good 
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standing before they can go into the States, although they are Ameri- 
ans, as are the State residents. 

Mr. Van Pelt, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. VAN Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Drewry / 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Brennan, on the mail boat, is that contract let 
out on competitive bidding ? 

Mr. Brennan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. I would assume that in letting the contract, it would 
only be let to a boatowner who had a boat that was capable of carry- 
ing the mail to the areas to be served, but also one that met all official 
requirements of other branches of the Federal Government, namely, 
if it is needed, Coast Guard inspection, and if I had a boat that was 
say 16 tons and it didn’t conform to the requirements of a boat over 
15 tons, then they wouldn’t give me the contract even though I was a 
little bitter about it. 

Mr. Brennan. That isn’t true. They put the contract up for bid 
and you don’t have to have a boat or know what a boat is; that is your 
concern afterward, to be able to fulfill the requirements such as the 
Coast Guard may place upon you. You are stuck with the contract. 

Mr. Drewry. The Coast Guard and the Postmaster General ought 
to get together on this. 

Well, in this particular mail boat that you have here, what is the 
size of it ? 

Mr. Brennan. It is 42 feet long, and I don’t know which controls 
in this 15-ton regulation. It is 42 feet long and it is 19 ton gross, 13 
ton net. It apparently can carry a little freight. It can carry no 
passengers. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, then evidently the breaking point on the 15 tons 
is the net tonnage rather than the gross: is that mght? 

Mr. Brennan. I don’t know. None of us know that law. 

Mr. Drewry. Let’s take the case of Mr. Bell at Kake. Suppose he 
has an order for some plywood and some lumber, maybe furniture 
and an 11-foot refrigerator and that sort of thing. Would he be able 
to have that hauled in the mail boat, is it large enough to handle that 
type of a load ? 

Mr. Brennan. He might handle just that much and no more. I 
mean, it is that small. You couldn’t give it really proper weather 
protection if the weather were rough. 

Mr. Drewry. So if somebody else at the place there made their deal 
with the mail-boat operator for, say, a third of the capacity, then Mr. 
Bell would be out of luck. He would have to maybe take part of it 
and maybe there would be some of it they couldn’t take at all. 
Wouldn’t that be about right ? 

Mr. Brennan. Quite true. If the mail happened to be unusually 
large, why it depends on that. Sometimes he comes up to see how 
much mail I have got before he can calculate how much freight he 
can take. 

Mr. Drewry. Or possibly even in some cases, even if there were no 

mail and no further freight, what he might require would exceed the 
capacity of the boat? 

Mr. Brennan. That isquitetrue. It is asmall boat. 
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Mr. Drewry. Now, the mail boat does meet the Coast Guard require- 
ments, at least for a vessel of its size ? 

Mr. Brennan. If they are not doing anything for hire, why there 
aren’t many requirements. They merely have to have life preservers 
for the people aboard and that is about all. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, it was mentioned in the case of the mail boat 
that the mail-boat operator had to have a vessel of less than 15 tons, 
otherwise he would not be able to compete with other people, and 
what I am trying to get at is, is there any requirement as to the type 
of boat? You said the Post Office Department is interested in push- 
ing out civilization into the presently unsettled or slightly settled 
areas. Does that concern over those areas go so far as to say that 
for these areas a particular type of mail-boat operation is supplied, 
there ought to be a boat of some particular size to be able to carry a 
little freight and to be able to carry a few passengers, or is it strictly 
limited just to the mail requirements?—I mean, it is up to the man 
on his own from there on ¢ 

Mr. Brennan. Pretty much in that nature. They figure to let 
nature take its own course, which it should normally take because the 
freight and the passengers will bring in enough revenue to reduce the 
mail expense. It isn’t working out that way now in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to mention 
that I believe the problem that we have here is in part at least on the 
passenger aspect of it. It is in part the result of the Motorboat Act 
of 1940, which was enacted just immediately prior to our entry into 
World War II and consequently enforcement did not begin to take 
place until 1946. In other words, there wasn’t a change in the regu- 
lation, but that the Coast Guard, being busy fighting with the Navy 
during the war, had no opportunity to enforce the regulation or the 
law which was responsible for it. 

Mr. Brennan. May I comment that we had this type of transpor- 
tation, especially with regard to basketball trips and that sort of thing 
between the communities for 30 years before this regulation was effec- 
tive and we never had a single mishap in 30 years, and we had a great 
deal of it. These boats operated in this country have to be right. 

Mr. Drewry. Thank you, Mr. Brennan. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Brennan. 

Is Chris Dahl here ? 

Are there any other witnesses who desire to be heard upon this 
subject ? 

Since there is apparently none, the committee has reached the con- 
clusion that since this subject of charter vessels has been before us for 
several months in Washington and we are now here, the time has 
arrived when we ought to see personally one of these vessels. We 
understand one is loading at this very time and we would feel rather 
foolish going back to Washington and saying that we hadn't seen one 
when a loading operation is proceeding only a few blocks away, so 
it is our proposal now to stand in recess while we look this vessel over. 
We will stand in recess until 1 o’clock and then resume in order to 
hear testimony regarding the fisheries. 

3efore we conclude for the morning, I wonder if we might have 
an idea of how many witnesses, and by name, who desire to be heard 
this afternoon. Mr. Brennan saw this list of witnesses for the Coast 
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Guard matter, but no comparable list is available for the fishery 
discussion. 

I wonder if those who want to testify regarding that will stand and 
identify themselves so we can put down their names right now ¢ 

John Longworth. 

Richard Hoffstead. 

Anyoneelse? Are you going to testify, Mr. Pete Gilmore? 

Mr. Giumore. I hadn’t pl: anned to, Mr. Delegate, unless it appears 
to me that some statements made need further ‘clarification from our 
viewpoint. I hadn’t planned to make any statement. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, that will leave us in a situation possibly where 
we might be in a quandary, because if you testified in rebuttal, some- 
one might want a chance to have a shot at your testimony, so perhaps 
we had better know now. 

Mr. Gitmore. Well, put me down, but I may withdraw. 

Mr. Barrierr. Anyone else? 

I don’t know why we shouldn’t go ahead now. We have only 2, 
possibly 3, witnesses, and we can do it right now. 

Mr. Hoffstead, do you want to come forward ¢ 

Now, Mr. Hoffstead, before you begin, will you permit me to say 
that the committee is fully appreciative of the fact that this is not the 
most advantageous time for us to be here regarding a fisheries matter. 
We know everyone is out fishing. However, the problem was this: It 
was now or never, so far as the trip to Alaska was concerned. Both 
Mr. Curtin and Mr. Van Pelt have other engagements for later in the 
season that would have precluded their coming here, and so it is that 
the hearings are now being held, but we do want everyone to know that 
we are sensible of the fact that the fishermen who might like to testify 
have a prior obligation, a very prior obligation, of going out and 
getting some fish, if they can do so. The record will be kept open 
for a period of 30 days so that anyone who wants to file a statement 
in written form for incorporation in the record may do so and that 
statement should be sent to the committee in Washington, either in 
care of Mr. Winfield or Mr. Drewry. If that is done, we assure you 
that it will receive full consideration as part of the record of the 
Alaska hearings. 

And now, Mr. Hoffstead. Would you please give first your full 
name, your occupation, and your mailing address ? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HOFFSTEAD, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN 


Mr. Horrsrrap. I am Mr. Richard Hoffstead, and my mailing ad- 
dress is—well, I have got two mailing addresses—226, Petersburg. 

Mr. Bartierr. Box 226? 

Mr. Horrstrap. Box 226; yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, Mr. Hoffstead, if you will permit one further 
interruption, and I do apologize, | should say before there is any 
testimony given that the bill for consideration, particularly before 
the committee is H. R. 8459, proposing certain amendments to the 
White Act of 1924, and a subsection of section 1 of that bill was lifted 
out of H. R. 8459 and became a separate bill, numbered H. R. 9280, 
and either that bill or the identical Senate bill—I forget which it is 
now—was passed and signed into law by the President, and that elim- 
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inates the 50 percent escapement requirement of the White Act. All 
other provisions of H. R. 8459 are being considered. 

If you will proceed, Mr. Hoffstead. 

Mr. Horrstreap. Well, what I had in mind, that was something about 
this fisheries and about the humpback salmon, which seem to be get- 
ting less and less every year, and something has to be done if you 

are going to be able to—it will just disappear altogether if something 
isn’t. done with these humpbacks, and I think th: at, you know, the 
humpbacks, they come along the beach and it seems like these traps 
are just cleaning them out, ‘and I think that that is the only chance 
we have to save the humpbacks in Alaska in these inside waters. 

Mr. Bartierr. Does that conclude your testimony # 

Mr. Horrsreap. I think that will conclude it ; yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ¢ 

Mr. Drewry. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. You believe, then, Mr. Hoffstead, that the only cure 
lies in the elimination of the trap ¢ 

Mr. Horrstrap. Yes. Other elements can be done afterward, but 
that is one of the main things. There can be other alterations, | mean 
for breeding and stuf like that, to see that the humpbacks are left 
alone and get up to the streams, the mouth of the streams, and [ think 
that will bring the fish back, because you can see now, they closed the 
mainland for 3 years, it is about 3 years, and the early fish started to 
come back there, and I think that it will be the same thing other places. 

Mr. Bartierr. But you don’t believe then that all the regulations 
m the world will do the job; it has to be done by eliminating traps? 

Mr. Horrsreap. I think so. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Hoffstead. 

Now, as I understand it, Mr. Gilmore, you are not yet sure whether 
you want to testify / 

Mr. Gitmore. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Longworth, would you identify yourself please ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. LONGWORTH, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN 


Mr. Lonewortn. My name is John E. Longworth, and this morn- 
ing I am representing the fishermen and the vessel owners of this port. 

Mr. Bartierr. Your mailing address, please / 

Mr. Loneworrtu. 328, Box 328. 

Now with respect to this House bill 8459, amendments to the White 
Act, of which you mentioned three, we are not sure just exactly what 
motivated the changes desired. The one is to change a 36-hour closure 
so apparently it can be manipulated, and the fleet, the members that 
I have talked to on that—there wasn’t any organized meeting because 
they have all been fishing, but they are against manipulating that 36- 
hour period. We know that there has to be a closed period and no one 

can tell next year or any subsequent year whether a run is doing to 
develop on Friday and run to Monday or develop on Thursday and 
run to Saturday, or whatever it is. And can anyone on the commit- 
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tee throw any light as to the purpose of changing that act? Can you, 
Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. We have a report from the Secretary of the Interior 
sending the bill up to the House, Mr. Longworth. Just a moment 

Mr. LonewortH. Well, what we wondered, what the reason for 
wanting that change was. 

Mr. Bartrierr. You will understand, Mr. Longworth, that this bill 
actually hasn’t come on in Washington for hearings yet so the De- 
partment of the Interior witnesses have not yet stated their case. 

Mr. Loneworrn. Yes. Well, you see, we are at a disadvantage on 
a lot of these things just along that line. Lots of times by the time we 
find them out, why we have had it, you see. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Longworth, reading that particular section, 
turning to page 1, line 10, it says: 





Section 5 of the act approved June 6, 1906— 
and so forth and so on, giving the necessary references— 
requiring a weekly closure period of 36 hours covering a specific period of time 
as prescribed by that section concerning the taking of salmon in Alaska except 
by certain prescribed methods, is hereby revised to the extent that hereafter the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to determine that particular period or 
periods of time each week during which the said closed period or periods shall 
be in effect. 

And I should presume, of course, that the 36-hour closed period would 
remain const: 7. but could be shifted. 

Let’s see if the Interior Department explains that in its report. 
Mr. Drewry will now read that. 

Mr. Drewry. The Interior Department, in a letter of June 14, with 
which it transmitted the draft of the bill which became H. R. 8459, 
had this to say about that subsection (b) : 

Subsection (b) of this proposed legislation would revise slightly the statutory 
provision that requires a weekly closed period of 36 hours concerning the taking 
of salmon in Alaska except by certain prescribed methods. As revised, the exact 
time each week when the 36-hour closure would be effective would be left to 
regulation by the Secretary. The subsection provides that hereafter the regu- 
lation of the fishery and the establishment of closed periods shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior consistent with the needs of conservation of the 
fishery and the public interest therein. 

Existing law provides for a 36-hour weekly closed period for all salmon fish- 
ing, except trolling, in the period from 6 p. m. Saturday to 6 a. m. of the Monday 
following. Weekly closed periods are an effective means of securing an escape- 
ment of some runs of salmon. The inflexibility of the existing provision, with 
reference to the hour of commencement, makes patrol costly and, at times, 
impossible or ineffectual. 

And that is the excerpt from that letter. 

Mr. Lonewortnu. Well, could we draw this conclusion, that the 
determination would be made from week to week in the field ? 

Mr. Bartietr. We simply could not give you any information, 
or anyone any information on that. 

Mr. Loneworrn. Well, I mean, would that, offhand, be if they 
want that power ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Frankly, Mr. Longworth, I don’t think anyone on 
the committee or you can possibly draw any inferences yet until the 
Department has given us an explanation in verbal testimony elaborat- 
ing that which Mr. Drewry read. 
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Mr. Lonewortn. I think that then we would stress opposition to it, 
stress opposition to this particular provision. 

Mr. Barrttert. Just for the sake of the record, because I am sure 
that they will want to refer very exactly to what you are saying 
now 

Mr. Lonewortu. That’s right. For the record, they already have 
a 60-hour closed period. 

Mr. Bartierr. Just a moment; we will want to refer to your testi- 
mony now being given when the Interior Department testifies on this 
in W ashington, so would you state why you will be in opposition 
to this section ? 

Mr. Lonewortu. We have a 60-hour period, and I will throw a 
little more light on this particular closure period that we desire a little 
bit later, but we would prefer that the law stands as is now stated, a 
36-hour closed period, which is now from 6 p. m. Saturday to 6 a. m. 
on Monday. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, do you think there are certain circumstances 
where it might be better to have that closed period from 6 p. m. Mon- 
day to Wednesday morning ? 

Mr. Lonewortn. I think the fleet would be reluctant to take a 
chance on that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Why ? 

Mr. Loneworrn. Because they have gotten bum rulings before. 
We are undergoing one right now, a bum ruling on dog salmon, 
and we would rather have it specifically stated. The only thing is 
on this, I will represent my line of thinking, my personal line of 
thinking: I don’t think that any rules for opening or closing of the 
salmon season can be made in Alaska as of now. I don’t think that the 
Acting Administrator has the power to do it. A few years ago— 
this bible that we have for fishing is a rather changing affair. I have 
got one for 1951 here somewhere. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Just so we will know, does that bible have a sub- 
title so we can identify it ? 

Mr. Lonewortu. | will read you the subtitle. Now, here is what 
it was in 1951—some years these things are in here and some years 
they aren’t, so you don’t know what you are under. Here is the 
subtitle under “General Provisions of 102.38, Imposition of Additional 
Restrictions and Extensions of Open Season.” Well, this is 1951: 





There is hereby delegated to the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
authority to shorten, lengthen, or reopen for limited periods any closed fishing 
period, and to impose further restrictions on the means, methods, and areas 
of fishing and the catch of fish otherwise permitted to be taken. 


That far it is identical with the 1957 regulations. In 1957 we 
stopped with that period. Now here it is continued in 1951: 


The authority herein granted may be redelegated in whole or in part to the 
Regional Director of Region 6 and to such employees of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service as are designated by the Director and shall be exercised solely for the 
following purposes: To permit an additional take of any run that is in excess 
of escapement required by the Act of June 6, 1924, or to provide for such re- 
quired escapement; to offset damaging effects of any abnormal increase in 
intensity of fishing operations in any district; any shortening, lengthening, or 
reopening of a closed fishing period or restriction in the means and method 
of fishing or on the catch of fish to be taken shall be announced by the Director 
or by such other persons exercising such authority for redelegation from the 
Director, which announcement shall be final, and reasonable notice thereof shall 
be made public in the Territory of Alaska. 
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We don’t think that—— 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that you identify that 
book for the record ¢ 

Mr. Bartiert. Yes. 

Mr. Loneworrn. This is the Laws and Regulations for the Protec- 
tion of the Commercial Fisheries of Alaska. This is for 1951, but 
you can see what we run across in 1957. 

Therefore, there is a grave question as to whether the authority 
can be given here in time. Now the fact that they change a regula- 
tion a week late, that is only for the record, I mean, it ‘shows good 
on the record, but it is crucifying us in the fishing. ‘There were 
petitions this last 10 days, for instance, for the opening of the fall 
season. 

Another reason why it could be questioned, we have seen that in- 
flexibility many times before. Now, there is contention made, and it 
gets rather irksome to keep hearing it, that the fishermen want the 
last fish. Naturally, the fishermen want all the fish they can get, but 
everything we have is here, and you must remember we are a one- 
industry town; we are solely dependent on these fish, not only the 
fish that we are catching this year for our economic betterment, but 
the portions of those fish who are laying eggs in the streams, they will 
cause recurrent runs later, so we have a vit al interest in the perpetua- 
tion of these fish. 

Now, about this flexibility, there are numbers of times when the 
fishermen and the vessel owners have lain here in this port with their 
boats idle during the open season because there was no fish. I think 
it was 1953 or 1954, the fleets were petitioning collectively and indi- 
vidually and trying to get hold of fishermen’s unions or whoever could 
express any strength back in Washington to close the season, because 
there were no fish available to be caught and the fish that were coming 
in they figured should go into those streams. 

On the opposite end of that, we have conditions such as occurred 
several years ago down in Cordova Bay, which is outside the Ketchi- 
kan area, where you have large numbers of fish congregated in the 
streams and in the bays and in the straits. The season closes. Peti- 
tions are made for extensions; no extension. There are many things 
of coincidence that have continued to a point where you pretty near 
rule the coincidence out. 

As Alaskans we are a hundred percent behind our Delegate, Bob 
Bartlett. He has introduced several bills and resolutions that I think 
could be the most important bills affecting the Territory. There 
was House Resolution 201 that he introduced at the 80th Congress, 
a bill that the Alaskans want for the transfer of their fisheries man- 
agement from the United States to local hands. Another one was 
the bill to abolish the fish traps. Now, they have voted overwhel- 
mingly, the electorate of Alaska, for the abolishment of fish traps. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Longworth, may I interrupt you? 

Mr. Lonewortn. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Wasn't the vote in favor of abolishing the fish traps 
far in excess of 90 percent ? 

Mr. Loneworrn. I wouldn’t be prepared to say. I don’t remember, 
Bob. It was an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. Bartierr. I will carry the burden of making that statement. 
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Mr. Loneworru. You may. I am sure that we will back you up 
on it; there is no question about that, if you make it 99 percent. 

But the fish trap has naturally been brought in with big industry. 
We have to have the large canneries, there is no question about that, 
but they don’t have to c: atch their fish by that particular means. The 
fish trap is a preferential type of gear. If you want to come up here 
and buy a gill net, you can do it; if you w ant to buy a seine, you can 
do it, but you can’t come up here and put in a fish trap. That is a 
pr eferential type of gear. 

Another thing is that that is a natural resource, which we all know 
itis. I don’t think that there should be separate and distinct prefer- 
ential rights to fish traps. A few years ago they had a bill known 
as the F ‘arley plan go through for reduction of the fish trap, which 
reduced it 50 percent. That was in 1954. Now, on the books that was 
a very fine thing, but to Alaska, to fishermen, they didn’t fall for it, 
because they knew what the real deal was on it. The traps that went 
out were dummy and poor producing traps. 

Now, just to show you—you gentlemen probably know these figures 
and implications far more than ‘I—there is no doubt but what the tr: ap 
has been a great catcher of fish. Just to tell you about that—now 
these are humpback salmon. Mr. McKernan took issue with me 
about these figures, but I had stated and identified the figures as Fish 
and Wildlife Service on humpback salmon. Here is the way the 
catch runs: a 10-year average, 1915-24, 637 units of mobile gear took 
a little over 10 million; 282 traps took 20,743,000. This is southeast- 
ern Alaska. A 10-year average, 1925-34, 620 units of mobile gear 
took 7,271,000; 388 traps took : 20,221,000. From 1935-44, 823 units 
of mobile gear took 10,504,000; 275 traps took 19,115,000. From 
1945-54, 1,115 units of mobile gear took 6,222,000; 228 traps took 
11,105,000. 

Then we had this trap-reduction plan, where they reduced the traps 
53 percent, from 256 down to 118; 118 traps took 4,620,000, and the 
mobile gear took 4,184,000. 

Now, for the economy of Alaska, we figured it was also better to 
have many units of small gear, where there is a 1- or 2-man boat, as 
in the instance of gill netters, than it is to have large trap installations 
taking the fish. In 1955, I will give you figures on the traps and the 
humpies; 1955 was the first year since they have been keeping rec- 
ords that the mobile gear took more fish than the traps; in 1955 mo- 
bile gear took more humpies than the traps for the first time, but there 
were 2,250 units of mobile gear against 113 traps. Figured per- 
centagewise, it shows that mobile gear constituted 95.23 percent of the 
gear and took 56.10 of the humpies, while fixed gear, traps, consti- 
tuted 4.77 percent of the gear and took 43.9 percent of the humpies. 

Now I had a little issue with that at the Federal hearings in Seattle 
last fall, in November, and Mr. McKernan on his rebuttal to what 

had said, maintained that—here is what Mr. McKernan said: 

I couldn’t follow all the statistics, but I have some of my own, and I know 
that at the present time fish traps throughout Alaska are taking less than a 
quarter of the salmon, and in southeastern they are taking, in 1955, they took 
approximately one-third of the salmon that were taken in southeastern. They 
are not a major form of gear. They are a minor form of gear in southeastern 
Alaska at the present time. 

Now, you can see where they constituted 4 percent of the gear and 
took that much fish. 
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Now, we are interested in the fish and trying to get them back. We 
can’t see where we can be anything but possibly hurt by a change, 
getting back to this 36 hours. 

Now, when we get down into the next provision, about the il- 
legality of fish: 

Whoever knowingly has any fish who were illegally taken or whoever hav- 
ing such possession, upon an appropriate determination that they reasonably 
should know that such fish were illegally taken, shall be guilty of a violation 
of this provision and shall be subject to the penalties herein prescribed. 

Well, I think that they have that. I mean, they are not a bit re- 
luctant to take somebody if they catch them inside the line. 

Now, the second part : 

Whoever knowingly disposes of any fish that were illegally taken or who- 
ever disposes thereof, upon the appropriate determination that they reasonably 
should know that such fish were illegally taken, shall be guilty of a violation of 
this provision and shall be subject to the penalties herein prescribed. 

Now, I presume that that would mean the packer or the processor ; 
is that correct / 

Mr. Barrierr. Jack, we can't tell you too much about the bill for 
the reason that I mentioned. All we have heard about it so far, 
outside of the slight testimony given on it in Alaska, is that report 
which Mr. Drewry read. 

Mr. Loneworrn. Yes. If they know that the fish are taken il- 
legally and can prove it, I mean, they have grounds to prove it, the 
presumption is that they have the right of confiscation, but there 
again, it is not uniform. In some cases they confiscate from boats 
and in other cases they don’t confiscate from boats. In some cases 
an arresting officer permits some to go and some to remain fishing, and 
I state this not as hearsay, but from being on the grounds and seeing 
it done, where four boats were picked up and we hovered around, 
thinking that they would be made to release their fish and we could 
get a shot at them. They not only took the fish aboard, but kept right 
on fishing. 

In another instance, they sent the boat in and took the fish, and 
it is these vagaries that we have a little trouble with. 

Another thing on the fisheries, these bills are made to augment the 
control of the fish and I want to bring it before the attention of the 
committee at this time, we have had area licensing come in to cur- 
tai]l—— 

Mr. Curtin. Iam sorry, I didn’t hear you. What kind of licensing? 

Mr. Lonewortn. Area licensing, which means, you sign up and 
pick your area. If you want to pick out the peninsula, you pick it 
and you are stuc - with fishing there, and you can’t move, or you can 
pick Kodiak or Prince William Sound, and it is a regimentation 
proce ess. 

We have more restrictions on gear. I have taken this matter up 
before and we think that there is a grave question as to how con- 
scientious some of them are with respect to the preservation of the 
fisheries, because we, while fishing season is open for 5 days dur- 
ing the purse seining season, the fleet recommended a 3-day season in- 
stead of a 5. They impose these regulations on us all the way around, 
and then we come up and say “Well, we don’t like it, but we guess 
we are stuck with it, but we would cut down our fishing by another 
30 percent. Why can’t they meet that? 
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As Mr. McKernan says here, out of the Seattle hearing—I quote 
him, because after all, he is the man at the top and is the one who 
can provide the answers—just a minute here, 1f you will bear with 

me. It is a quotation of his. When we brought this up about a 3- 
day closure, this is Mr. McKernan’s reply at the Seattle hearing of 
November 7 
The fact, of course, that we now have 60-hour closure in southeastern Alasks 
per week, we have no intention of changing that. 
Now, this was brought up at a hearing, not only in Wrangell and 
Seattle, where considerations are supposed to be made, that is a 214- 
day closure, and in essence, this particular group of Petersburg fisher- 
men are suggesting an increase of closure. This is one way of regula- 
tion in southeastern Alaska. It is also one way of prev enting the out- 
side fishermen fishing passes and migration routes of salmon from 
getting their traditional share of salmon, because the rate of salmon 
is greater in Icy Straits, Sumner Strait, and various areas of the in- 
side, in areas of passage of fish, and on the inside through the east- 
ern areas—the rate of migration of salmon is faster. 

With a greater closed period, they tend to move through these 
periods perhaps entirely during the closed seasons and would be 
vulnerable, either schooling near the mouths of streams and the main- 
land shores, close to the inland fishermen. Well, it would be a crime 
if the inland fishermen ever got at any of those fish. 

The reason that proposal was made was for several reasons. As 
he pointed out, his contention was that it was more or less discrimi- 
natory for these people who have traditionally fished these areas. It 
is In no way discriminatory; they have the same period of fishing as 
we do. It was brought up that it was discriminatory for the Puget 
Sound boats. There is pressure from Puget Sound to get the 5- di Ly 
season in southeastern Alaska, and never miss that one because there 
are several organizations that want a 5-day season; however, it works 
that way just as it works in reverse—if I have a boat and want to fish 
on Puget Sound, I can go down and fish, for in some cases, as they 
fished this year, for 2 days or 3 days or 4 days; that is my right to do. 
They can come up and fish the same way. On the 3 days, if we had a 
3-day cane it would allow for better escapement. The fish would 
have 4 days to travel. They could either pass the seiners or the gill 
netters or the traps and they could get into these bays and move up 
into their spawning areas and there would be a portion of all of these 
runs get up. 

Now, if they were caught that is one thing, everyone has a chance in 
those 8 days to get them. If they get into the creeks, they certainly 
provide the fish for future years, and that, after all, is more ‘important, 
whether I make money or a vessel owner makes money or an operator 
makes money, as to what those fish do. The main thing is to get those 
fish up first. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has not been flexible on taking these 
precautions. As I said before, when we tried to get the season closed 
to get fish up, they leave it open. When we try to get it open, they 
close it. 

Now I have got a rather interesting little thing here by Mr. Baltzo, 
and I am sure he would have no objection to my reading it. This was 
prior to his being in the Fish and Wildlife. He says: 
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Naturally there is a reason why the Fish and Wildlife Service is held in rather 
dubious esteem in Alaska. The officials in the Territory are appointed, and 
responsible to authorities in Washington, D. C. These in turn are subjected to 
the pressure only of those of sufficient wealth and influence to make them- 
selves felt so far away. Every year there is a movement of trap owners and 
cannery men to the National Capital to lobby for their interests, but the men 
who fish the boats and nets seldom get there. They cannot afford the trip, let 
alone the hire of influential lobbyists capable of putting their story across, but 
to keep the picture straight, almost no cannery or trap owners actually live in 
Alaska. It is peopled with the fishermen themselves, whose interests strongly 
diverge from those of the moneyed and controlling elements of the industry. It is 
to the interest of resident Alaskans to conserve and manage their fisheries so 
that they will have their livelihood preserved indefinitely. It is less attractive 
to a large investment to see their wealth lie relatively idle over a protracted 
period while the resource is being revived, yet it is the latter group that has 
been afforded the greatest influence in determining the policies for the manage- 
ment of Alaska salmon,. policies that have brought the fisheries to the verge of 
ruin. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Longworth, that quotation comes from what 
publication and when / 

Mr. Loneworrtn. It is a quotation from a publication entitled 
“Liberate Alaska From the Trap.” It was published in 1949, written 
by the Ketchikan and Cordova fishermen in support of legislation 
introduced by Delegate E. L. Bartlett, of Alaska, to prohibit the use 
of traps, weirs, and pound nets for the fishing in waters of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and legislation to transfer control of Alaskan fisheries 
to the Territory of Alaska. 

I am sure you have seen it. 

Mr. Bartierr. I have. I just wanted that for the record. 

Mr. Lonewortn. Yes. So with these regulations, we feel that there 
is much more that could be done for preservation of our fisheries. 

Another thing is that we figure that the Fish and Wildlife has been 

“ak on the points I have mentioned. We figure that they are especi- 
ally weak in the fact that I don’t think there has been any organized 
protest—if there has, I haven’t seen it, and I would retract the state- 
ment—of this fishery that is going on in the westward. My under- 
standing is that there will be somewhere in the neighborhood of 60 
million fish taken by the Japanese to the westward, and while the 
Fish and Wildlife certainly can’t be charged with jurisdiction of that, 
I think it is up to them to make a valiant and diligent fight to the 
State Department to have that regulation changed. 

The worst part, as I understand it, of the westward fishing is not 
that the Japanese are stealing the fish, but they are fishing them strictly 
in accordance with the treaty. Now, that has jumped from a take, 
according to a clipping, of ‘something like, I think the number of 
fish that they have t: iken, about 5 years ago, two million and some fish 
to around 60 million this year. It listed the 1953 J: apanese catch in 
the North Pacific of 7,700,000; and in 1954; 10 million; 1955 and 1956, 
50 million; and this year it is supposed to go to around 60 million fish. 

We would petition the committee to have the Fish and Wildlife use 
what means they can to put the pressure on the State Department to 
protect our fisheries. We would lke to control the fisheries up here 
and we think we can handle it as well as it has been handled, if not 
better. 

Now, that isn’t just representing the Petersburg fleet, which you 
might call the white fleet. The Indians, the traditional salmon fisher- 
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men of the Territory, are certainly not pleased with the type or the 
way the administration of the fisheries has been going. 

I was in Hoonah last year at their Grand Camp convention and I 
was honored with their sending me, or authorizing me, to represent 
them in Seattle. While I was there they gave me a copy of The Voice 
of the Brotherhood. This is a publication of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood and just to bear out my point, I will read it. This is an 
editorial : 

The following is not the experience of one man, it is the knowledge at first hand 
of a generation of fishermen who are primarily interested in the welfare of the 
Territory as a whole. This Senator’s six-point program is the result of practical 
studies and observations made by fishermen and neutral, upright men, who 
consider the conservation and perpetuation of the salmon industry of paramount 
importance. If we are going to save our salmon runs, we must 

1. Relieve the Fish and Wildlife Service of all responsibility in regard to 
fisheries. 

2. Immediately and entirely eliminate all fish traps in Alaska. 

3. Insure ample escapement to warrant reproduction. 

4. Adopt scientific and practical methods to restore the salmon runs in 
streams now totally barren. 

5. Revise and enforce existing regulations as to length, depth, and types of 
gear. 

6. Suspend for the duration of the season all violators of prevailing rules and 
regulations. 

That is the program or the recommendations of the Alaska Native 

srotherhood, which has representation from all of the fleets of south- 
eastern Alaska, with the exception of Metlakatla—they are not in the 
A. N. B.—and it includes several tribes, I believe, up as far as Copper 
Center, but they are not satisfied with the type of regulation and 
figure that we are losing out if there are not some changes made in it. 

Mr. Barrierr. I think it might be well, Mr. Longworth, if Mr. 
Drewry were to read into the record the comments of the Interior 
Department relating to section (c) of H. R. 8549. 

Mr. Lonewortn. Is that the 500-yard one ?/ 

Mr. Bartietr. No. 

Mr. Drewry. This is such explanation as we received when the bill 
was sent up as to what subsection (c) meant. 

Subsection (c) of this proposed legislation relates to the possession or disposal 
of fish taken in violation of law. Enforcement of the fisheries law in general 
is difficult and we believe that a provision of this type would facilitate such 
enforcement. Existing law, and the regulations authorized thereby, relate pri- 
marily to the capture of fish. No penalties are provided by these statutes for 
anything but the illegal taking of fish, unless the resulting products are sub- 
sequently transported in interstate commerce, which is extremely difficult and 
costly to control. We believe that illegal fishing itself could be more effectively 
controlled if the law also prohibited the possession of illegally caught fish. 

That’s the comment they make on that point. 

Mr. Lonewortn. Well, I think that it would be very easy if the first 
thing to come up under illegally caught fish was confiscation by the 
Government, but it should be done in all cases. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Longworth, does that conclude your initial 
presentation / 

Mr. Lonewortu. Well, there is one provision about that, that they 
wanted a 500-foot opening at the mouths of these streams. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is section 4 on page 4? 

Mr. Lonewortn. Yes. There is a provision that they have. They 
absolutely have that provision—[looking in book] it is about like 
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trying to find a needle in a haystack when you try to find something 
in this book. I had it marked here, that particular paragraph. 

Would you read that, if you will, Delegate Bartlett ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. Section 4 reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. That hereafter it shall be unlawful, under the provisions of this act 
or other authority, to fish for, take, or kill any salmon of any species or by any 
means, for sale or other commercial purposes, in any of the creeks, streams, or 
rivers of Alaska; or within 500 yards of the mouth of any such creek, stream, 
or river over which the United States has jurisdiction, excepting the Karluk, 
Yukon, Ugashik, and Kuskokwim Rivers. 

Now let me read, for your information, the Interior Department 
report relating to that provision. 

Subsection (d) of this proposed legislation would amend section 4 of the act 
of June 26, 1906, as amended, for the protection and regulation of the fisheries of 
Alaska so as to provide that hereafter it shall be unlawful to fish for, to take or 
kill, by any means for sale or other commercial purposes, any salmon of any 
species in any of the creeks, streams or rivers of Alaska, or within 500 yards of 
the mouth thereof, except that such limitations shall not be applicable to the 
Karluk, Ugashik, Yukon, and Kushokwim Rivers. The effect of this proposed 
revision in the act of June 26, 1906, as amended, is to prohibit fishing inside the 
mouths of salmon streams by means of hand rod, spear, or gaff for commercial 
purposes. While of no consequence in 1924, when the salmon runs were in good 
condition and the price paid for fish was very low, these methods are frequently 
employed profitably today with serious damage to runs in particular streams. 

Mr. Loneworrn. May I read this? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Lonewortu. This is out of the same fishery regulation. The 
reason why I wanted 

Mr. Bartrierr. 1951? 

Mr. Lonaworru. No, this is 1957. 

Mr. Barrierr. 1957. 

Mr. Loneworru (reading) : 


That it shall be unlawful to fish for, take or kill any salmon of any species by 
any means except by hand rod, spear or gaff in any of the creeks, streams or rivers 
of Alaska, or within 500 yards of the mouth of any such creek, stream or river 
over which the United States has jurisdiction, excepting the Karluk, Ugashik, 
Yukon, and Kuskokwim Rivers. 

I thought it was pretty near parallel to the wording—maybe there is 
something 

Mr. Bartierr. No. tom essential difference there is that no longer 
will you be able to fish by hand rod, spear, or gaff for commercial 
purposes. That will be out the window, except in those four streams. 

Mr. Loneworru. You mean anywhere? I mean, you can’t fish by 
hand rod commercially ? 

Mr. Barrierr. In any of the creeks, streams, or rivers of Alaska 
or within 500 yards of the mouth of any such creek, stream or river over 
which the United States has jurisdiction, excepting those 4 rivers. 

Mr. Lonawortnu. I see. 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, it would prohibit that. 

Mr. Van Pelt, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curttn. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. No questions. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Well, I want to say on behalf of the committee, Mr. 
Longworth, that you have given us an able presentation and have 
contributed to our education, and we thank you. 

Mr. Loneworrn. Thank you. Youare going to have to work harder 
in Washington to get the fish traps out. 

Mr. Bartierr. I was just wondering how I could do it. 

Mr. Gilmore / 

Mr. Gitmore. Well, it is 12: 15 now, Mr. Chairman, and your secre- 
tary has been going for an hour and 20 minutes. _ I think that anything 
I have to say could be submitted by brief, and I would like to reserve 
the right to file a brief, if I may. 

Mr. Barrier. That right, Mr. Gilmore, will be yours, as it was 
extended yesterday to Mr. Culbertson, at Wrangell, and if you want 
to submit a supplementary statement, you are welcome. 

Mr. Giumore. I think it can be covered in the brief. 

Mr. Barrierr. Very good. 

Now, one more witness, and the testimony will be brief. A lady 
was the first to appear before us this morning and the last witness 
will also be a lady, who has not asked to be heard, but her friends 
have suggested to me that she might make a short statement. 

Mrs. Bue Hentze. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BUE HENTZE 


Mrs. Henrze. Well, Mr. Bartlett, I came here as a member of the 
audience and didn’t expect to say anything. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Don’t you want to come up here / 

Mrs. Henrze. If you want. 

Mr. Bartierr. We can hear you all right back there, but if you 
are here your voice will carry into the microphone and you will be 
recorded for posterity. 

Would you please identify yourself, Mrs. Hentze ? 

Mrs. Henrze. My name is Mrs. Bue Hentze, Box 198, Petersburg. 

Mr. Barrierr. The committee will be pleased to hear whatever 
statement you care to make, 

Mrs. Henze. Thank you. I came merely as a member of the audi- 
ence and didn’t expect to speak, for the simple reason that the prob- 
lems which have come before the committee I don’t feel sufficiently 
versed upon to speak with any authority. However, in listening to 
the testimony here this morning of some of the witnesses, I am im- 
pressed with the fact that there is one aspect of this whole problem 
that has not been brought to the attention of the committee, and that 
is the problem of statehood for Alaska. 

As Mr. Brennan said in his testimony, “Let nature take her course. 
As Mr. Longworth has pointed out, if by any chance Alaska is a 
State, we will be able to solve many of our problems; in fact, gentle- 
men, I will put it stronger than that—we will be able to solve most 
of our problems, prov ided statehood is granted Alaska. 

I could cite specific instances, but time is passing and I shall not. 

Mr. Longworth brought up the Smith-McCarran Act , or was it 
Mr. Brennan—there was also this subject of fish traps; two cases in 
point. May I leave this thought w ith you gentlemen who are going 
bask to Washington—please take this idea to your colleagues in the 
House of Representatives and also to your constituents: Alaska is 
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ready for statehood. The majority of the people in Alaska want 
statehood and many of us feel that when statehood is granted, we 
will be able to resolve our difficulties in our own way; not all of them, 
but most of them, without Federal jurisdiction. 

Thank you for coming. We hope that you have learned something 
of our problems. We also hope that when we see you again, it will 
be in a more personal capacity and that you will have your families 
with you, and when that happy day comes, both for you and for us, 
you can be assured of a very warm ‘welcome from 1 -etersburg. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mrs. Hentze. 

Mr. Curtin, do you have anything? I thought that perhaps one of 
the gentlemen might want to question you. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pexr. No questions, only I would like to make this state- 
ment, that I appreciate your cordial invitation, and we of the com- 
mittee have certainly enjoyed some fine hospitality while being here 
in Alaska. 

Mrs. Henrze. Thank you. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions, but I also want to say that I am 
very appreciative of the very fine hospitality that we have received 
here, and I sincerely hope that I can come back with my family some- 
time in the not too distant future. 

Mrs. Hentze. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. I would say the same, and I would say that the 
Petersburg hearing concluded upon a happy note, and the meeting 
will adjourn. 

(Whereupon the meeting was adjourned at 12:25 p. m., to meet 
again in Juneau the following day at 10 a. m.) 
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MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES PROBLEMS— 
ALASKA AND PACIFIC COAST 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1957 


Hovusr or RepreseNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Mercuant Marine AND FISHERIES, 
Su neau, «2 1 laska 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met at 
10 a. m., pursuant to call, in the senate chambers, Alaska Territorial 
Legislature, Federal Building, Juneau, Alaska. Delegate E. L. 
Bartlett, Alaska, presided. 

Members of Congress present were William K. Van Pelt, of 
Wisconsin, and Willard S. Curtin, of Pennsylvania. 

Also present were John M. Drewry, chief counsel of the committee, 
and William Bernard Winfield, chief clerk. 

Mr. Barrierr. The special Alaska Subcommittee of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee will come to order. 

The committee has been conducting hearings in southeastern Alaska 
relating to charter service by small vessels and legislation having to 
do with the Alaska fisheries. The committee is here in response to 
requests from Alaskans and at the direction of Chairman Bonner, of 
North Carolina, of the full Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

In announcing the hearings, Chairman Bonner had this to say, 
and I quote: 

The problems of Alaska have always been of special interest to this committee. 
In view of the great distances involved, we feel it is important that the com- 
mittee periodically visit the Territory in order to give the people of Alaska an 
opportunity to discuss their problems with us, which they could not do as fully 
if hearings were confined to Washington. I feel it is especially desirable that 
these hearings be held at this time. It has been several years since members of 
this committee have been able to arrange an Alaskan visit, and we are well aware 
of the changes and developments which have occurred. 

To be more specific, it is not since 1949 that the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee has been in the Territory. At that time ex- 
tensive hearings were conducted throughout the area, especially with 
reference to the fisheries. 

The hearings at this time have been carried on to date at Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, and now Juneau. Tomorrow the committee 
proposes to go to Sitka and then on to Cordova Sunday for a hearing 
on Monday morning, and thence to Anchorage and Kodiak and 
possibly Fairbanks. 

I should ‘ke to introduce for the benefit of those in the gallery the 
membership of the committee and the staff. On my right is Congress- 
man Van Pelt, of Wisconsin, and seated on the left is Congressman 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania. Immediately on my left is John Drewry, 
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chief counsel for the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and 
with us also, I am glad to say, is Mr. Winfield, clerk of the committee, 
and the reporter, as you know, is Mrs. Pat Wood, of Juneau. 

First, I think, with the permission of the other members of the 
committee, I should like to call the witnesses who desire to testify 
on matters relating to Coast Guard inspections of small craft. Be- 
fore doing so, I might say that bills were introduced in the Congress 
early this year which, if enacted into law, would have permitted 
the continued operation of these charter services to southeastern 
Alaska without requirements for certain Coast Guard inspections. 
Subsequently, additional bills were offered which limited the waivers 
originally proposed and in effect would make those charter services 
available only to the smaller outlying ports, such as Pelican, Hyda- 
burg, Klawock and so on, and would not legalize that service, if 
legalize is the proper word, to ports such as Ketc ‘hikan, Wrangell, 
Petersburg, and Juneau. 

S. 1798, providing for such a limitation, was passed by the Senate 
of the United States on August 5 last, and is now before this com- 
mittee as are H. R. 6646 and H. R. 8807—the latter bill being similar 
or identical with S. 1798. 

The first witness will be Marshall Erwin. Mr. Erwin, will you be 
seated. 


STATEMENT OF MARSHALL ERWIN, OWNER, ERWIN’S 
SUPERMARKET 


Mr. Barrierr. Will you please give your name, your occupation 
and then proceed to make whatever statement to the committee you 
may care to. 

Mr. Erwin. My name is Marshall Erwin. I own and operate Er- 
win’s Supermarket, a retail market in Juneau, and my box is 662 

I have been a resident of Alaska since 1934. Since 1938 my wife 
and I have been engaged in the retail grocery business. For 9 or 10 
years we have engaged in the chartering of small boats to haul our 
cargoes from Puget Sound to Juneau, to our store.. We have found 
it necessary to use these small boats because we have found the serv- 
ice of the common carrier into Juneau to be inadequate. This service 
is not cheaper than the common-carrier service. Actually, it is more 
costly in some respects—not a great deal, but from some respects it 
is—but it provides this service and additional service up here, some- 
thing which we sorely need up here in this country, something that 
if we are going to develop this country we have to have—transpor- 
tation service, water tri ansportation service, more than is now 
available. 

Southeastern Alaska, as you know, is a group or a collection of 
small islands along the coastline, a bunch of small v illages and towns. 
There are no cities in southeastern Alaska. They are small towns, 
small amounts of cargo; wide distances between these places. Lots 
of them are native villages, but all of those people have to eat, all 
have to be served, and it is up to the food industry to see that they 
are provided with this service, and that is part of my job as a food 
merchant in Alaska, to provide service to our community. 

These small boats are needed here because they are more flexible 
in nature. They are totally refrigerated, the ones that we are using, 
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and they are adaptable, they can be changed. They can haul dry 
sargo north and frozen cargo south, or they can haul a portion of 

their cargo at different temper atures so they can haul all of the 

things that we need, or at least a great many of them, to a great ad- 
vantage, and they can make small stops for a few tons of cargo, which 
cannot be made by a large ship. 

I think I ship about 40 percent of my tonnage on these small boats; 
about 60 percent on the existing common carriers that serve this area. 
We have no desire to haul all of it that way. Certainly our only 
interest is providing this service for our stores to the best advantage 
yossible. We are progressing, and we believe our people are en- 
titled to have the things such as fresh milk and fresh produce and 
frozen items in an abundance that they are available to people living 
elsewhere. It is possible to live without those things. We don’t 
think it is necessary or desirable to live that way. We believe that 
the people of Alaska are entitled to have all the privileges, comforts, 
and conveniences that other people have, at a nominal cost, and we are 
trying every way in our power to provide that service and those 
things to these people and lower the cost of living in Alaska, and my 
records will stand to prove that for the last 15 years. 

The ship operators say that these small boats are unfair competition 
because they don’t conform to the specific law requirements of a cer- 
tificate of inspection. In a sense, maybe that is true, but neither do 
these barges that come up, tugs and barges; they come up here with 
3 or 4 men on the tug and pull a barge behind, or 2 or 3 barges, for 
that matter, as many as they want, and do snvdliina that they want to, 
within certain restrictions. They don’t conform to the same regula- 
tions as ships do, either. Small boats, by the very nature of them, 
should not be required to come under the same specific regulations 
that a large ship should. Alaska has been built by small boats. Fish- 
ing boats have been running up here since the first time that the Ter- 
ritory was settled up, operating in and out of these inland passages 
with a fair degree of safety, and hauling and doing the work of this 
country. 

I don’t believe this country as it is right now could operate with- 
out the use of these small boats, and I don’t believe that they can 
operate profitably and handle the cargoes up here unless they contact 
the larger towns here. They can’t stop out here at these little “bitty” 
Indian villages and still keep in business. After all, a small boat 
still has a great deal of cost of operation and it must have a certain 
amount of full cargo in order to operate, just the same as any other 
business. 

I believe that the needs of the people are the first consideration, all 
of them, before some legal technicality should be used as a flimsy 
excuse to bar the people from the services that those large ships can- 
not provide. I don’t believe that should take precedence over the 
needs of the people. I think the needs of the people come first, and 
I believe you gentlemen will agree. 

These ships that are coming up to southeastern Alaska now are war 
surplus ships, large, outdated, outmoded, and unwieldy. They are 
not adaptable to the needs of the people here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you permit an interruption, Mr. Erwin ? 

Mr. Erwin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Do you refer here 
carrier / 

Mr. Erwin. Yes, the ships of the common carrier: in my estimation 
they are too large for the service. We need ships built for this coast- 
wise trade, particularly for this peculiar type of operation in Alaska. 
I am not an expert on ships, but in my observation and consensus of 
opinion, I have discussed this problem, 


This is a problem that is very 
close to me, and I have discussed it for years, and the people here, many 


of them believe that a smaller type of ship would be much better than 
these large ships that are coming up here now. 
that the smaller boats would be better for the smaller stops—pick up 
the small amounts of cargo, than the large ships that can’t maneuver, 
and that is why the small boats are popular, because they can get 
around and maneuver and because they are more versatile and 
adaptable. 
[ have said that they can provide service, that the small boats ean 
provide service that the large ships cannot and do not. One of the 
most important—and if for no other reason, I think that this one 
reason alone would justify the use of these smal] boats in the trade in 
this country—is the hauling of fresh fluid milk. In Juneau the local 
dairy can supply about half of the milk supply. They have never 
been able in recent years to supply all of it. We have found it imprac- 
tical and impossible to haul fresh fluid milk to Juneau and have it 
arrive here in a salable condition; I mean consistently. Once in a 
while, but not consistent ly. 
Now the reason for that is that the existing common carrier serving 
Juneau today has two types of refrigeration on their boats. They have 
what is known as coolroom Space and they have enough of it, plenty 
of space, but it doesn’t have the right temperature: it is too warm to 
carry fluid milk; in order to keep it as long as possible, it must be kept 
at a temperature of around 30°. In other words, so that just ice 
crystals will form in that milk, and it is very ticklish. It has to be 
carried very particularly. The coolroom space that the existing car- 
rier provides for us enables the bacterial growth to grow so fast in that 
milk at that warmer temperature that when it arrives at Juneau, it 
is either spoiled or on the verge of spoiling and will not keep more than 
a day or so, and we cannot handle it that way. 
The only other kind of refrigeration they have js cold-storage 
refrigeration at a low temperature and it freezes the milk solid. When 
fresh milk is frozen the liquid part of the milk rises to the top and the 
solids settle to the bottom. Now, it is stil] edible that way but it is 
not salable to the consumers in a retail grocery store, People will 
not buy it, will rebel against it, and it is not proper, in my estimation, 
undesirable product like 


to the ships of the common 


It stands to reason 


that they should be forced to use such an 
frozen milk. 


The small boats, at least those serving our town, that we use, and 


I think most of the other towns, because I know they haul fresh milk 
to various parts of the Territory and all over the Territory, and 
Juneau is one of the only places that has any cows at all—the small 
boats’ refrigeration, the boats are completely refrigerated and they can 
portion the space in those boats at almost any temperature that they 
require and they do do it, which is more important. 

don’t say that the other boats can’t do that, but what I say is that 


they don’t do it. These small boats haul the milk at a temperature so 
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that the milk arrives at about 30°, with a few ice crystals in it, and 

ractically no bacterial growth. The milk arrives in such a good con- 
ition that it will keep a week or 10 days after it arrives here and gives 
us time to handle it and sell it, serve it to the people. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a tremendous fact that I am talking to 
you about. Fresh milk is a tremendous thing to a community, or the 
lack of it, as the case may be. People can live without it—we have 
several other kinds of milk in our store—we can serve all the people 
in this town, or our customers, with milk—dried milk, canned milk, 
frozen milk—various other kinds, but I don’t believe ‘the people of 
Alaska should be forced to use that against their will, when it is 
possible to bring fresh milk to the people at a nominal costs and in 
an easy manner, as we are doing now. 

Along with that, we have an additional service on fresh produce, 
fresh fruit and vegetables, and frozen meats. It is true that we can 
bring those things on the other carrier, but you must realize that 
additional services certainly make a far "better medium of handling 
these perishable items than just once a week, and not always on time, 
by any means; not on schedule all the time. These items are perish- 
able, and we must have, we need, more service, not less service, and 
the use of small boats in transporting these perishable items has added 
materially to the welfare, convenience and comfort and enjoyment 
of living of the people of all of Alaska. It is still true that we can 
get along without these things, it is not an absolute necessity ; one can 
live without the use of, for instance, fresh grapes or bananas or other 
fresh things like that; they can get along on potatoes and onions, but 
we don’t like to do that, and I don’t believe that the people of Alaska 
should be forced to do that. I don’t mean to say that they wouldn’t 
have some of that by the weekly service of the other carrier, but many 
of the little towns, though, out of Juneau and out of Ketchikan, 
wouldn’t have hardly any of these products without the use of these 
small boats, and I want to impress on you that these small boats can- 
not operate in this country successfully without being able to call at 
the larger ports and enjoy some of the perishable products and produce 
and cargoes of those ports. There is not enough business out in these 
small communities to support even a boat large enough to safely han- 
dle this cargo to Alaska. It, by necessity, must be large enough to 
carry a big “enough cargo and be big enough to weather the storms 
safely, and they cannot exist without a certain amount of business. 
I mean, that is commonsense, and it is a fact that can be easily proven. 

The small-boat operation is a very small part of the total tonnage 
shipped to southeastern Alaska, They are not a threat to the one 
existing carrier. When I first started in business here there were three 

‘arriers to Alaska, the Northland Transportation Co., the Alaska 
Transportation Co., and the Alaska Steamship Co.; now there is 
only one. True, the passenger service has fallen off, the : airplanes have 
taken some of that business. It is true the fishing is down to some 
extent, but it is also true that other things are up. The population 
is greater now than it was, and I believe there is more tonnage up here 
now than there was then, but there is still only one carrier. 

Mr. Van Pewr. Mr. Erwin, if I may interrupt you, how long have 
you been using this service / 

Mr. Erwin. About 10 years; not this present service that I am 
using now. I have been engaged in the chartering of small boats for 
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about 10 years, and almost to the same degree that we are at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Van Petr. Approximately how many ships of that character 
are in operation today 

Mr. Erwrn. In southeastern Alaska? 

Mr. Van Perr. Yes. 

Mr. Erwin. Well, there are 2 that come to Juneau, and there are 
2 that come to Ketchikan; it is the Ketchigan Merchants Charter 
Association, of which Mr. Hoage is the agent. Dahl Transportation 
has several boats; I don’t know how many, but I think three. Mr, 
Dahl is in the gallery over there and will probably appear before the 
committee and can answer that question. There are other boats—I 
am not sure just how many go to the various ports, but they do go to 
some of the other ports in the other parts of the Territory. I am not 
qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. Van Petr. During that 10-year period have there been any 
emergencies or accidents or disasters that brought about these Coast 
Guard regulations, or what focused the attention of the Coast Guard 
on the operation ¢ 

Mr. Erwin. I don’t think anything has happened in the last 10 
years. I don’t think there has been anything come up in the ae 10 
years, to my knowledge. There have been some disasters. I don’t 
think there have been any more small boats than there has ships, 
actually. Asa matter of fact, with these small boats that are carrying 

cargo in southeastern Alaska, I think there has been less of them than 
there has ships. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, what would the effect of the regulations be on 
your cost of operation, the products that you are handling ? 

Mr. Erwin. Will you restate that ? 

Mr. Van Petr. What effect would it have on the price of the prod- 
ucts that you are handling through your store if these regulations 
were put into effect ¢ 

Mr. Erwin. Well, the small boats— 

Mr. Van Per. In other words, what would the effect of the regu- 
lations be ¢ 

Mr. Erwin. I don’t know how it would be costwise because it would 
eliminate the small boats, so there wouldn’t be any. We would have to 
confine our operation to the use of the existing common carrier. We 
would have a more limited operation and would not be able to avail 
ourselves of, for one thing, fresh milk, and there would be a direct 
effect because it would force us to carry larger inventories, and that is 
a material expense of the cost of our operation. ‘The more service we 
can get, the lower we can maintain our stocks and inventory safely, I 
mean in dry goods—and if we didn’t have these services, we would have 
to carry larger stocks and it would probably increase my inventory by 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars, which is quite something to me. 

Mr. Van Pevr. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Erwin, did you or any of your fellow-merchants 
ever say anything to the regular carriers about the way they were 
handling the milk, at the wrong temperature, that it was making it 
difficult to sell after it arrived ? 

Mr. Erwin. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Curtrix. What did they say 4 
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Mr. Erwin. A short time ago, the Arden Milk Co., due to the can- 
cellation of one of our boats for some reason—I don’t remember the 
reason now, but I think they had some trouble and they canceled the 
sailing—and the Arden Milk Co. shipped us a shipment of milk into 
Juneau. They shipped it to other towns, too, I think, but they shipped 
it to Juneau on the one existing common carrier, and the milk arrived 
spoiled, and the Arden Milk Co. paid a claim for the entire shipment. 
Incidentally, if it would please the committee, I believe Mr. Ray Plum 
is available in this audience. He happened to be in town, and he is the 
sales manager of the Arden Milk Co. 

Mr. Bartierr. We will be glad to hear from him later, Mr. Erwin. 

Mr. Curtin. You didn’t answer my question, sir. You say that 
the regular steamship company has facilities; the trouble is they have 
the wrong temperature in that rooms that carry, for example, the 
milk. Now, I am curious to know whether or not that was ever called 
to their attention, and, if so, what was their reply ? 

Mr. Erwin. The question wasn’t brought forward in the manner of 
a formal presentation to the main office. I, personally, made an inquiry 
into that matter about a year ago, over a year ago, and was told that 
they were not interested. 

Mr. Curtin. To the company itself? 

Mr. Erwin. No; that was one of the men in the office of the company. 

Mr. Curtin. What did he say? 

Mr. Erwin. I asked him to write a letter down to the company and 
see if we couldn’t get fresh milk so that it would not be necessary for 
us to charter small boats, and I was told that the company was not 
interested in handling fresh milk. Now, that was one of the employees 
who told me that. 

Mr. Curtin. Was it a formal reply from the company ? 

Mr. Erwin. That was an official of the local office, and I asked him 
to write a letter down there, and he did not refuse—I wouldn’t say 
that he refused—he said that it would not do any good to do it, because 
the company was not interested in handling fresh milk, i in hauling fresh 
milk to Alaska; that was the reply he gave me. 

Mr. Curtrn. Do you belong to one of these co- ops now? 

Mr. Erwin. I belong to the Ketchikan Merchants Charter Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Curtin. And what did you do about getting milk in before the 
charter boats starting giving you this extra service; how did you get 
your milk? 

Mr. Erwin. We used, and got by with, what the local dairy supplied 
us, Which was inadequate. In the operation of a grocery store, it is 
very vexing to be out of fresh milk half the time or a portion of the 
time, because everybody wants a certain amount of fresh milk, and 
we try to provide it, and, if we are short of milk, it is a very perplexing 
problem, and it is not a healthy thing for this community. 

Mr. Curttn. I believe you said that you bring in about 40 percent 
of your merchandise through the charter boats, and I believe you said 
that you get your milk and fresh produce through the same boats? 

Mr. Erwry. I bring almost all of my fresh produce and meat and 
perishable things of that nature, dairy products and, of course, all the 
milk that I bring into Juneau. 
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Mr. Curtin. That is what I meant. In that 40 percent that they 
carry for you; does it include all your milk? 

Mr. Erwin. All my milk; almost all my perishable items; yes. 

Mr. Curtin. Do they bri ing any other types of freight in for you? 

Mr. Erwin. They haul dry freight; yes. They will haul anything 
we put on the boat, but we don’t put it ‘all on there. Most of the dry 
freight is hauled on the other line. 

Mr. Curtin. How frequently does the regular boat call at Juneau, 
the Alaska Steamship Co. ? 

Mr. Erwin. Once a week. 

Mr. Curtin. How frequently does the charter boat arrive? 

Mr. Erwin. Once a week. They arrive about 2 or 3 days apart. 

Mr. Curttn. Is there any reason why the Alaska Steam couldn’t 
carry all of your merchandise except for your fresh produce and milk? 

Mr. Erwin. If they were equipped for it, they possibly could, if 
they would go to the trouble of equipping, but they are not. 

Mr. Curtiy. Why aren’t they equipped for it ? 

Mr. Erwin. Because they don’t have the personal attention required, 
for one thing, on the boat. It takes a lot of personal attention to 
handle these highly perishable items, and they don’t successfully do 
that. 

Mr. Curtin. I guess I didn’t make myself clear; I am not talking 
of the perishable items, of the fresh produce ond: milk—I am talking 
about the regular dry freight. Now, is there any reason why you must 
use this charter service rather than the 1 ‘egular steamship freight serv- 
ice for that freight ? 

Mr. Erwin. Well, there isn’t any reason that we should have to. It 
would not be an advantage, particularly for dry products, as long as 
we get a weekly service from them. 

Mr. C uRTIN. You just do it because you don’t want to split your 
freight; in other words, since the charter service is carrying certain 
items, why, you figure they might as well bring all the items; is that 
it? Is that about what it amounts to? 

Mr. Erwrty. Well, the charter service doesn’t haul all of our items, 
It only hauls about 40 percent of them. 

Mr. Curtin. What does the 60 percent consist of? 

Mr. Erwin. The dry cargo. 

Mr. Curtin. I believe you said that, if the Coast Guard regulations 
were enforced on these charter boats, it would put them out of busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Erwin. To my way of thinking, it would. 

Mr. Curtin. On what do you base that statement? 

Mr. Erwin. Well, to comply with the Coast Guard regulations and 
get a certificate of inspection, they would have to make structural 
changes in the boats that we are now using and are available for this 
trade. I am not enough of an engineer or boatman to know about 
what it would require, but, to my knowledge, it would extend to bulk- 
heads, crews’ quarters and various other things, but I don’t know how 
much that would cost. It would be in the thousands of dollars for 
ach boat, we are quite sure of that, and to comply with the regula- 
tions they would have to have personnel changes, which would make 
the operation, in my estimation, too costly. I ‘think the xy would have 
to have from 7 to 11 men on the boat and they now operate with 4. 
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Mr. Curtin. Has the co-op at any time, to your knowledge, ever 
gotten together and actually tried to figure out what the cost of struc- 
caeal changes would be on the boats that they charter and what the ad- 
ditional cost to the co- op would be if they met the regulations as to 
crew personnel? I mean, have they made any effort to find out just 
exactly what the additional cost would be if they could meet those 

regulations ¢ 

Mr. Erwin. I think at least one of our boats is under survey now 
but they haven’t come up with the figures yet. It is in the process of 
being made. The Ruth Ann is in the process of examination for that 
purpose, and the figures will be submitted to this committee. 

Mr. Currin. That is the first such effort that has been made in 
this direction, as far as you know? 

Mr. Erwin. I believe it is, but on costs, it is general knowledge in 
Alaska that boats cannot operate under the cer rtificate of inspection 
profitably. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Erwin, I believe you said that some of your 
meat comes by common carrier and some by the charter vessels. Is 
there any difference in the condition of the meat when it arrives here, 
and if so, what ? 

Mr. Erwin. Into Juneau, we ship frozen meat into Juneau. Into 
Ketchikan, we ship the fresh meat. There is a vast difference there. 
There would be a difference there, but into Juneau either company 
can carry the meat, frozen, into Juneau. 

Mr. Bartierr. So there is no difference in it ? 

Mr. Erwin. There is a difference in service; we have had a great 
deal of difference there. We don’t have to place our orders so far 
in advance with the charter boats. They are more maneuverable meth- 
ods, and with just a day or so notice, as soon as the meat can be pre- 
pared it can be put on our boat for sailing. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you know if any of the merchants of Juneau ship 
exclusively by common carrier ? 

Mr. Erwin. I don’t believe there are, not grocery stores. 

Mr. Barttett. I believe you said—that is what I meant, grocery 
stores. 

Mr. Erwin. There is a small delicatessen here that does not, a one- 
man operation, and he possibly doesn’t because he doesn’t need to get 
fresh milk out of town, the local dairy can take care of his wants, 
which probably would be very small, and I doubt if they would take 
the benefit of it, but any volume merchant in town would, by necessity, 
to my way of thinking, would be compelled to use these small boats. 

Mr. Bartietrr. I was wondering why it is that you ship the ma- 
jority of your freight, 60 percent, by common carrier. It occurred 
to me that as a member of the association, you would derive certain 
long-term financial advantages if you did all your shipping by the 
charter services. 

Mr. Erwtn. We ship our crib merchandise on the common carrier. 

Mr. Curtin. What merchandise is that? I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Erwin. The common carrier has a cargo unit, they are cribs, 
large boxes made out of slats and plywood, which they place this 
cargo in, on which these wholesale houses or suppliers place the cargo 
in these cribs, and they handle them with lift forks and the small boats 
can’t handle those and don’t have the cribs available. 
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Mr. Bartierr. That freight reaches you at a lower cost than it 
would otherwise ? 

Mr. Erwin. Yes. It is much easier for us to handle that way and 
it is less likely to be damaged in those cribs and it is almost secure 
against pilferage or damage of any kind, and it arrives in a much 
better condition; therefore, we use that. 

Mr. Bartietr. Well, a while ago, Mr. Erwin, I believe you stated 
that you did not think that the “competition of the charter service 
offered any real substantial competitive threat to the common carrier, 
Do you think the two can continue their operations as they now are 
doing without the common carrier being forced to restrict further? 

Mr. Erwin. In my estimation they can. There used to be 3 lines of 
common carriers, steamship lines, coming into Alaska, and now there 
is only 1. As I stated a few minutes ago, there is almost as much 
business, if not as much business, up here now as there was then. I 
therefore would say that the operation of these small boats which 

carry just a fraction of the amount of tonnage that the other two 
lines used to carry, would not be a threat to “the operation, to the 
security, of the common carrier. 

Mr. Barttetr. I don’t suppose you are in any position—I don’t see 
why you would be—to state what fraction that is; is it 2 percent, 20 
percent ? 

Mr. Erwin. I don’t have those figures. 

Mr. Bartierr. No, you wouldn’t. 

Mr. Erwin. I don’t believe those figures are available. 

Mr. Bartierr. I wouldn’t expect you to have them really. 

Mr. Erwin. I don’t think that they are available to anyone. 

Mr. Barttett. I think it would be very useful to the committee, 
though, if they could be found anywhere, if they could be submitted, 
and perhaps we could ask later the facts relating to them. 

Thank you, Mr. Erwin. 

Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. The small boats, you say, are especially adapted to 
this trade ? 

Mr. Erwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. What are the names of the boats that are serving this 
trade that are in your association ? 

Mr. Erwin. The Ruth Ann, the Vitanic, the Coral Sea, and the 
Iceland; that is all, those four. Once in awhile there is another one 
for some reason or other, if something happens to one of these boats, 
some other boat will make a tr ip. 

Mr. Drewry. How long have they been especially adapted to the 
trade? 

Mr. Erwin. Since we have been using them, 3 or 4 years. We have 
not used those particular boats all the time though; there have been 
others at different times. 

Mr. Drewry. When the association first entered into the charter 
arrangement, were they then especially adapted to the trade ? 

Mr. Erwin. Mr. Hoage can give you those answers much better 
than I can. 

Mr. Drewry. Oh, you are a member of the association ? 

Mr. Erwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. You have been a member since their formation ? 
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Mr. Erwin. No; I have not. The Ketchikan Merchants Charter 
Association didn’t call at Juneau for its entire life, but only for the 
last about 3 years I think, or 4 years. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you know, are these several ships, these four, are 
they all identical ? 

Mr. Erwin. Identical ? 

Mr. Drewry. Yes. 

Mr. Erwin. No; they are not. 

Mr. Drewry. Were they built for the trade originally ? 

Mr. Erwin. No; they were not built for the trade. They are much 
older than that. 

Mr. Drewry. They were converted, though ? 

Mr. Erwin. They were converted to refrigeration, which makes 
them adaptable to our service. All of them, I believe, are totally 
refrigerated, or almost totally refrigerated. 

Mr. Drewry. Are they ad: aptable to any other trade? If they were 
not working in this trade, what else would they be doing? 

Mr. Erwin. They would have to be cargo carriers of some kind. 
They are refrigerated boats and they could not profitably operate 
unless they were carrying refrigerated cargo at least part of the 
time. 

Mr. Drewry. What is your objection to common carriers ? 

Mr. Erwin. Nothing. I would be most happy if I didn’t have to 
use any kind of a small boat, and most particularly I don’t believe 
it is in my advantage to charter a boat. My business is the operation 
of a grocery store and certainly I am not trying to get into the boat 
business, but we have found it necessary, to enjoy the privilege and 
services which we need, to take this trouble and expense to engage 
in this small-boat operation in order to provide our store and the 
people here with these services. We would much prefer not to do it 
and someday we hope that it will not be necessary. 

This is an emergency, in our estimation, an emergency operation 
of a few years’ time, until such time as the Territory of Alaska and 
southeastern Alaska can have adequate water or some other kind 
of transportation, possibly highways, roads, to provide these services 
for the people here, and our store will not be required to engage in 
this kind of an operation. 

Mr. Drewry. W hat would be your objection to specially adapted 
small common carriers 

Mr. Erwin. Not any, ,if we could get it. 

Mr. Drewry. What is your objection to Coast Guard inspections ? 

Mr. Erwin. The cost makes it prohibitive. 

Mr. Drewry. What elements of cost ? 

Mr. Erwin. The personnel cost. It would take almost twice as 
much, if not more than twice as much, personnel to operate the boat 
under inspection as it does now. 

Mr. Drewry. Have you ever made any effort to point out to the 
Coast Guard that their regulations or their laws are excessive for the 
service? Why should you receive something that no other Americans 
can have, even here ? 

Back in the States you have to conform to inspection. Presumably 
the inspection laws are reasonable. If they are not reasonable, why 
don’t you ask that they be changed? Won’t this bill put your par- 
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ticular group in a preferred position by statute, which will keep any 
other group from being able to compete who does conform to the 
inspection ¢ 

Mr. Erwin. I believe you are right, it will. I believe it is also 
necessary. I don’t believe it is the first time under the American flag 
that one group of citizens had had a special consideration because 
of some necessity which is peculiar to that vicinity, and you must 
admit that we have a peculiar situation here in southeastern Alaska. 
I believe that peculiar situation justifies making an exception in 
this case. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, the vessels were converted to serve the needs of 
this trade. Why couldn’t they have been converted to comply with 
the law? 

Mr. Erwin. Because, as I said before, the cost would be prohibitive. 
We can only stand so much. We can get this produce, we can fly 
it up here, but you know what it would cost. We can’t afford that, 
the people can’t afford to pay excessive costs that would be entailed. 
Those extra costs of inspection of these vessels which would be re- 
quired, in order to make them pay—they can be put under inspec- 
tion and it is entirely sensible to do that, except in the matter of 
cost 

It is better to have them under inspection; I am all for regula- 
tions. These regulations are good. In this particular case, we say 
that they are not necessary and could be foregone in lieu of the sav- 
ings and economies gained. I think those things would be very good. 
It would be a safer operation for our boats. It would be better in 
every respect, but it would raise the cost of living up here, and we 
believe that we would rather have a lower cost of living than to have 
those safeties and things connected with the inspection of these ves- 
sels. The vessels are operating safely, or moderately safely, now. 
I would say they are as safe to oper ate as the fishing boats which 
operate by the hundreds around here at all times, carrying cargoes 
of fish, which I don’t think is any different from cargoes of groceries 
or anything else. 

Our cargoes on these boats and the personnel on these boats are 
insured. We have adequate cargo insurance. We have liability in- 
surance to insure the personnel on these boats, and we have a reason- 
ably safe operation, as safe as the fishing fleet has had. These boats 
are almost identical in type to the larger fishing boats and have been 
traveling up here for years and years, and it is considered a safe 
operation. As a matter of fact, the United States Government 
has made a special law regulating and exempting fishing vessels in 
the Coast Guard regulations. Almost all of them say “excepting 
fishing vessels,” and that isa peculiar exception also. 

Mr. Drewry. My point was—and you didn’t say this, but others 
have—that regarding the cost of converting the ships, if it was simply 
built from the ground up to meet the requirements of this trade, they 
could be made subject to inspection and could successfully operate, 
but the cost of conversion was so much greater, and my question was, 
why weren’t ships, when they were converted in the first place, con- 
verted to comply with the law covering common carriers, or do you 
know whether the charter boats were used as a way of avoiding in- 
spection ? 
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Mr. Erwrn. I don’t know that I can answer that question. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you make an annual or monthly contribution to 
the charter association ? 

Mr. Erwin. Well, we have a medium of charging the charterers in 
proportion to the amount of their cargo, and if that is not adequate, 
we have to pay more. If it is more than adequate, the rate would 
be less. This is a nonprofit organization, but it cannot be figured 
quite that close, and if it was to make more money than it would re- 
quire, we would lower our rates. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you pay for a year in advance or do you pay on 
each shipment, on each trip ? 

Mr. Erwin. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you receive the same quantity every trip? 

Mr. Erwin. Not exactly, but most of the shippers receive a similar 
amount each trip. It works out very good that way. 

Mr. Drewry. How much does the way you meet your financial ob- 
ligations as a member of the charter association vary from the way 
you meet your financial obligations to the ste: umship company ? 

Mr. Erwin. There isn’t much difference. We pay them both within 
a week or 10 days. 

Mr. Drewry. Isn’t it a fact that the only difference is that here 
you have small boats particularly adapted to meet your requirements 
and they do meet your requirements, whereas the other carrier 
doesn’t, and there is no difference at all except that one is bafled a 
charter and the other is called a common carrier? I mean, do you 
feel there is any difference in the manner in which you order your 
food or pay for it than you would if you did it through the other 
carrier ? 

Mr. Erwrn. Well, the fact that we get it is the important thing, 
and we supply that service ourselves as a group instead of buying the 
service from a common carrier; one arrives in our possession and it is 
used for the same purpose, certainly. That same thing would be true 
if we hauled it here on a truck, if we had roads, or by. plane. We do 
ship a little bit in by plane, and it would be the same in that case too, 
but if I took a truck and went to Seattle or sent a man to Seattle and 
came back with a truckload of supplies, it would be the same; I 
would be using it for the same purpose, it would be supplies and stock 
for my store to sell to my customers. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. You have been a helpful witness, Mr. Erwin. We 
appreciate your testimony. Thank you. 

I want to say here that opportunity will be given for 30 days 
after this date for any person to submit statements in writing, any 
person who is not able to testify verbally, to this committee by send- 
ing the statement either to Mr. Winfield or Mr. Drewry, House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries C ommittee, Washington, D.C. 

The committee will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. Bartierr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Roger Hurlock, please. Will you seat yourself and identify 
yourself and then proceed, Mr. Hurlock? 
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STATEMENT OF ROGER HURLOCK, POULTRY FARM OPERATOR 


Mr. Hurtock. My name is Roger Hurlock. My family and I op- 
erate a poultry farm about 10 miles north of Juneau on the highway 
toward the glacier. We have what we call an egg farm, as dis- 
tinguished from a broiler or fryer business. We average four and 
five thousand birds at any given time, and we operate, according to 
the Alaska agricultural commissioner, what is still for the past 5 
years the largest egg farm in the Territor y- 

We are members of the Ketchikan Merchants Charter Association. 
We ship on the association’s boats approximately 17 to 20 tons of 
poultry feeda month. My understanding and knowledge of the Coast 
Guard regulations and of boats in general i isalmost nil. If the words 
“fore” and “aft” weren’t so self-explanatory, I probably wouldn’t 
know what they meant, so I am not qualified to go into anything ex- 
cept our feeling with regard to the need for continuation of the char- 
ter-boat service, and our feeling that any regulation which can be 
eased or legislated into an easier position should be passed to make 
this service possible. 

We feel this way: in a rather isolated position that you are in up 
here, with the operation of a poultry farm, it is an aw fully good thing 
to have an alternate means of getting in your poultry feed. A bunch 
of laying hens will not oper ate as |; ayers after being deprived of poul- 
try feed for a period of 48 hours. In that short time you can go out 
of business, and we had that bitter experience, almost. ‘We were saved 
by the bell. We had a boat come in here and we got our feed during 
one of the strikes a couple of years back. We were completely out of 
feed, with 5,000 birds on hand, and we stayed out of feed for a day 
and a half, and the boat came in at the end of this several-weeks-long 
strike. 

We have felt that this method of having two sources of transporta- 
tion, water, boat transportation, is a valuable thing to us. As a mat- 
ter of fact, prior to the inception of Ketchikan Merchants Charter 
Association, or prior at least to when they called in Juneau, we ob- 
tained poultry feed not only from our regular supplier in Seattle but, 
just as a sort of insurance, from a firm in Vancouver, Canada. It 

was brought up on the Canadian boats, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which operated a year-round service, but that has now been discon- 
tinued. They operate only tourist boats. We didn’t carry feed on 
that line for any reason other than we wanted this contact with the 
Vancouver feed supplier in case we had difficulty getting feed by 
other means. 

So my only message is that we feel that the ability to have this char- 
ter service is important to us, it gives us an alter nate means of trans- 
portation and in the game that we are in, it can be very critical if we 
are deprived of the feed for the birds. 

Mr. Barttetrtr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. Do I understand that you use this charter service 
principally to bring feed in, or do you also use it to ship eggs out ? 

Mr. Hurwock. No; we do ship to outlying points right around 
Juneau within a distance of 80 miles. 

Mr. Curtin. With the charter service? 
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Mr. Hurtock. By plane. We use it only to bring feed in. 

Mr. Curtin. And your only objection, as I understand, to the 
Alaska Steamship Co. service is that it was unreliable at certain times 
when they were having a strike ? 

Mr. Hurtock. Well, no; that did happen, but I have not voiced 
any objection to Alaska Steam service. 1 couldn’t conscientiously say 
that. I know their public relations are fearful, but from the stand- 
point of service, our feed was never left waiting at the dock in Seattle; 
we didn’t have any of the unfortunate experiences that other people 
seem to have had. We just use this other line, this charter service, 
because we feel at least we will get things. We still get many things 
by Alska Steam, egg cartons and, of course, all our parcel post. Much 
of our poultry supply ordering is light equipment and it comes by 
parcel post. All that comes by Alaska Steam. 

Mr. Curtin. I am afraid I am not quite clear as to why you use the 
charter service. Do I understand that as far as you are concerned, 
the service with the Alaska Steam is adequate and satisfactory ? 

Mr. Hurtock. That’s right. 

Mr. Curtin. Then why don’t you use it ? 

Mr. Hurtock. I touched on that. I said their public relations are 
fearful. We had a dispute with them over $7.68 which would take 
me half an hour to go into and I am sure would not be interesting to 
this committee, and I felt strongly enough about it that I just haven’t 
bothered, other than we still bring some things in over the line. 

Mr. Curtin. But other than that, I mean that when you were using 
them, you were getting your feed when they made their weekly visits, 
except for this one period when they were having labor troubles; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Hurtock. That’s right. We would get the feed and, of course, 
it is nice—well, Marshall Erwin brought out the point of inventory; 
that is not too much to us, but it is to many people, but we order feed 
once every week or once every 2 weeks, on occasion. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Hurlock, really to sum up what you have said, you 
and your chickens feel that a little competition is the spice of trade? 

Mr. Hurtock. Yes, I sure do. I don’t know if I can speak for my 
chickens. 

Incidentally, though, there are three egg farms in the Juneau area 
and I dont’ think any of us have ever worried about whether the other 
fellow was or wasn’t going to hang around. 

Mr. Drewry. You said that at one time you just made it with the 
feed, and I got the impression that the chickens were in on this with 
you. 

Mr. Huriocx. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hurlock. 

Mr. Hurtock. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. The next witness is Mr. WallisGeorge. We welcome 
you, Mr. George. Would you please state your name and business 
connections to the committee ? 
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STATEMENT OF WALLIS GEORGE, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER, 
JUNEAU COLD STORAGE CO. 


Mr. Greorcr. My name is Wallis George. I am president and man- 
ager of the Juneau Cold Storage Co., and have been for a period of 
35 years. 

Mr. Bartierr. Any other business affiliations which you might like 
to tell us, sir? 

Mr. Groree. I am one of the main owners of the Baranof Hotel, 
president of the First National Bank, and a few other things. 

Mr. Bartierr. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. George. My principal interest in the continuation of the Ketchi- 
kan Merchants Charter Association is regarding shipping frozen fish 
south. Much of our fish is routed to Prince Rupert by the owner’s 
request, and our experience has been in the past, before the charter 
association became so strong, was that the common carrier would 

require certain tonnage before they would go into Prince Rupert. We 
would get an order from C hicago, for ex: ample, for two cars of fish. 
We would have to wire Prince Rupert. We would have to wire our 
customer that there was no transportation unless they shipped five 
cars of fish or more. The result of this was that we were forced to 
ship out three additional cars, deprive ourselves here of a month or two 
storage at our public freezers and force more fish on the customers and 
put more fish on the owner’s hands than he desired. He was obliged 
then to put it in storage in Chicago or wherever it was destined to be 
used for probably 2 months longer than he had planned. 

With the service we have been getting from the Ketchikan Mer- 
chants Charter Association, we can ship 1 car, 2 cars, or whatever an 
order might be. They deliver it to Prince Rupert. Our customers 
are satisfied, and in this manner we are not deprived of some earnings 
in our plant which otherwise we would enjoy, had we been forced to 
ship out a greater amount than was desired. 

I think that covers my situation completely. The service we have 
been getting from the Ketchikan Merchants Charter Association has 
been improving right along and I doubt very much if some of these 
plants could operate if we were forced to go back to the old method. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Currin. Do you know, sir, whether or not there was ever any 
effort made to determine what the additional cost would be to the 
members of the association in the event that these charter boats were 
converted to meet the Coast Guard regulations and carry the crew 
personnel to meet the Coast Guard regulations ? 

Mr. Grorae. No, I have never gone into that, sir. 

Mr. Curtin. Did anyone, to your knowledge, get in touch with the 
regular freight carrier and indicate that their rule as to the amount 
of tonnage required was bad and that you would like it if you didn’t 
have to take so much at one time? 

Mr. Grorer. Well, no doubt in years gone by this has been taken 
up, but I don’t recall any particular incident. 

Mr. Curtin. You are not familiar with why that could not be done? 

Mr. Grorce. That’s right. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 
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Mr. Barrierr. Mr. George, if some of these cold-storage plants 
could not operate on account of the loss of service, that would cause 
a serious economic problem, would it not ? 

Mr. Grorce. It would. Our payrolls run from 60 to 75 employees. 
During the winter season in the packinghouse there are 15 to 20 the 
year around. Naturally, if we couldn’t operate under conditions 
which would make it impossible, we would have to shut down. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you state again just why it is that you believe 
they might have to shut down, if this charter service was discontinued ? 

Mr. Grorce. Simply because this is a day when you have to please 
the customer. If he wants one car, take him one car. We don’t want 
to force three ¢ carson him. It would be like a grocery store trying to 
sell you 3 sacks of potatoes instead of 1; it is the same thing. 

Mr. Curtin. May I interrupt, sir? 

Mr. Barrier. Gladly. 

Mr. Curtin. I am just curious as to whether or not the Alaska 
Steamship Co. was approached and asked if they would not take 1 
car rather than 3? 

Mr. Grorce. We have in the past offered 1, 2, and 3 cars, and they 
were refused. 

Mr. Curtin. Have they given you any reason ? 

Mr. Grorce. The tonnage was not great enough to go in there. I 
can see with a large ship that it wouldn’t be, and I would not question 
the wisdom of that at all. 

Mr. Bartierr. The fish market is one of the most highly competitive 
ones in the United States, is it not ? 

Mr. Georce. I believe it is. It is one of the big industries in south- 

eastern Alaska. There are cold-storage plants at all points, as you 
know, and naturally we depend on shipping facilities. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, you have to sell your products in competition 
with fish from all over the w orld, don’t you? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. And you have to be there with the right amount at 
the right time? 

Mr. Grorce. For example, to show you how extensive our shippings 
are, we have 2 cars going out to the south on the next boat, 1 to Boston 
and the other to Philadelphia. Other buyers are on the dock and they 
have other cars on them for other cities. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. George, of course, it follows that the Alaska 
Steamship Co., the common carrier, does comply with all the regula- 
tions of law in respect to requirements of inspection, and the charter 
services do not. Now, let me ask you this question : do you believe that 
enough business is being taken away from the common carrier to seri- 
ously affect its business ? 

Mr. Grorce. I do not. 

Mr. Bartierr. That’s all. Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. Only this, Mr. George: would it be fair to say that to 
sum up your position, that you feel that this small boat service is a 
supplemental service which comes nearer meeting all the needs of the 
community nen the single large carrier could possibly do? 

Mr. Georae. I do; yes 

Mr. Drewry. That's all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you very much, Mr. George. 

The next witness is Senator Engstrom. 
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Elton, we are happy to greet you in your legislative and/or business 
capacity. 

Senator Enestrom. Thank you very much, Bob. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you please identify yourself ? 


STATEMENT OF ELTON E. ENGSTROM, SENATOR FROM THE FIRST 
DIVISION, ALASKA TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE 


Senator Enestrom. My name is Elton E. Engstrom, Territorial 
Senator, and I have been actively engaged in the fish business for the 
past 32 years. I operate my business on a commission basis. I rep- 
resent firms in New York, the Northern Products Corp. I represent 
the Live Fish Co. in Pittsburgh, Pa., and also represent Pick-Schapiro 
Fisheries in Chicago. 

As I say, my business is as an agent of those people and I represent 
them in the buying of fish for their accounts here and various public 
cold storages, including the Juneau Cold Storage, the Pelican Cold 
Storage and the Sitka ‘Cold Storage, where we operate today. 

Our operation handles anywhere from 6 million to 8 million pounds 
of fish per season. One year we handled 10 million. Our employees, 
steady, about 45. Seasonal, we have an additional hundred people 
that are employed, casual, from day to day. 

In reference to the charter boat operation, I would say that we 
would be out of business definitely if 1t wasn’t for this service. The 
Alaska Steamship Co., which has been injected into this picture, used 
to have the maritime boats, the Palisina and the Lucidor, operating 
for them whereby, as Mr. George has said, there was a five-car mini- 
mum to Prince Rupert. At the present time they have nothing but 
some knot-type ships that were also taken from the Maritime Com- 
mission, I believe, and handle 130,000—120,000 to 130,000 pounds of 
fish, which is a drop in the bucket. They could not under any cir- 
cumstance handle even my product out of one port for the season, 
and do it when I want the fish shipped. 

Another thing, I want to state that during the past several years 
it has become necessary for us to ship in bulk a tremendous amount 
of our tonnage, in order to compete with prices in other ports, in- 
cluding Prince Rupert, Vancouver, and Seattle. In other words, 
we don’t box them in Alaska, but they are shipped in the loose state 
in small vessels, like our Ketchikan Merchants Charter Association. 
This we cannot get from the Alaska Steamship Co., nothing like that, 
to even attempt to handle one of the biggest things that has devel- 
oped ; in some companies, they handle it exclusively | on the bulk basis. 
We do not; I want to box my fish every opportunity that I can and 
I have to for Pittsburgh, because you can’t put it a railroad car loose. 
We have to box everything that goes to Pittsburgh and box every- 
a that goes to C hicago, but we do have some stuff that goes to 

Seattle for our Northern Products account and sell considerable loose. 
Scion of it is for canning in Seattle and some for the fresh fish trade 
down there. 

Our charter boats come in here, we unload them and we load them 
on straight time. They start at 8 o’clock of the following morning, 
the time that they come in. We load the boat the next morning. 
They discharge the cargo. They have to have a haul both ways or 
nobody can make it, and we, most of the time, don’t run over 3 o’clock, 
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which is the longshoremen’s deadline of 6 hours’ straight time, so we 
get that straight. 5 

I want also to state that we are in the most competitive business 
in the world. We are in direct competition with Prince Rupert, 
where 20 million to 30 million pounds, 20 million, and Vancouver— 
I will say, take the Canadian landings of halibut, for instance, in 
competition to what we get up here and, of course, Seattle. We are 
in direct competition with Prince Rupert. What they pay for fish 
down there reflects on what we can pay up here, or what we try to do, 
and we try to get them at a price so that we can compete, and we 
have to compete by shipping via Canadian Pacific Railway into 
Prince Rupert. All our stuff that goes east we ship via Canadian 
National Railroad in Prince Rupert, and small boat. 

I would say our tonnage is big. I would say that our operation 
couldn’t last a minute without the service that we have at the present 
time. I am shipping five, six, seven hundred thousand pounds. I 
don’t ship a handful. I shipped four cars to Rupert and have 
another boat going into Sitka, and they are both coming in here and 
we are moving all the time. I have got an order now, 90,000 bulk, 
going out to Pelican on the next boat, on the 9th; a carload going out 
of here to New York, another carload for Chicago. Mr. “George’s 
two cars are just packed for Chicago or other ports. I don’t know 
exactly where the destination is; I don’t know much of his business. 

But I don’t know exactly what else now that I could get into on the 
line that I have missed here. I have tried to cover ev erything gener- 
ally that I can think of to point out to you gentlemen the impossibility 
of our doing business—and gentlemen, I have been in business for over 
30 years, and I may say I haven’t done too bad. I think that covers it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. Senator, is your complaint on the regular freight car- 
riers to the effect that they require a minimum shipment which you 
think is too large ? 

Senator Enestrom. No; that isn’t the question any more, Mr. 
Curtin. 

Mr. Currin. Or that they haven’t the vessels to take care of your 
account ? 

Senator Enestrom. They have not got it. They have no facilities. 
They have got room for three cars on ‘these knot boats that they have 
which come in here once a week; maybe they have some running up to 
the westward that they could divert in here, but it is absolutely . inade- 
quate. They could not handle my fish, let alone handle the fish from 
Petersburg, Sitka, Pelican, and Ketchikan. 

Mr. Curtin. Do they still have the five-car minimum required for 
shipment ? 

Senator Enestrom. I don’t think they have any minimum on them 
any more, because the question is that they can only handle three cars. 
It isn’t a question any more of whether they can take 5 to go into Prince 
Rupert ; they can only h: indle 3. 

Mr. Curtin. So now it is a question of just not having the facilities 
to handle the product ? 

Senator Encstrom. They haven’t kept abreast of the fact that we are 
in the business up here of shipping fish, and it is, in our estimation, 
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the principal business that keeps the economy of these towns going 
at the present time, where every thing is dead, and as dead as it is here 
in Juneau and all around—you fellows haven’t been blind, you can 
see what it is—the situation is very bleak up here at the present time. 
The only new money that is coming in is fish. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrett. Senator E ngstrom, you are a member of the Alaska 
Territorial Senate from the First Judicial Division 

Senator Enestrom. Yes, I am, Bob. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is only for the purpose of identification. Do 
you tell the committee then that a v ery serious problem would be posed 
with reference to the export of millions of dollars worth of fish an- 
nually if this charter service is no longer permitted ? 

Senator Enestrom. I absolutely do, Bob. That is my very, very 
firm and honest conviction. 

Mr. Bartietr. I have no further questions. Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. Are you able to work your shipments of fish on a 
year-round basis ? 

Senator Enastrom. Yes, we do; we ship all year. Of course, Mr. 
Drewry, we try to get them out by the 15th of March or the Ist of 
April, so we can have them below, but we are resident people up here 
and we are here all the time. Weare here year around in our opera- 
tion, and our operation is a resident operation. 

Mr. Drewry. My point was, you are, through your cold-storage 
facilities, able to space your shipment out enough so that you can do it 
on a year-round basis? 

Senator Enestrom. Well, you see, our customers want fish and they 
don’t want it all in 1 month. They want it when they want it. When 
the sales are good they want more. When the sales are not so good, 
they take less, and we go ahead and ship it whenever we have a request 
from Chicago, Pittsburgh, or Seattle, for the accounts we serve, at 
their demand. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Senator Engstrom. 

Senator Enastrom. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Barttert. Is Lisle Hebert here ? 

Is Bud Phelps in the room? Come down here, please, Mr. Phelps. 
Please identify yourself, Mr. Phelps. 


STATEMENT OF BUD PHELPS, BROKER AND SALESMAN 


Mr. Puetrs. My name is Bud Phelps, and I am a member of the 
Ketchikan Merchants Charter Association. I am a representative of 
10 firms out of Seattle as either a broker or salesman. 

Mr. Bartierr. You live where? 

Mr. Puetrs. In Juneau. 

Mr. Bartietr. Go ahead, Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. Puexrs. Actually I have no preference over either Ketchikan 
Merchants or Alaska Steamship Co., except that people that I sell to 
demand, in the matter of produce, that Mr. Erwin neglected to say 
it, the perishable items. I sell produce for one firm. You get a 
staggered shipment. For instance, your Ketchikan merchant boat 
theoretically comes in on Monday all the time, your Al: aska Steam 
boats will come in on Tuesday night or Wednesday, which gives you 
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a change to get in two shipments of produce, whereby you don’t have 
to keep it so long and you get away from spoilage. That is one thing 
that 1 prefer two boats for, and another thing, for these outlying 
towns—you take Hoonah, Tenakee, Elfin Cove, Kake—I prefer this 
Ketchikan Merchants and my customers do, because there is a drayage 
charge when the merchandise hits Juneau, from Alaska Steam dock 
to the city dock. I don’t know how much that drayage charge is, but 
if it comes in Ketchikan Merchants there is no drayage charge. 

I also represent Arden Farms Co. There seems to be quite an argu- 
ment for fresh milk. In the past I have experimented with it, 3 years 
ago. Last year I experimented with it, trying to get it into Haines and 
Skagway, tried to get it into Sitka and tried to get it into Juneau, 
tried to get it into Petersburg, which eventually we were successful 
in getting it into Petersburg via Alaska Steam. To date we can’t get 
it into Skagway and Haines, we can’t get it into Sitka, without freez- 
ing it. 

ow, Alaska Steam were asked at several different times if they 
could convert a boat whereby we could ship milk. We would get an 
answer, “Well, maybe,” and “Yes,” and “No,” but nothing has ever 
been done. 

So we experimented around until we can get fresh milk from 
Ketchikan Merchants. We get it into Sitka by Dahl Transportation. 
I think Mr. Dahl is here—I haven’t seen him, but I think he is here— 
but for preference, I have none in either service, except for perishable 
items, in getting the staggered shipments, and for the milk. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Pett. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. Rusher? Would you please state your name and address ? 


STATEMENT OF CARL RUSHER, OWNER, RUSHER’S 
JUNEAU-YOUNG CO. 


Mr. Rusuer. My name is Carl Rusher. I am the proprietor and 
owner of Rusher’s Juneau- Young Co., a hardware and furniture store 
in Juneau. 

Mr. Bartierr. The committee will be pleased to hear from you, 
Mr. Rusher. 

Mr. Rusuer. My testimony is short. I ship with both the Alaska 
Steamship Co. and Ketchikan Merchants and my main reason of 
being a member of Ketchikan Merchants is the same reason why I 
want competition. 

I have lived in this Territory for 19 years, and I have operated 
hardware stores for 11 years, and I have seen it with 3 common carriers 
and I have seen it with 1 common carrier. I have been a member 
of various charter organizations for the past 11 years, and while there 
is a charter organization in this area, we have found better service from 
both companies, whether it is due to competition or just what I couldn’t 
answer that, but where there is competition in any business you 
are going to get better service and better accommodations through- 
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out. I would say I ship approximately 75 percent of my merchandise 
on Alaska Steamship Co. and I am very satisfied with their service, 
but I still like to have Ketchikan Merchants or a charter service, or 
another common carrier—it is just the same thing as you don’t want to 
shop in just one grocery store. I think the people of this area are en- 
titled to that service, where we do have a little competition. 

That is my testimony. I don’t have any faults to call against one 
company or the other, but I do feel that we are entitled to competition, 
the same as people in this town are entitled to two hardware stores to 
compete with each other and keep abreast of the times. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Pex. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Rusher, what if the Alaska Steamship Co. were 
to say, “Well, we wouldn’t mind competition either if it were on a 
basis of equality, but this is unfair competition because we comply 
with certain laws of the United States and our competitor doesn’t.” 
Would you care to say what your reply to that would be? 

Mr. RusHenr. Mr. Bartlett, in reference to that, there are short- 
comings in both companies. Alaska Steam is big—there was an inci- 
dent just this week; I had a shipment on there that is still on the 
boat. I might get it this w eek, or I might get it next week. They are 
a big company, they have a broader aspect, and the small charter 
service is a personal service and to this date we have never had mer- 
chandise carried aboard. Now, I know there are 150 cases of merchan- 
dise on the boat that pulled out of here yesterday that I have been 
billed for; that I have the freight bills for; they are still on the boat, 
that we hope to get Saturday. 

Now, that has never happened on the small Merchants Charter. 
They are a smaller company, naturally, and it costs more percentage- 
wise to operate a small company than it would a big company. That 
is my only answer on that. 

Mr. Bartierr. How do you divide your business as between the two? 

Mr. Rusuer. I would say I safely ship 75 percent Alaska Steam 
and 25 percent on the Ketchikan Merchants. The merchandise that I 
am anxious for, I want quick service, I want 10-day service, I have to 
go to Ketchikan Merchants to get it, because I can’t get my merchan- 
dise I order—normally speaking, the Merchants boat completes his 
week’s business, and any orders he has to get by a Friday or Satur- 
day, which would get into a wholesale house in Seattle or Tacoma 
Mond: 1y morning. I can’t get 2-day service out of a wholesale house 
to meet the requirements stipulated by the Alaska Steam, and I can 
meet that with private charters that have been into this area. That is 
my main reason for using Kitchikan Merchants. It does give me 10 
days or even 8-day service, to Junean. 

Mr. Bartterr. Thank you, Mr. Rusher. 

Mr. Currry. Can I ask one other question ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Of course, Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. Do I understand you to say that you have merchandise 
coming in here which was on the ship that come to Juneau in the 
last day or so and the ship is gone and the merchandise with it ? 

Mr. Rusuer. Certainly. 
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Mr. Curtin. Would you have any explanation as to why that should 
happen ? : 

Mr. Rusuer. I couldn’t tell you. Possibly there are people here in 
the audience that know. 

Mr. Curtin. Did you ask them what happened to your cargo? 

Mr. Rusuer. I think they remarked something about a cannery; 
they had to meet the demand of the cannery. 

Mr. Curtin. Does that h: ippen frequently ? 

Mr. Rusuer. It happens quite regularly. Quite often what happens 
is that we will get merchandise, it will be billed and be dropped off 
at another port. Now, that is a human error, and anybody can over- 
look that, but in a small-scale operation, like these charter services, 
where we are members, if they happen to do that—which it has hap- 
pened before—we have got some recourse. We get on the phone and 

eat them out, and they will do better, but a big company, all you can 
do is call, and Hank has been very cooperativ e, but still it happens 
pretty regularly. It did happen on this last boat. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Rusher. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Plum, do you desire to make a statement? Please 
be seated. Will you please give your name and occupation ? 





















STATEMENT OF RAY PLUM, ALASKA SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM ARDEN FARMS CO. 









Mr. Pium. I am Ray Plum, Alaska sales representative from the 
Arden Farms Co., appointed by them to this capacity in 1954. 

Mr. Bartierr. And your mailing address, please? 

Mr. Prum. My company address is 1501 "Fourth Avenue South, 
Seattle. My residence is 8043 14th Avenue, NE., Seattle. 

Mr. Bartierr. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Puivum. It isn’t by chance that fresh dairy products are being 
brought into Alaska. It was fortunate that another competitive com- 
pany in 1954 attempted to bring in fresh dairy products and to their 

sorrow, through the shipping ‘facilities that were available at that 
time, these products went haywire in this Alaska market. 

I made a survey of Alaska in 1954, talked to numerous dealers about 
what they needed to supply milk to the people of Alaska, which is a 
short item, went back to Seattle, went to work with the ‘technicians 
of our company, went to work w ‘ith the steamship companies, and at 
the present time I am possibly shipping into Alaska as much milk and 
ice cream as all of the other dairies concerned, that is Seattle dairies. 

The only way that you can ship milk into Alaska is by controlled 
temperatures. That means a constant controlled temperature. The 
product has to be brought in to our plant at controlled temperatures, 
it has to be handled in our plant at controlled temperatures, delivered 
to the dock at controlled temperatures or to the auto freight com- 
panies, shipped to Alaska at constant temperatures that do not vary 
more than 5 degrees. I am shipping into Alaska at the present time 
products over the Alasks Steamship Co., Ketchikan Merchants Char- 
ter Association, Dahl Tr: ansportation Co., Linden Transfer Co., and 
Garrison Fast Freight. 
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The majority of the products that I am shipping into southeastern 
Alaska are being shipped by Ketchikan Merchants Charter Associa- 
tion and Dahl Transportation. They are carrying my products at 
the temperatures that [ have asked them to carry it and with very good 
success. 

I am shipping into central Alaska concentrated milk by Garrison 
Fast Freight, whose vans go over Alaska Steamship Co. They are 
carrying it at the right temperatures and so we are successful in taking 
milk in with trucks. 

Any carrier who so desires may carry my products if he will carry 
them at the desired temperature. That 1s all. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Pett. No questions. 

Mr. Barttert. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. Do I understand then that you have had no difficulty 
with the temperature control in the steamship company vessels carry- 
ing your milk, or you have had trouble? 

Mr. Pivum. I have had more success over the Ketchikan Merchants 
than we had by Alaska Steam. Alaska Steam, to date, has not been 
able to get the desired temperatures in their boats. 

Mr. Curtin. Have you called that to their attention ? 

Mr. Pitum. They know that. 

Mr. Curtin. Well, could they ? 

Mr. Pium. Yes; it is possible for them to do it. 

Mr. Curtin. Do they indicate why not ? 

Mr. Pium. If, from the amount of products coming in, they figured 
it would justify the amount of money spent, it could be done. 

Mr. Curtin. Do I understand that they indicate that they are trying 
to fix up compartments that will have the ability to give the tempera- 
ture control necessary ? 

Mr. Pium. They have intimated that in the future they will have 
that type of temperature control for us. 

Mr. Curtin. They haven’t indicated any different to you? 

Mr. Prum. No. They are very cooperative at all times in trying 
to work with us, but so far they have not been able to get the tempera- 
tures that we must have. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Plum, other witnesses have gone further than 
you in stating that fluid milk when shipped via Alaska Steam was 
frozen solid and arrived in practically unsalable condition. 

Mr. Pium. Senator 

Mr. Bartiett. Thank you. 

Mr. Prum. Alaska Steam, at the present time, has had temperatures 
that vary from 40° to 45° in their cool room. They have temperatures 
that are from zero to 5° below in their cold room. If a product as 
perishable as mine is put in a cold room at from zero to 5°, in the 
period of 5 days it would freeze. 

If it was carried at 40° to 45°, the bacteria growth is much higher 
than at 32°. At times that milk has come into Juneau, or the last 
time that milk was brought into Juneau by Alaska Steam, my company 
paid the complete claim for all the milk that came in. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. How long has fresh milk been shipped in? 

Mr. Pium. Since 1954. 
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Mr. Drewry. But not prior to that time? 

Mr. Pitum. Not prior to that time, because I was given the Alaska 
territory in 1954 and I have developed the system of bringing fresh 
milk into Alaska, along with the help of the dealers and other people in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Drewry. The initiation of the shipment of fresh milk was 
started, you say, by the company which is no longer in being? 

Mr. Pium. No; the company that I had reference to shipped in con- 
centrated milk, which is handled the same way. Fresh concentrated 
milk is the same as fresh milk, except that you run it through a concen- 
trator at low heats and take out two-thirds of the water. It will keep 
longer than milk if kept at ideal temperatures, which range from 32° 
to 36°. 

May I elaborate on that a little bit? When you concentrate milk, 
you have three times the amount of sugar. If you have 3 times the 
amount of sugar in milk, at desired temperatures the product will keep 
3 times as long, but at adverse temperatures of 50°, bacteria doubles 
every minute, and in concentrated milk it triples every minute, so it 
wouldn’t take long under those higher temperatures before it is gone. 
That was why my competitor failed. 

Mr. Drewry. How did your competitor ship his? 

Mr. Pium. He shipped by all the conveyances that were available 
at that time prior to 1954 and in 1954. He had not checked the ship- 
ments before it was shipped, and it went bad on him and he found 
himself in a very undesirable position. 

Mr. Drewry. What quantity of milk on the average would you 
say is shipped into Juneau each week ? 

Mr. Pium. Well, this is off the record, but I think we are shipping 
about 4 tons into Juneau. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you mean off the record or 

Mr. Pium. Well, I would have to go back and get the figures. That 
is an estimate of what we are shipping into Juneau each week. 

Mr. Drewry. Then I suppose you might be able to roughly work 
out a mathematical formula and apply the same thing to other com- 
munities, or would there be less shipped into Juneau relatively than 
there would be to Ketchikan or Petersburg? There is a dairy here. 

Mr. Pitum. Ketchikan is bringing in more milk than Juneau. Peters- 
burg, which is getting their supply of milk via Alaska Steam, being 
a small community, is getting less proportionately. They don’t carry 
it after it arrives as long as they do at Juneau. Alaska Steam is also 
bringing in milk into Ketchikan, and with success. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Plum. 

Mr. Green. Be seated, Mr. Green, and state your name, business 
connection, and address, if you will be so good. 





STATEMENT OF HENRY GREEN, JUNEAU AGENT, ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


Mr. Green. My name is Henry Green. I am agent for the Alaska 
Steamship Co. in Juneau. My address is Box 2081, Juneau, Alaska. 
I am not prepared at this time to make any statement, but I would 
respectfully request permission from this committee to have our 
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company file a written statement for the record within the limits 
specified by the committee. That would complete my statement. 

Mr. Barrierr. I beg your pardon, Mr. Green ? 

Mr. Green. I said that completes my testimony. We want to file 
a statement. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, permission is granted for the 
filing of that statement. Thank you. 

Now, I wonder if there is anyone else who desires to be heard on 
this subject ? 

Mr. Wetts. I would like to. 

Mr. Bartierr. You would like to be heard ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Anyone else? You are not going to testify again, 
Mr. Hoage ? 

Mr. Hoace. No, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Bartierr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Wells. Beseated, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Weis. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartterr. Identify yourself, if you please. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. WELLS, SECRETARY-MANAGER, JUNEAU 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Wetts. I am Robert A. Wells, secretary-manager of the Juneau 
Chamber of Commerce, 155 South Seward Street, Juneau, Alaska. 
I would like to state for the chamber that we would like to file a 
written statement prior to the closing of your hearings. We have no 
verbal statement at this time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, permission to file that statement 
is granted. 

Mr. Weuts. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Ireland. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD W. IRELAND, ATTORNEY FOR KETCHIKAN 
MERCHANTS CHARTER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Iretanp. My name is Donald W. Ireland. I am an attorney 
with offices at 1111 Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash. 

For the past 5 years I have been retained as counsel for the Ketchi- 
kan Merchants Charter Association, and while they have been one of 
my principal clients, I have served other numerous charter arrange- 
ments in southeastern, whether a small group of people or individuals, 
in plying the waters in and about southeastern Alaska and the waters 
of Washington. 

While much of the testimony has been of the nature of the compe- 
tition or economics which are involved in this competitive line of 
service, I would like to call to the attention of the subcommittee that 
the original purpose and the original presentation of the bill back in 
Washington was to remove questions and doubts which had come 
forth in the minds of both the Coast Guard and these charter groups, 
that is, whether or not these operations were actually in violation of 
the existing laws. Since the testimony has shown that charter groups 
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and charter services have existed for a great number of years—I be- 
lieve Mr. Steers, of Ketchikan, gave 1942 or 1943 as the year when he 
himself first started—the operation of charter vessels has not caused 
any questions or problems by or from the Coast Guard until approxi- 
mately 2 years ago, when the matter was reconsidered and the Coast 
Guard again changed its decision and thought that perhaps this was 
not a boat charter and it might possibly be carrying freight for hire. 
The purpose of the bill, then, as originally introduced, was to simply 
have the Congress enter into the statutes the court laws which have 
been established in the past by actual cases, that one person may char- 
ter a vessel to haul his own goods and this is not carrying freight for 
hire, and in even more recent years there have been several “people 
chartering vessels not for carrying freight for hire, and thus not sub- 
ject to the vessel inspection. 

My purpose in making this statement is just that the original intent 
of the bill be brought again to the attention of the committee for its 
consideration. That is the end of my statement. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. Ireland, I believe yesterday some reference was 
made to certain violations of these boats, and there is a suit or case 
pending ¢ 

Mr. IrELanp. Yes, Congressman. 

Mr. Van Petr. What was the reason for this? 

Mr. IreLanp. We, by and through our counsel in Washington, have 
agreed with the Coast Guard to have a test case which is now pending 
before the U nited States District Court, District of Washington, 
northern division, and they selected two voyages and that is on file in 
the courts now, and that is awaiting the determination of this congres- 
sional legislative matter, that if the legislation is passed, why that 
means the question is removed and no purpose will be accomplished in 
sarrying the suit further, but it is a test case to resolve this question 
by court action. 

Mr. Van Petr. Thank you. I am glad you had an opportunity to 
clear that up. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Ireland, it seems to me that the testimony has 
been a trifle confusing as to the safe ty record of these charter vessels. 
Do you have any evidence on that point ? 

Mr. Iretanp. I can recall from my personal experiences that of all 
the years of operation of the Ketchikan Merchants Charter Associa- 
tion, there have been only two accidents to the men who work on the 
vessels. Neither of these accidents happened while the vessels were at 
sea, but rather while the vessels were tied up along the dock. One 
accident was one of the seamen lost his little finger. When he was 
going to board the vessel, he put his hand over the guard rail and it 
rubbed against the dock and took his finger with it. 

The other accident happened down in Seattle when one of the sea- 
men was painting the top of the deck and he sat on a steampipe and 
so the steam blew up with enough pressure to blow him across into 
the bay and he was in the hospital with a couple of broken bones for 
a while. 

Mr. Barttetr. Then to your knowledge there have been no fatalities 
in this particular operation ? 
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Mr. Ire.anp. There have been no fatalities whatsoever, nor perma- 
nent maiming on any of these vessels. 

Mr. Bartierr. And no vessel has been lost at sea ? 

Mr. IreLanp. And no vessel has been lost at sea. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Ireland. 

Mr. Iretanp. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Now, are there any other witnesses on this proposed 
legislation ? 

I have before me and will offer for the record, if there is no objection, 
a letter submitted by Mr. Albert White, Juneau attorney, on behalf of 
Capt. John Gallagher, skipper and owner of the motorship Forrester, 
asmall mail boat. Captain Gallagher, according to this letter, cannot 
appear before the committee because he is on a mail voyage now and 
so this statement is submitted for him by Mr. White, and the sense of 
it is incorporated in this sentence, which reads: “I am opposed to 
allowing small craft carrying freight or passengers or both without 
Coast Guard inspection.” 

Is there objection to submitting this for the record? Being none, it 
will be so incorporated. 

(The following was submitted for insertion :) 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, September 27, 1957. 
House MERCHANT MARINE COMMITTEE, 
Senate Chambers, United States Federal Building, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE ABOVE COMMITTEE: Capt. John Gallagher, owner of 
the motorship Forester, a small mail boat which has been operating out of 
Juneau, Alaska, carrying United States mail and freight between Juneau and 
the following ports, Funter Bay, Hauk Inlet, Sister Island, Hoonah, Ecurision 
Inlet Lemesure Island, Dull Cove, Idaho Inlet, Elvin Cove, Port Althrop, Pelican 
City, and some trips to Gustavus, and Bartlett Cove, and will also serve Glacier 
National Park, which is now getting ready for development. 

Captain Gallagher cannot appear due to his being under a mail contract to 
deliver the smail to these small communities and left Wednesday on his trip, 
as you know he will have to deliver the mail on time or suffer a penalty, but 
before leaving he authorized me as his attorney to make the following statement 
for him: 

“I am opposed to allowing small craft carrying freight or passengers both with- 
out Coast Guard inspection and I am of the opinion that where I have for years 
delivered the mail and freight to a number of small communities in Alaska some 
of them only having a few families through the severe winter weather and also 
making regular trips throughout the years each week leaving here, Juneau, on 
Wednesday and returning on Sunday, that it would be unfair for these small 
fish boats and others to operate when I have built up with large expense the 
operation which I am now giving to the people and also cost of inspections, for 
without my boat these places would be without mail service and freight, while 
it might be of help to some points the loss to the smaller communities without 
regular boat service and mail would not in any way compensate the gain.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Capt. Don GALLAGHER, 
Owner, Mortorship “Forester” 
By ALBERT WHITE, Attorney. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, it was my impression that there were some 
more witnesses on this matter, but they are apparently not now in the 
room, so we shall proceed to consideration of H. R. 8459, introduced 
on July 1 last. This is a bill to facilitate the conduct of fishing opera- 
tions in the Territory of Alaska, to promote the conservation of fish- 
ery resources thereof, and for other purposes. The bill was intro- 
duced by Chairman Bonner as the result of an executive communi- 
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vation, Which in other language means that the bill was proposed by 
the Department of the Interior and submitted to the Congress by the 
administration. 

It proposes certain changes in the White Act of 1924, and it should 
be stated here that subsection (a) of section 1 of the bill, appearing on 
page 1, lines 6 to 9, inclusive, is not at issue, because that section was 
lifted from this bill and offered as a separate bill, now H. R. 9280, 
which was passed and signed into law by the President. That sub- 
section eliminates the 50 percent escapement requirements of the 
White Act and was hurried through the Congress at the urgent request 
of the State Department, so that although it appears in H. R. 8459 as 
we have it available in printed form, it has already been considered. 

The first witness will be Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anverson. I could almost give it up there, my testimony is so 
short. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, work up a little appetite and come on down 
here. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, ALASKA 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME 


Mr. ANperson. My name is Clarence L. Anderson, director of the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game, headquartered at Juneau. 

Mr. Barrierr. The mailing address, please. 

Mr. AnprERSON. Juneau, Alaska. 

Mr. Bartiert. More particularly. 

Mr. Anperson. 229 Alaska Office Building. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is just so mail can reach you easier from the 
committee. 

Mr. Anverson. All right. 

This bill was introduced in Congress on July 1, 1957. It is cus- 
tomary for matters of major policy to be considered by the Alaska 
Territorial Fish and Game Commission. Unfortunately, no meeting 
of that Commission has been held since this bill was introduced, so I am 
not in a position to make an official statement at this time on this bill, 
but I would like the privilege of introducing a written statement at a 
later date, after the Commission has met and discussed this bill, if 
that is permissible. 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. Mr. Van Pelt reminds me, and very properly, 
that I should have stated at the outset that hearings have been held 
upon this bill in Washington and the only consideration which has 
been given has been here in Alaska this week. That statement is 
especially desirable because witnesses south of here have asked us what 
certain sections of this bill might mean and we have been unable to give 
them any information other ‘than that incorporated in the executive 
communication, which is not fully explanatory. 

Of course, it is intended by the committee that when the bill comes on 
for hearing in Washington that Fish and Wildlife witnesses will ap- 
pear and will be requested to give detailed information. 

Mr. Anderson, when is your commission going to meet ? 

Mr. Anperson. We are going to have a meeting in about a month or 
6 weeks. The exact date has not been set yet. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, Mr. Anderson, your request for 
permission to file a statement following your board meeting will be 
granted. 

Mr. Anpverson. Thank you. 

(The following was received for insertion.) 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Juneau, Alaska, December 2, 1957. 
fr. JOHN DREWRY, 
Chief Counsel, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Drewry: When you held your meeting in Juneau you will recall that 
I was not in a position to make a statement before your committee in regard to 
changes in the White Act. As most of the members of the newly created Alaska 
Fish and Game Commission had not had an opportunity to discuss the subject, 
nor did I know their feelings on the matter, it seemed advisable for me to with- 
hold comment at that time. 

The commission has just completed its annual fall meeting at which time the 
enclosed resolution was adopted. The following comments are offered. 

Under strict interpretation of the present act, salmon fishing would be illegal 
in the Copper River, the major Yakutat area streams and others entering the 
Gulf of Alaska. Because of loose interpretation, commercial fishing was per- 
mitted and has been carried out for many years in these rivers. Our proposed 
additive amendment would merely correct this situation and leave no doubts as to 
the legality of such operations. 

Sincerely, 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Cc. L. ANbDERSON, Director. 


ALASKA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the Alaska Fish and Game Commission of the Territory of 
Alaska: 

Whereas Senate bill 2805 has been introduced in the Senate of the United 
States in order to facilitate the conduct of fishing operations in the Territory of 
Alaska and to promote the conservation of fishery resources thereof; and 

Whereas section (a) of this bill proposes changes of the act approved June 26, 
1906, as amended, to allow the specified 36-hour weekly closure to be placed at 
any period of the week at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior; and 

Whereas this allows greater flexibility in the management of the fisheries, 
which is greatly desired ; and 

Whereas section (b) of this bill provides for penalties for the possession or 
disposal of illegal fish; and 

Whereas willful violations of the fishing regulations are a detriment to the 
conservation of the fisheries; and 

Whereas such prescribed penalties will aid in the enforcement of the regula- 
tions; and 

Whereas section (c) amends section 4 of the act of June 26, 1906, as amended, 
making it unlawful to fish for, take, or kill any salmon of any species or by any 
means for sale or other commercial purposes, in any creeks, streams, or rivers of 
Alaska ; or within 500 yards of the mouth of any such creek, stream, or river over 
which the United States has jurisdiction, excepting the Karluk, Yukon, Ugashik, 
and Kuskokwim Rivers; and 

Whereas this amendment tends to remove flexibility in the management of the 
fisheries, which is not desirable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Alaska Fish and Game Commission of the Territory of Alaska, 
That sections (a) and (b) of Senate bill 2805 be adopted but an addition to 
section (c) reading ‘‘and such other rivers or streams as may now have or in the 
future be able to support, a legal commercial fisheries” be placed after the words, 
“and Kuskokwim Rivers.” 


Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Boddy, we are pleased to have you. I request 
you for the usual identification. 
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STATEMENT OF A. W. BODDY, PRESIDENT, ALASKA SPORTSMEN’S 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Boppy. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am A. W. 
Boddy. I am here today representing the Alaska Sportsmen’s Coun- 
cil. The mailing address is Box 761, Juneau, Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, I might make an inquiry before proceeding. 

Mr. Barrierr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Boppy. As I told you, I have a statement that I prepared in 
regard to predators and proposals on predators which I would like 
to read into the record, if that is permissible, before continuing on to 
these other details. 

Mr. Barrier. I think that would be perfectly all right, Mr. Boddy. 
I should say here something else by way of a supplement. The bill 
relating to control of predators which was introduced, I believe, by 
Senator Magnuson, is not before this committee yet, but undoubtedly 
will be at some future date, so we will be pleased to hear your state- 
ment on that matter. 

Mr. Boppy. Thank you. My nameis A. W. Boddy. Iam president 
and delegate of the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, a conservation organ- 
ization representing the majority of the organized sportsmen and 
conservation groups in Alaska. We are affiliated with the National 
Wildlife Federation, a conservation organization with which you no 
doubt are familiar. As a conservation organization we are dedicated 
to the improved management of all of our natural resources. 

It is my understanding that this hearing is being held for the pur- 
pose of receiving testimony on matters relating to management of 
our salmon and halibut fisheries. We recognize the seriousness of the 
salmon fisheries situation in Alaska at the present time. As conser- 
yationists and sportsmen we have a definite interest in the matter and 
want to thank the committee for the opportunity given us to appear 
here today. Also, we wish to assure you of our sincere desire to work 
with this committee, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and other groups 
and individuals on this important problem. 

We understand that a proposal has been advanced which would give 
the Secretary of the Interior authority to initiate a program of bounty 
payments for the control of marine predators such as hair seals, sea 
lions, and so forth. We feel that, before entering into a program of 
predator control, there should be a thorough scientific investigation 
of the situation. 

First, let us recognize that when Mother Nature had complete con- 
trol of the situation, unhampered by man, these various species of 
marine, animal, and bird life often regarded as predators had a defi- 
nite place in her scheme of things. No doubt they served a very 
specific purpose as balancing elements, and perhaps they still do so. 
Man, in his attempt to control one or more of these elements, may well 
create a dangerous situation by upsetting nature’s system of checks 
and balances. Although some studies and investigations have been 
made of certain species ; believed to be serious predators, we still have 
much to learn regarding the overall problem. 

I have talked with quite a number of biologists, fish and game man- 
agement agents, and others interested in this type of work, who agree 
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that a great deal of additional research is needed before we enter into 
a comprehensive control program. For instance, there is some evi- 
dence that one of the effects of destroying hair seals is a serious buildup 
of the scrap-fish population—flounders, tomcod, and so forth—which 
may present a much greater problem than the hair seals. If this is 
truly the case, perhaps destroying our hair seals would be definitely 
detrimental to our fisheries in addition to being a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. Before going ahead with such a program of predator 
control, we should know what the results are going to be, and such 
knowledge can come only through additional research. If further 
research indicates a need for predator control, we believe this can be 
best accomplished by the agency responsible for the management of 
the resource affected. 

We wish to go on record as opposing the “bounty system” for the 
control of marine predators. Although this system has been used in 
many cases to control predators, and is still used in some instances, 
on the whole it has proven to be unsatisfactory. Perhaps the prime 
reason for its shortcomings is the fact that bounty hunters are out to 
make money—as much as possible in a minimum period of time. 
Consequently, they work in only the most profitable areas, regard- 
less of the fact that some of these areas may have no need for pred- 
ator control, whereas control needs in other but less profitable areas 
may be entirely neglected. 

We are confident that the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
is presently doing an excellent job of predator control in the wildlife 
field. We believe that a similar program could be carried on by the 
same agency in connection with control of marine predators, at the 
same time carrying on a research program to determine what con- 
trol measures are needed and where and when they would be most 
beneficial. We most sincerely believe this plan to be far preferable to 
any bounty system of predator control, that it would be more eco- 
nomical and efficient, and that the possibility of actually harming 
our fisheries would be reduced to a minimum. 

I wish to thank you again for this opportunity to present our views 
to the committee. 

In regards to the proposed changes as indicated in our present 
House bill, I believe that those changes are for the best interests of 
the management of the resource. I would like to go further and point 
out a few of the things here, Mr. Chairman, that we are presently 
faced with. 

I think we are all aware of the seriousness of the situation, par- 
ticularly with regards to our salmon fishery in Alaska. I think that 
in the recent past year, or possibly year and a half, certain changes 
have been made which are definitely in the right direction toward 
curing this situation which we have. I think the changes in the re- 
organization of the Fish and Wildlife Service were desirable, cer- 
tain adjustments in the rules and regulations governing the harvest 
have been in the right direction, suc oh as area licensing and closure 
periods on trollers and strip fishermen, who are working with rods 
and reels, working particularly on our king salmon, w hich is one of 
our hardest hit species at the present time. ‘Boundary changes and so 
forth for the gill net fishermen also have been very desirable. 
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Limits in certain areas for sports fishermen have been accepted and 
many times requested by the sports fishermen in order to participate in 
the restoration program. 

Size limits and so forth that have been established went over quite 
well, and the changes proposed to do away with the 50-percent escape- 
ment I think was a wise thing. If administered properly, I think it 
will be in the best interests of the resource. 

At this time, though, it would appear that with all of these recent 
changes that we have had, we still have a decline in the resource and 
I think we all are very disturbed about this trend, and I think that 
certain steps definitely are in order if this trend continues, which it 
appears it is from our figures that we have this year, that more drastic 
action is needed on the part of the Service and certainly on the part 
of those participating in the harvest; they have a definite responsi- 
bility to go along with recommendations or orders which would indi- 
cate putting this thing back on a good, sound basis again. I think it is 
high time that we all faced up to our own responsibilities in this. We 
definitely have all contributed something to the decline and we should 
be willing to accept our part of the responsibility in helping to restore 
it. All of the various types of gear participating in this harvest will 
at least realize that and participate. 

Our king-salmon areas in Alaska, as you know, are not too great 
and our source of supply from the various States and, of course, to the 
south of us, British Columbia, has been curtailed for a long period of 
time by dams and so forth, pollution, and presently our king salmon, 
we feel up here, are sechtardinel to the point where drastic action is 
needed, and we strongly recommend that the indications point this 
coming season to a further decline or further repetition of what our 
runs have been, and recommend that drastic action be taken on the part 
of the Service, on the part of those who are responsible for the making 
of the laws, to bring a stop to this further exploitation of the run until 
we can at least get back on our feet again. 

I know that certain plans are being made here in Alaska to try to 
introduce king salmon into the areas of Alaskan waters which are not 
normally habitats of the king salmon. That is a very wise step, and I 
hope that we can pursue that further. I know that mention has been 
made in Ketchikan of the snagging and gaffing, and we are very much 
opposed to the snagging and gaffing which has been carried out in 
Alaska, particularly around the centers of population. It is a serious 
thing, and we are strongly recommending that the law be reinstated 
and that everything possible be done to put teeth in this law so that 
it will be enforcible. They had a law that apparently was not en- 
forcible and consequently was taken out of the statute. 

Mr. Bartierr. May I interrupt there, Mr. Boddy ? 

Mr. Boppy. Yes. 

Mr. Barttett. I thought that was a regulation. I remember having 
introduced a bill on that subject and finally it was the decision of the 
Legal Department, Interior Department, that it could be done by 
regulation, so efforts to enact legislation were dropped. 

Mr. Boppy. Perhaps you are right, Bob. There was a regulation, 
T am sure of that; as a matter of fact, just last year I know that 
numerous cases were taken into court and they were thrown out of 
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court; they were losing more cases than they were gaining, and it 
became quite an embarrassment to the Service, but I believe this thing 
has grown in proportions now to where some indefinite action is due 
for this coming year. There has got to be something done. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have a copy of H. R. 8459 before you ? 

Mr. Boppy. No; I have not, Bob. 

Mr. Barrierr. Let me hand you one and ask you if you think that 
section 4 on page 4 of the bill would take care of the problem that you 
are discussing. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, Bob, I think that so far as the commercial stand- 
point it probably would cover the situation, but our concern up here 
now is not from a commercial standpoint so much as it is from a per- 
sonal-use standpoint. We have, as you will probably hear as you 
proceed with these hearings in the Anchorage and Fairbanks area, 
a tremendous problem there. We have a greater number of people 
that are fishing sportswise and they are snagging quite a large number 
of spawning salmon, and in addition to the numbers they actually 
take, the terrific waste ; they lose a considerable amount of those, which 
die within a short period of time due to the snagging wounds and 

so forth, so I think we have got to go a little further ‘than this. 

Mr. B. ARTLETT. I agree with you when you say that this practice of 
snagging fish has been carried on here recently and it has got to be 
stopped and stopped promptly ; it is wanton waste. 

Mr. Boppy. That’s right. I agree with you. 

Mr. Barturrr. Would you recommend then, Mr. Boddy, an amend- 
ment to section 4 or separate legislation? Of course, an amendment 
to section 4, if this bill were to be enacted, would do the whole job at 
once. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, that is correct. If it could be incorporated in this, 
T think it would be well. This one question comes to mind, Can it be 
accomplished in time to protect us for this coming season ? 

Mr. Barrietr. We can’t answer that. 

Mr. Boppy. That is why I asked it; I realize that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Proceed then. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I think probably perhaps 

Mr. Curtin. Can I interrupt at this point ? 

Mr. Boppy. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. What is snagging fish, for my edification ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, might I go back just a little? Originally when 
this rule was put into effect, it stated that fish could be taken from 
certain streams using sports gear only, that is, hook and line. Well, 
there was quite a loophole there as to what the hook should be. Some 
of them would have hooks, gaff hooks or triple hooks on there that 
would be 2 or 3 inches in diameter, and they were using those on regular 
sports rods and a regular sports line, but it is quite easy to gaff a fish 
with that. Some of ‘the hooks were even weighted and oftentimes the 
hook would be put above the weight, which makes it much easier to 
snag a fish. They would cast out over the fish and they pull him up 
and they have got him. Now that is the type of thing the statement 
involved. 

Mr. Curtin. I understand. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Curtin, will you yield for a moment ? 

Mr. Curtin. Yes. 
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Mr. Bartuerr. Perhaps it ought to be stated there, because you 
haven’t been in Alaska before, that many of these streams are just 
solid with salmon during the spawning season and that a hook thrown 
out there is bound to get results. Isn’ t that r ight, Mr. Boddy? 

Mr. Boppy. That’s right. It is no problem to snag a fish, even often 
times it happens with using the regular sports gear, but it is not nearly 
so common as it would be if you ‘used. W eighted hooks or large hooks 
or 2 or 3 hooks on a line, but it is an aw fully hard thing to convince 
the commissioner when the case is brought before him; under the 
present old reading, that individual was in violation, but we intend 
to put some more teeth in the proposal. 

Mr. Curtin. I understand. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boppy. I think one of the most important things that we have 
to consider here in the management of our fisheries at the present 
time, our commercial fisheries, is the need of continuity and flexibility. 
We have had and still have some excellent men in the Fish and Wild- 
life working on our fisheries’ problems, but we have had, as many of 
you know and many in the room know, a continuing change i in the top 
administration in Alaska, which I realize often times is probably un- 
avoidable, but it certainly ’ doesn’t help our situation any. I think that 
the permanency of the personnel here in Alaska to work on Alaskan 
problems is very desirable ; it is a must. 

I would recommend that the Service consider that very seriously and 
that the committee keep it in mind. That is one of the things that we 
need most, the continuity of program. Also flexibility, because regu- 
lations that are promulgated 6 months in advance often times prove 
inadequate during the fishing season. Certain steps have been taken 
to cure those things, but I think that further consideration should be 
given to it and anything to that effect we certainly would be in accord 
with. 

If there are any questions, I would be very happy to answer them. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Peur. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. One question only: Have the Territorial Sportsmen, 
as an organization, taken any position regarding use or abolition of 
fish traps ¢ 

Mr. Boppy. We have taken no official position on that, Bob. That, 
I think, will be one of the topics for our meeting in January or Feb- 
ruary, our annual meeting, a I will say this: Personally, if you 
would like a statement from me on the fish-tr ap situation in Alaska, 
we know that the fish trap is a very efficient means of taking fish and 
that it served a very good purpose in establishing our fishing industry 
and they have been curtailing along with other types of gear, elimi- 
nating trap sites and so forth has been carried out, perhaps not to the 
extent that some of us feel that it should be, and perhaps there are 
other things involved in traps that are perhaps more detrimental than 
just placing the traps. The long leadline is, I think, Bob, one of the 
things that should be considered in the tr: ap picture today, because 
during the closure per iod there is the question of whether those fish 
do leave the area. There is quite a long lead, and in streams, at least, 
it has been proven to work back and forth for some time just in a small 
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area before they leave, so that the fish that normally would be possibly 
considered to go around these leads possibly are staying in there and 
are still there, regardless of the closure of the trap; they are there and 
go in when it is open again. 

Mr. Bartierr. If you had the power as an individual, would you 
leave the traps in or would you take them out entirely ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I think, Bob, that we have to be realistic about 
this, and the trap situation is going to eventually go, but I think it 
should be over a period of time and I think that every consideration 
should be given to those who are involved in it, and I think that in 
spite of the fact that the traps go, we are still going to have to be faced 
with the situation; our reduction in fishing effort is going to have to 
come about, because we only have so many fish, and if we take out 
traps that naturally lets the other types of gear move up to take the 
same amount of fish that the trap would normally take, and we are not 
accomplishing anything actually. It is a general thing that we are 
going to have to work out as we go along. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pett. No questions. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Thank you, Mr. Boddy, very much. 

Mr. Boppy. Thank you, Bob. 

Mr. Bartierr. You will have the privilege, of course, of submitting 
any supplementary statement that you may care to. 

Mr. Boppy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartterr. Is there any other witness here to testify on this 
bill? Mr. Gilmore, your statement of yesterday stands, that you will 
file a statement, or do you care to testify ? 

Mr. Gitmore. I do not wish to testify, except as to the main question 
that Mr. Boddy was concerned with, the fish traps. If that subject is 
opened up, I would like to testify, so 1 would like to reserve the right 
to testify in that case, and also reserve the right to file a brief. 

Mr. Bartuert. So reserved. 

Now the committee members are somewhat concerned because before 
the last recess there was a showing of hands from several persons who 
stated they desired to testify on this legislation. The statement was 
made that the committee would be in recess for 5 minutes, and then 
would continue until the conclusion of the hearing. There are no 
further witnesses now, apparently, who are willing and ready to come 
forward, so we have no alternative except to close the hearings at this 
point. I will say that the counsel, the chief counsel for the com- 
mittee, wrote to the Alaska Visitors Asssociation from Washington 
and requested a statement from them if they cared to make it, because 
of the transportation element in the hearing, and this is only to state 
that that association will have the opportunity to file a statement later 
on if it cares to. 

The hearing at Juneau will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned at 12:45 p. m., to meet 
again the following morning at 11 a. m. in Sitka.) 
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MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES PROBLEMS— 
ALASKA AND PACIFIC COAST 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Mercuant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Sitka, Alaska. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met at 
11 a. m., pursuant to call, in the commissioner’s courtroom, Federal 
Building, Sitka, Alaska. Delegate E. L. Bartlett, Alaska, presided. 

Members of Congress present were William K. Van Pelt of Wis- 
consin and Willard 8. Curtin of Pennsylvania. 

Also present were John M. Drewry, chief counsel of the committee, 
and William Bernard Winfield, chief clerk. 

Mr. Bartierr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We meet at Sitka, and several other communities in Alaska, in 
response to the direction of Chairman Bonner, Herbert Bonner of 
North Carolina of the full committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, who, in announcing the planned hearings, issued this statement, 
which I will now read: 

The problems of Alaska have always been of special interest to this committee. 
In view of the great distances involved, we feel it is important that the com- 
mittee periodically visit the Territory in order to give the people of Alaska an 
opportunity to discuss their problems with us, which they could not do as fully 
if hearings were confined to Washington. I feel it is especially desirable that 
these hearings be held at this time. It has been several years since members of 
this committee have been able to arrange an Alaskan visit, and we are well 
aware of the changes and developments which have occurred. 

This is the special Alaska Subcommittee appointed by Chairman 
Bonner, and we have held hearings to date in Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Petersburg, and Juneau. Tomorrow we go on to Cordova and thence 
farther westward. 

It gives me pleasure at this time to introduce to you the Members 
of Congress who are here and the members of the staff. On the far 
right is Congressman William Van Pelt, of Wisconsin, and on my im- 
mediate left is Congressman Willard Curtin, of Pennsylvania. On 
my right is John Drewry, chief counsel of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, and seated at the table in the rear is Bernard 
Winfield, clerk of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
These hearings are being recorded by Mrs. Pat Wood, of Juneau. 

I know I can speak for the entire group in saying that we are very 
happy to be in Sitka this morning. We apologize for having arrived 
so fate. The circumstances were beyond our control. 

With the permission of Mr. Van Pelt and Mr. Curtin, I should like 
to recognize the distinguished mayor of Sitka, Mrs. Sarvela, for what- 
ever comments she might care to make at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MYRTH SARVELA, MAYOR OF SITKA, ALASKA 


Mayor Myrru Sarvena. I wasn’t prepared to make any comments, 
We are very happy to have you here, as always. Anyone from Wash- 
ington, D. C., who comes to help us with our problems—as you all 
know, we have many problems, and it is you people who help us solve 
them. 

The two matters you are going to discuss this morning are of very 
vital interest to us, particularly the Coast Guard regulations on re- 
lieving the small boats, and, on the fisheries, the regulations are of 
particular interest, of course, to all southeastern Alaskans and fisher- 
men. 

We have the witnesses here today, and they will give you the 
details on it, and thank you, Bob Bartlett, for recognizing me. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Myrth. I might expla uin, and as briefly 
as possible, about the legisl: ation which the m: yor referred to. We 
are here, specifically, on two problems, one having to do with the pos- 
sible change in legislation which would waive Coast Guard inspections 
for certain vessels in the Alaska service. As to th: at, we will hear 
more later. The second matter has to do with some proposed revisions 
of the White Act of 1924, relating to the fisheries of Alaska. 

Mayor Sarvela, do you have the list of witnesses? I might ask 
for a show of hands now as to those who care to be heard, and upon 
which subject. 

Mr. Gantry. Pros: Ganty, small-boat legislation. 

Mr. Bartierr. Anyone else to be heard on that subject? Mr. Dahl. 
Anyone else ? 

Mayor Sarveta. I think Mr. King wishes to be heard, too. 

Mr. Barrirrr. Mr. King. Anyone else? Apparently there is no 
one else. 

Now, on the fishery bill ? 

Mayor Sarvena. At this time I should say I received a letter; they 
wrote and asked for people to testify, but at this time they are all 
busy with the fall fishing, so there are only a few of our fishermen 
here, and Mr. Olson, who is president of the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood, who will testify, and also Mark Jacobs. 

Mr. Barrierr. We will be very glad to hear from those gentlemen 
on the fisheries bills, of course, ‘and the committee is well aware of 
the fact that this is not the best time to come here on a fisheries 
matter; however, it was come now or come not at all, on account of 
the crowded schedules of Mr. Curtin and Mr. Van Pelt, who have very 
kindly come to Alaska so immediately after the adjournment of the 
Congress, leaving their own affairs and their own congressional dis- 
tricts for a later time, and I know I speak for all Alaskans in saying 
that we are grateful to you, Mr. Van Pelt, and to you, Mr. Curtin, 
for having taken time out now. Had we been able to arrange it 
according to our heart’s desire, we would have come, of course, when 
all the fishermen were in port. 

Anyone who cares to submit a statement on either of these matters 
is hereby granted permission, according to previous consent of the 
committee to do so, within a period of 30 days after this date. The 
committee will be glad to receive those statements in written form 
and to incorporate them in the record. 
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Now, to proceed. Mr. Ganty, if you will come forward here and 
take this chair her »,and identify yourself as to address and occupation, 
if you please. 


STATEMENT OF P. S. GANTY, MANAGER OF COLD-STORAGE COM- 
PANIES IN SITKA AND PELICAN, AND COASTAL GLACIER SEA- 
FOODS, HOONAH 


Mr. Ganry. My name is P. 8S. Ganty. I live in Pelican, and I 
manage the Sitka Cold Storage Co. here, and the Pelican Cold 
Storage Co. in Pelican, and the < ‘oastal Glacier Seafoods in Hoonah. 

I don’t know how you would like this presentation, Mr. Chairman. 
I know you are short of time. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, let me say that we will be glad to hear it any 
way you want to present it, and we don’t want you to cut yourself off. 
We are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Gantry. I wrote this out a little bit. I thought you might want 
a written statement on it, and, if you like, 1 would be glad to read it. 
It is short. 

Mr. Barriterr. Without objection, we will be very pleased to hear 
you read it. 

Mr. Ganrry. I might say that I had the privilege of appearing be- 
fore the Washington committees on this same matter last July, 
and I felt that we had a very sympathetic and favorable considera- 
tion of our problem there. This is not entirely a restatement of that 
presentation at that time, but it does contain some duplication of fact 
and statement that, of course, belong in the picture. I will read the 
statement: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is P. 
Ganty. I am general manager of the Sitka Cold Storage Co. here 
in Sitka, and of the Pelican Cold Stor: age Co. and Coastal Glacier 
Seafoods, at Pelican and Hoonah, respectively. My companies are 
engaged in fish and crab processing, and operate a general store at 
each of these three locations. I have been, personally, very closely 
associated with retailing at Sitka, Hoonah, or Pelican since 1933. 
For a considerable part of that time, I have depended entirely on the 
services of small chartered vessels for the transportation of freight. 

All of us in Alaska are dependent on waterborne transportation in 
varying degrees. The communities in which our companies operate 
are island economies 100 percent dependent on this form of trans- 
portation. The Alaska Steamship Co. is the only common carrier of- 
fering any steamship service atall. It ts certs ainly not my purpose in 
any manner to criticize or disparage the efforts of this company. 
However, the economics of the situation make it necessary for Alaska 
Steam to concentrate its attention on the larger ports located on the 
direct route from Ketchikan to Juneau, which can supply the ton- 
hage necessary to support the large knot-type ships used in this serv- 
ice, and the smaller ports cannot be served. This situation poses a 
very serious problem to the small out-ports off the beaten path in 
maint: uning the basic necessities of life, such as fresh milk, fresh 
produce, and meats. For more than 10 years, the merchants of these 
communities have met the problem by banding together in the charter 
of small vessels which make frequent voyages. The recent challenge 
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of the legality of this procedure under existing law by the Coast 
Guard has precipitated the need for the present legislation. 


Sitka is ably represented by others at this hearing, and I would, 


therefore, like to speak briefly of Pelican and Hoonah, where I spend 
a good deal of my time. 

Pelican is a community of about 100 year-round residents, with a 
summer population of perhaps double this number, and it is located 
about 80 miles north of Sitka on Chichagof Island. The principal 
commercial activity in Pelican is the I elican Cold Storage Co., which 
I manage. Northbound tonnage to this community averages about 
40 tons per month over the year , picking up somewhat during the sum- 
mer and slacking off during the rest of the year. The minimum ton- 


nage cequired by Alaska Steam for a call at Pelican is 100 tons. This. 


requirement rules out any regular service from this source, as there is 
not sufficient tonnage northbound or southbound to support minimum 
requirements. Therefore, Pelican is and has for many years, been 
completely dependent on chartered vessels operated by the other mer- 
chants and ourselves. The production of our plant requires frequent 
and regular southbound service and the chartered vessels which supply 
northbound freight also carry frozen fish and mild-cured salmon (a 
very perishable product) southbound. If it were not for the opera- 
tion of these small chartered vessels, the successful operation of our 
cold storage would be seriously endangered, and certainly vital sup- 
plies of milk and fresh produce would not be available at prices anyone 
could afford to pay. 

The situation at Hoonah is much the same except that there is no 
sizable industrial activity in that town and tonnages northbound and 
southbound are much smaller than at Pelican. Most of the Hoonah 
residents are natives who make their living salmon seining, while the 
wives are, many of them, employed in our crab- processing plant. The 
annual payroll of this plant, while small by stateside standards, is 
nearly $40,000 a year. The crab operation depends on frequent small 

shipments of the product southbound. Should present charters be 
discontinued, there is no question that it would be necessary for us to 
shut down the plant. 

Pelican and Hoonah pretty much typify the problem in the other 
outports of southeastern Alaska which are also without any common- 

carrier service by water from the States. These include Craig, Kla- 

wock, Kake, Angoon, and Tenakee. All are now served, and have 
been served for many years, by small chartered vessels. AI] will face 
a very serious situation indeed if the enforcement of laws as presently 
interpreted force a discontinuance of such service. 

Because of the volume of business, it is possible that our company 
could support its own charter and carry its own freight and be per- 
fectly legal in so doing under present laws. This, however, would 
completely shut out all other businesses in the towns where we do busi- 
ness, as they would not have the volume of freight to support a 
charter. We feel this would be a most unhealthy situation. We are 
asking to do collectively what it is perfectly legal for any of us to do 
individually—without being doomed to be hauling freight for hire, 
charter vessels coopel ‘atively, without profit for the carriage of our own 
freight. There is no other way, in my opinion, to maintain healthy 
economics in these small communities. 
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My plea is directed to relief primarily for the outports, because that 
is where we do our business and make our living, and that is where all 
of my experience has occurred. I have heard many arguments—I am 
not going to repeat them all here—but I do want to emphasize again 
that our special corner is the outports, where there is not any : alternate 
service provided at the present time, and I think that we have the most 
valid argument in the world for a ‘continuance of this ser vice, which 
has been our salvation for at least 10 years. That is our situation in a 
nutshell. I will be very happy to answer any specific questions that 
you may have. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. VAN Petr. You certainly made a very fine statement. Much 
of it we have heard in other areas, and one question that I have is, 
how frequently does the present common carrier stop at Sitka? 

Mr. Gantry. It is my understanding that the present common car- 
rier arrives here at this time about bimonthly; is that correct? There 
has been a relatively recent stepped-up schedule; am I also correct 
in that statement? Prior to that time it was on a sporadic basis. 

Mr. Van Petr. With the present charter system of these boats, the 
voyages are more frequent ? 

Mr. Ganty. The voyages are of the same frequency, but they are 
absolutely regular. T here is no possibility of missing a trip. We have 
them scheduled in here ever y 2 weeks, and I think under the present 
arrangement, they are in between the calls of the common carrier; is 
that correct, Stan ? 

Mr. Dan. Yes. 

Mr. Gantry. Which, in effect, is once weekly service, which is cer- 
tainly needed in the community right now. 

Mr. Van Pewr. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtain ? 

Mr. Curtrn. What did you people do with this type of freight be- 
fore the charter service was inaugurated ? 

Mr. Ganty. That goes back quite a ways, Mr. Curtin. In my own 
experience, I was in business in Sitka from 1933 to 1942. At that time 
there were three common carriers operating in here, with which I am 
sure you are familiar. At that time, during the war years, I was not 
in business, and later reentered business at Hoonah, where there is ab- 
solutely no common-carrier service, and from that time until the pres- 
ent I have personally been sending 100 percent on charter service. I 
have no idea how I would conduct business if the service was discon- 
tinued ; I just don’t. 

Mr. Curttn. Have you made any effort to determine what would 
have to be done to make these charter boats comply with the present 
regulations ? 

Mr. Gantry. I have been into it in some detail; yes. My understand- 
ing is, and Mr. Dahl can cert: ainly fill in on this much better than I 
can as to detail, is that the manning requirements and the consequent 
additional cost would make the economic operation of these charter 
boats as we run them now unfeasible. 

Mr. Curtty. But it has been worked out as to how much additional 
charge there would be on freight, if you did make these changes, if 
boats were manned accor ding to the regulations ? 

Mr. Ganry. I haven’t worked it out personally. I made the broad 
assumption, and I think it is sound, that the cost would be terrifically 
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greater if we had to meet the manning requirements and safety- 
inspection requirements completely with the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Curtin. I know I would like to have the actual cost or an ap- 
proximation, if anybody has done it. 

Mr. Ganty. Do you have that, Stan? 

Mr. Dant. Actually there is no way to get that. It is impossible 
until you do it. You could only estimate it according to what has 
happened in the past. 

Mr. Curtin. You yourself have not made such a study ? 

Mr. Ganty. No. I might say this, that we have never approached a 
charter with the idea of saving money, because we don’t over common- 
carrier rates. We pay less on a common carrier to get merchandise 
into Pelican, for example, than we do under our present system of 
charters. 

Mr. Curtin. That I can understand, but nevertheless, it seems to 
me we have to have some evidence to show why it is necessary to elimi- 
nate these regulations in your type of service; that is, there has got to 
be evidence, if there is any, as to just exactly what the differential in 
cost is between the present method of doing it and what the cost would 
be if you did have ships and boats that met the requirements and they 
were manned to meet requirements. 

Mr. Gantry. Rather than make a misstatement, I think Mr. Dahl 
may well clear that point up for you, Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Ganty, you made the assumption, although you 
said you didn’t have sure knowledge, that Alaska Steam puts in on 
about a bimonthly basis to Sitka. Do you know if a continuation of 
that schedule is proposed all during the winter months ? 

Mr. Ganty. I can’t answer that, Bob. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, you understand that the Coast Guard regula- 
tions are chiefly for safety purposes ? 

Mr.Ganty. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Barrierr. And yet you state that you could operate vessels for 
your own account without complying with the inspection require- 
ments ? 

Mr. Gantry. I believe that is correct; in fact, I know it is correct, 
and it has been demonstrated in the operation of the vessels over the 
past 10 years. Now, I think I can be safe in saying there has not been 
an accident in the 10 years in question. 

Mr. Barrietr. You stated briefly in your testimony, and more com- 
pletely in Washington, as I recall, that as far as you, as an individual 
businessman, are concerned, you don’t have an absolute need for this 
service because you have enough freight so that you could have your 
own vessel and your interest was chiefly for the benefit of others who 
are not so fortunately situated ¢ 

Mr. Gantry. That is absolutely correct. We have taken what we 
think is a broad-gage view on this thing. I think I could have given 
up this argument a long time ago by simply executing a perfectly valid 
and legal charter for the operation of our company. As you know, 
we are in business in three places and we do not have a problem; we 
‘an continue our business and charter and get the service that we need 
which I cannot get on a common-carrier basis in the ports in which 
we operate. 

Mr. Bartietr. Yet, if you were to do that, Mr. Ganty—— 
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Mr. Ganty. If we do that, Bob, we would shut out every small-town 
merchant in the communities that we are in now, every one of them. 
They would have no way of getting it, because they don’t have the 
volume of freight to support a charter and the law is very strict, it 
says we shall not carry freight on board a charter vessel when we char- 
ter, belonging to any “others than ourselves, so they are automatically 
ruled out completely from getting any supplies direct from Seattle 
on any basis I can think of. 

Mr. Barrierr. And yet if you were forced to that, if you had to 
come to that for lack of legislation and moving in on the part of the 
Coast Guard, there wouldn't be one little bit of improvement so far as 
safety is concerned; you would operate just as the charter vessels are 
now operating for you. 

Mr. Ganty. I would operate them on precisely the same basis. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, Mr. Ganty, you are aware, of course, of the 
fact that S. 1798, a sequel to an e: arlier bill on this subject, was passed 
by the Senate in August and is now before this committee. I believe 
it is a correct statement to say that that would permit operation of 
these charter vessels to these so-called outlying ports, but would deny 
such service to ports such as Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, and 
Juneau. Now, in those places we heard considerable t testimony indi- 
cating or asserting to prove that if such service is barred from those 
ports, it would not be economically feasible for the charter operators, 
the co-op associations, to maintain service only for the outlying ports. 
I won’t ask you to comment on that especially, but if you care to do so, 
1 am sure we would be pleased to hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Gantry. I want to be careful not to place myself in the position 
of implying argument against the need for the service in these ports. 

Mr. Barrierr. Now, Mr. Ganty, let me say this then: there is no 
need of a reply from you on that, but you understand that is the con- 
tention of the merchants in those cities. 

Mr. Ganty. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Barruerr. That’sall. Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Ganty, I don’t believe that it has been brought 
out for record, but there are 3 major carriers operating to Al: aska, I 
believe—Alaska Steamship, the Coastwise Line, and ‘then there is 
Alaska Freight Lines, operating a barge service, and I believe Foss 
has 1. 

Mr. Gantry. I guess they are operating now. 

Mr. Drewry. But with the exc eption of Alaska Steam, am I correct 
in say “ee ¥ Coastwise touches only in the rail belt ? 

Mr. Ganry. That is right. I have never seen a Coastwise vessel. 

Mr. “sal As a matter of fact, they have probably more con- 
struction work and material for the military. The same is probably 
true of Alaska Freight Lines. 

Mr. Gantry. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Drewry. And to a great extent, the same is true of Alaska 
Steam ? 

Mr. Gantry. They have all channeled their efforts and attention 
into the high tonnage ports, where the big volume is. 

Mr. Drewry. So that leaves those who live on the islands—some 
communities, even if they are not islands in the usual geographical 
sense, they are in effect islands because of the hill that goes right 
straight up behind them—so that leaves you two small-boat operations, 
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without regard to whether it is charter or what; you have to depend 
on small boats. 

Mr. Ganty. We have to depend on small boats because the minimum 
tonnage requirement for a kits -type ship makes it absolutely im- 
possible, and I sympathize with Alaska Steam’s position and they 
acknowledge this position; they have said to me many times that they 

‘annot serve us. Occasionally they will come in if we have a large 
shipment of fish and pick it up, provided the tonnage requirements 
are there, but its calls are very infrequent and they do us absolutely no 
good, bec: ause they usually come in on the way back from the westward, 
and we can’t supply northbound on that basis, and we can’t supply 
northbound on a minimum tonnage requirement because I tried it the 
first year I was there, and in that year, by actual record—we kept 
track of the losses of our produce, for example—and the total we 
counted was $5,000 in 4 months, because these freighters would start 
from Seattle and they would get in whenever their dise harge was com- 
pleted as they wor ked their way up the coast, and sometimes s they would 
get there in a week and sometimes they would get there in 15 days, 
and we gave that one up ina hurry. I thought I would try it bec “Alise 
they were anxious to see if they could do something, but we both agreed 
that they couldn’t. 

Mr. Drewry. Even if you, through your cold-storage plants, were 
able to build up your supply so you ‘could depend on the larger ships, 
it still wouldn’t meet the problem of fresh produce and milk? 

Mr. Ganty. Fresh milk, that is right, and produce, in those quan- 
tities. You have to get those in more often than every 2 weeks. 

Mr. Drewry. Is Sitka a distribution point for these goods brought 
in from Seattle, or do the charter boats go not only to here but di- 
rectly to those other places / 

Mr. Gantry. There is not any direct travel from here to the other 
places normally by these charter boats. There are different vessels 
used. The schedules are also staggered, one from the other, so we have 
boats serving Pelican and Hoonah and we have the boat ser ving Sitka. 

Mr. Drewry. How many charter groups operate around here? Is 
it just the one? 

Mr. Gantry. Just one. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Dahl’s? 

Mr.Ganty. Yes. Weareallon this charter. 

Mr. Drewry. I will save a few questions for him. 

Now, once more about the larger ships: Are the terminal facilities, 
the dock facilities, in these ports such as Pelican and Hoonah and so 
on, adequate even if the large ships would come in? 

Mr. Gantry. With the exception of Pelican, they are completely in- 
adequate for the knot-type ships in every port I can think of, all those 
I named, with the exception of Pelican and Sitka. 

Mr. Drewry. Pelican and Sitka do have sufficient dock facilities? 

Mr. Gantry. They do have, yes; they would meet the requirements 
for a dock, 

Mr. Drewry. By the way, has Pelican ever been on an Alaska Steam 
route ¢ 

Mr. Ganty. On a scheduled basis? 

Mr. Drewry. On a scheduled basis; yes. 

Mr. Gantry. No, never. 
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Mr. Drewry. You say that you receive regularity of service; in other 
words, almost se heduled service by these chartered boats ? 

Mr. Gantry. It is a scheduled service, every 2 weeks, for almost 11 
months of the year. We actually operate the boats at a deficit in the 
off season. 

Mr. Drewry. Irrespective of loss? 

Mr. Ganty. To keep these supplies that are so badly needed, the 
ones we have mentioned, fresh stuff and milk and that sort of thing, to 
keep them coming, to keep the community alive, and, of course, it costs 
the charterers a considerable amount of money, but we feel that the 
service is so vital and so needed that the only time the boats go off is 
when you overhaul them, and that is just about now, isn’t it, Stan? 

Mr. Dant. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And the boats are particular vessels—it isn’t one vessel 
one time—lI mean, it is a particular group of vessels that provides the 
service ? 

Mr. Gantry. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Drewry. Could you name them? 

Mr. Gantry. Yes;I could name them. There are three; the Delpin 
primarily serves Sitka on this charter service for the group charterers, 
and the A/Jehowa serves primarily Pelican and Hoonah and Kake, I 
think, at the present gets their stuff that way. Then oce asionally if we 
require even more frequent service we charter for a trip or two the 
Robert Eugene. ‘Those 3 vessels are all small vessels, equipped 
with refrigeration, and they are ideally suited to the 30- to 40-ton 
“2 that we require ; they are very well suited. 

fr. Drewry. What is the total cargo capacity ? 

Mr. Ganty. Mr. Dahl can tell you prec isely what that is, but the 
total cargo capacity is about 150 tons net, just under 150 tons. 

Mr. Drewry. The main plea that you are making is with regard to 
the essentiality of the small-boat service ? 

Mr. Gantry. In my opinion, that is an absolute necessity. 

Mr. Drewry. From what you state, even though you, in your present 
situation, would be able to charter for your own ‘personal needs, the 
effect that that would have on other people in the community would 
probably pretty soon put you out of business, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Ganty. Well, I don’t know whether it would put us out of 
business or not, but I feel very unwilling to become a monopoly in these 
towns. It isn’t an enviable position. ‘Tf you lived there, I think you 
would know what I meant. We feel that it is much sounder to keep the 
other fellow in business, to keep him in competition with us, because we 
breathe a lot healthier if we live that way than if we freeze the other 
fellows out. We could freeze them out in this very manner if we wanted 
to. 

Mr. Drewry. The point I was getting at is, you want service, you are 
here to point out that nothing must happen ‘that would destroy that 
service. If the service can be. provided by vessels that do meet Coast 
Guard reer you would have no objection to that, would you, 
Iassume? I don’t say could they provide it; I realize the economic 
question comes into it. 

Mr. Ganty. Yes. If these vessels—I am sure Mr. Dahl can bring 
out more clearly than I the penalties imposed if these vessels are 
brought under inspection, under existing law. There has been a 
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stumbling block there for many years expensewise and I am quite sure 
Mr. Dahl can point out exactly ‘where the problem lies. 

Mr. Drewry. But what you want is service ? 

Mr. Gantry. What we want is a continuation of this service; in fact, 
we have grown so dependent on it, and I have very, very carefully tried 
to figure : alternates on this thing so that if this service were disrupted 
we would have a course to follow, and the only answer I have is an 
exclusive charter of the vessel, which I would go into tomorow if it 
happened, and it would not do these communities one bit of good. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Any further questions? Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartterr. Is it your underst: nding, Mr. Ganty, that while 
Alaska Steam makes considerable objection to continuing of the charter 
service to such ports as Juneau and Ketchikan, it makes none to service 
at Pelican, for example? 

Mr. Ganty. That is correct. They have told me that definitely and 
positively. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Thank you, Pros. 

Mr. Ganty. Thank you. 

Mr. Barruetrt. Mr. Dahl. Just identify yourself and proceed, 
please, Mr. Dahl. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY DAHL, OPERATOR, S. P. DAHL AGENCY 


Mr. Dan. Stanley Dahl, and I operate S. P. Dahl Agency on be- 
half of the group charterers of these vessels. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you give your mailing address ? 

Mr. Dan. 1121 Fairview North, Seattle, Wash. 

I think that Mr. Ganty has pretty well laid out the desire and also 
the necessity for small-boat operation. I would just briefly bring out 
a few points that might clarify some of the angles and perh: aps my use- 
fulness here will be more in the capacity of answering questions per- 
taining to operation of these vessels. I have been more or less as- 
sociated with the small-boat operation for 20 years. I operated at 
one time an inspected small vessel, and operated charter vessels, and 
all during these years there have been outcroppings of the Coast Guard 
imposition of the regulations, statements at different times and levying 
fines as to the legality of it. 

As you have heard, before the war there were 3 or 4 different 
outfits operating common carriers. They were smaller carriers, of a 
type like the little North/and, that were suited to these smaller com- 
munities. The Alaska Steamship Co. finally developed as the only 
common carrier after the war, and resorted to almost exclusively the 
knot-type ship. The knot-type ship evidently has proved to be very 
satisfactory for their type of operation, but they just don’t fit into the 
small communities. 

We have several stops, for example, on our run, to name Klawock, 
Kake, and Tokeen, which you couldn’t even get a knot ship in because 
of the docks and shs illowness of the water, so as a result of this, these 
people have banded together out of necessity and desiring the service 
and tried the different sizes of the charter vessels. 
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Back in 1952 there was an outcropping of the question of the legality 
of the operation. At that time it was done on a slightly different basis, 
and it went so far as in one case there was a legal decision handed 
down in the case of the Reefer King. We had no connection with that 
vessel, however, but they also at that time assessed a penalty against one 
of our vessels, the Robert E ugene, and later than that they assessed 
another fine and it was reviewed by the Commandant, and I have in 
my possession, which I would like to present to the committee, a copy 
of these letters and the answers from the Commandant regarding these 
fines, in which they decided at that time there was nothing wrong with 
the legality of the operation. 

So all through this time this was cropping up and what I am asking 
on behalf of the charterers of this operation, that it is clarified. The 
only way I can see that it can be clarified is through legislative act 
as on a permanent basis. It is through the Coast Guard—someone 
mentioned “Why don’t you inspect the vessels?” That has been a 
question that we have been asked all during these years, but there is 
quite a difference in requirements as far as vessels are concerned. We 
have what we call the Motorboat Act, which covers vessels up to 65 
feet. At one time I operated a vessel of that size, under inspection, 
hauling freight for hire. I was required to have six men to operate 
that vessel. After the war the cost got so high that I finally had to 
give it up and sold the vessel. The man that bought the vessel ran 
it for some time under charter to one produce outfit in Seattle and 
eventually the Coast Guard questioned the legality of that operation, 
so the question came again, “Why not put them under inspection?” 
It was comparatively easy, because under the Motorboat Act you don’t 
have the requirements that would be for this type of vessel, as these 
vessels are over the 65-foot limit. So, this fellow put it under inspec- 
tion and was allowed to operate with four men. 

In the regulation requiring inspection and stating what the laws 
are, as I understand, there is also a sentence which indicates after the 
requirements it is also subject to the discretion of the local inspector, 
so on that basis he was allowed to operate with four men, but we don’t 
quite like to go into a situation and have that; we would like to have 
it not contingent upon the discretion of an individual—these officers 
change, if somebody else comes in. We feel it should be more of a 
permanent nature, especially on behalf of the fact that the owners 
of the vessels have quite an investment there and the plans of the char- 
terers of the vessels, so far as getting their merchandise in and the 
fish out, have to be more of a long-range basis. 

I have presented these letters as an indication to support my theory 
of that, in that these two separate communities at that time, it was 
indicated that type of operation was illegal and the law clearly defines 
that an individual can haul his own merchandise with his own vessel, 
but the question came up as to whether a group can do it or not. The 
present Commandant holds that it is not legal. 

So that is the main interest I have, is to . keep this operation going 
on a basis where it can be more or less long range until there is a solu- 
tion which perhaps is better than this. I wouldn’t say there isn’t any 
solution, but under the present situation I personally can’t arrive at 
any solution other than as Mr. Curtin said, the larger 
have members in my group, I know 2 or 3 that could have a boat of 
their own; Mr. Ganty’s operation, the New England Fish Co., Pacific 
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Fruit & Produce Co.—but none of them take the position that they 
want to be the only one to have a boat. They would like to include the 
others; they don’t want to hog it all themselves. 

The only other alternative that I could see is to tow a barge. Now, 
these same vessels, we could put tow winches on them and tow an in- 
spected barge and haul freight for hire and there would not be any 
more requirements as to men or anything else on that vessel than there 
is right now, because it is exempt. The barge lines you mentioned 
a while ago operate on that same basis on many of their vessels. You 
have a differential in the inspection laws. You have what they call a 
motorboat, which is up to 65 feet, and the requirements actually in 
personnel for a motorboat are 2 operators, tickets for 2 lifeboat men. 
Then you have a jump from 65 feet up to 200 tons, and from there up 
to 300 tons. Now, any vessel over 300 tons, roughly speaking, hauling 
freight, must go under inspection and must be inspected, it is my under- 
standing, so it is a question of what the Coast Guard would apply in 
this case. 

We have approached them through our attorney and personally I 
have talked to them, and they won’t give you a direct answer. You ask 
them “How many men?” and they won’t say, they say “You apply 
for inspection and we will tell you how many men.” Then it comes 
in, it is the discretion of the local commander. 

Some time ago one of the charter boats operating out of Ketchikan 
went further than that and requested in writing to the local commander 
there, and he was told that it would require 7 men. One of the boats 
somewhat larger than ours, operating in the Aleutian Islands hauling 
mail, by comparison went under inspection—it is a Government-built 
vessel converted for the mail run, and I understand it cost in excess 
of $30,000 to structurally change the vessel. He, I believe, is required 
to have 10 or 11 men to operate it. Now, even on a 7-man basis 

Mr. Drewry. May I interrupt there ? 

Mr. Danu. Pardon me. 

Mr. Drewry. Was that the vessel that was referred to in Petersburg, 
I believe, that went up to the Aleutians ? . 

Mr. Daunt. I think so. 

Mr. Drewry. Isn’t it a fact that that vessel was carrying pas- 
sengers ¢ 

Mr. Danu. That is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. And so there are additional requirements. 

Mr. Dauu. There are additional, in your safety, of lifeboats and 
such as that, but I don’t believe there is any difference in structural 
changes. 

Mr. Barttert. Is that the Zxpansion, Stan? 

Mr. Dan. Yes. 

Now, when I had the Silver Wave under inspection, which is the 
name of the motorboat that I referred to, we started out, in those days 
it cost about $3,500, and there is no comparison with the requirements. 
This is the motorboat at that time [showing picture], a picture of it. 
That is just under 65 feet. 

Mr. Drewry. Sixty-four nine? 

Mr. Dau. Sixty-four eleven; yes, it is just under. Now this is 
the type of vessel that we are operating now [showing picture]. 
There is a picture of the Robert Eugene. | 
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Now, the laws that were made as far as inspection, were made some 
time ago, and to me, they are made for a different type of operation. 
In other words, in the olden days you had engineroom-controlled 

vessels, you didn’t have the facilities such as radar and automatic steer- 
ing, and naturally they had to have more men, but on the modern 
vessels we operate with radar, automatic steering and engine, there is 
just about as much sense to have an engineer sitting down there all the 
time as to have an engineer under the hood of a ‘truck, because your 
GM diesels are oper: ated in the same manner. We have controls in the 
wheelhouse just like you do in your car, so there should be a definite 
difference between this size vessel. a! my opinion, there is no dif- 
ference between these two-sized vessels. I think there is a difference 
in there between the 65-foot and the 300-ton that just isn’t consistent 
with what it should be, but, as I say, the only alternative that I can 
think of is for a legislative body to consider continuing or allowing us 
to continue this operation. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. Dahl, showing those pictures brings to mind 
this: I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if it would be out of order to 
ask if it were possible to have some enlargements of pictures of the 
vessels that are now in operation. You know, when you sit in a com- 
mittee room in Washington, things are pretty vague, and these hear- 
ings to me have been quite revealing as to what the problem is. 

Mr. Dau. We did bring three pictures of the vessels to Wash- 
ington; I don’t know whether the Senate got them or where they 
are, but we could have three more prints made and send them to 
this body. 

Mr. Barrett. I believe it would be very useful. 

Mr. Dani. We have those. 

Mr. Van Per. My next question is, What brought about the focus- 
ing of the Coast Guard’s attention to this problem? Was it recent 
or has it been something of long standing ? 

Mr. Dani. Well, actually there have been charter boats ever since 
boats started running to Alaska, in the sense of fishing boats, for ex- 
ample. They were chartered by canneries and they have always 
hauled the canneries’ merchandise, and there have been boats that run 
between the small towns and haul merchandise, and I suppose if you 
really wanted to stick to the words of the law, they were in violation, 
but they have been overlooked and I think parti: ally because the Com- 
mandant and the men in charge, the merchant marine before the Coast 
Guard took it over, they could see the necessity, but of late there has 
been more of an influx of vessels. As far as requirements are con- 
cerned, I think that it has just become a larger proposition ; it stands 
out so much. 

Mr. Van Perr. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Dahl, there seems to be some doubt as to the actual 
membership of the crew that would be required under these regula- 
tions. We have heard testimony, at least as I recall, which says a 
certain number under a certain set of circumstances, and another one 
for another time. 
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Has there been any real effort made to find out what would actually 
be the minimum crew requirements to meet the regulations under 
the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Dan. Well, I think if you strictly adhere to the book—we 
have been referred to the book in a couple of occasions when we asked 
how many crew—they have a book that they issue and there are cer- 
tain requirements in this book, and if you strictly adhered to the 
book, I would say that they are going to have 7 or 8 men on the vessel. 
Now—pardon me. 

Mr. Curtin. Go ahead, finish your answer. 

Mr. Dann. As I say again, it comes up again, that sentence comes 
up: “The discretion of the local commander.” 

Mr. Curtin. Has any effort been made to go to the Coast Guard 
and explain the exe eption: al circumstances of this particular opera- 
tion and get some minimum discretionary number fixed by the Coast 
Guard ? FI ‘ankly, I have heard everything from 7 to, I think, 12 
men, and I am just curious as to whether or not you have ever said to 
the Coast Guard, “Look, what is actually the very minimum number 
of men you would permit us to operate with under your regulations?” 

Has there been anything done of that kind? - 

Mr. Danw. Well, I wouldn’t say anything definite. We have ap- 
proached the man in Seattle, and they have been contact ing or writing 
back and forth with Washington. TI understand recently they have 
been checking into it and the question has come back, there is a pos- 
sibility of from 4 to 11—I have heard that—4 to 7; different state- 
ments on it, but if there were 7 men required we would have to make 
the structural changes to accommodate those additional men. It 
would take half of the cargo hold away from us, and to put the accom- 
modations outside of the cargo-carrying area is impossible on that type 
of vessel. 

Mr. Curtrn. Now, have you made any effort to find out what the 
very minimum structural changes you would have to put into these 
charter boats to make them meet present requirements would be and 
what they would cost ? 

Mr. Dani. No. There is no way that you can do that until they 
start the inspection. 

Mr. Curtin. But have you taken one down for an inspection so that 
you could find that out? 

Mr. Dan. No, we never have. We have only gone on this on what 
they have done with the vessels of this type. 

Mr. Curtin. That's all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Dahl, how many men do you have on a boat 
now ? 

Mr. Dan. Four men in the crew. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Do your vessels serve regularly or occasionally 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, or Juneau ? 

Mr. Dar. The only stop we make is Ketchikan, to a dock that 
Alaska Steam cannot get into. It is an agent for the produce house 
in Seattle that we haul for. 

Mr. Bartierr. Most of your freight then is carried to the smaller 
ports ? 

Mr. Dau. I would say 90 percent. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ¢ 
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Mr. Drewry. And you do operate all the way from Seattle to these 
vorts ¢ 

Mr. Dau. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. What classifications would you say the crew members 
are ¢ 

Mr. Daut. You mean as far as licenses / 

Mr. Drewry. As far as licenses or if they are not of licensed 
character, what their function is aboard the boat ? 

Mr. Dau. Well, we carry the 2 deckmen, who have to be able- 
bodied seamen, and in all cases the masters have licenses, of either 
mate’s unlimited or 1 of them has master’s unlimited, a pilot. The 
engineers don’t have licenses, but they have to be capable as to our 
operation. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you own these vessels / 

Mr. Dan. No, we don’t own the vessels. 

Mr. Drewry. Who does own them, then ? 

Mr. Dau. The Velpin is owned by the Delpin Co., a corpofation. 
The Robert Lugene and the Klehowa are owned by M. B. Dahl & Sons, 
Inc. 

Mr. Drewry. And what is your connection with M. B. Dahl & Sons? 

Mr. Dau. Just the same name. Sometime ago I had an interest 
in M. B. Dahl & Sons, but I disposed of it to act as agent for these 
charterers. 

Mr. Drewry. Then your position is as agent ? 

Mr. Dan. My position is strictly as agent, that is my concern. It 
is mainly for the people I act for, who consist of the merchants mainly 
in the outports and Sitka. 

Mr. Drewry. Somewhere along the line we ought to have somebody 
who owns one of the boats, because that is where the problem is, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. Daut. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. The impression I think has been given, or rather it 
has not been properly emphasized, that your boats are albaaet to the 
Coast Guard in various ways; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Dau. As far as the life preservers and fire extinguishers and 
things of that nature; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. W ell, that goes to items such as flame arresters and 
things of that sort / 

Mr. Dan. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And the equipment and the machinery ? 

Mr. Dau. In the event you have gas equipment, which we do not 
have. It is all diesel. The insurance factor enters in there, which 
makes it different, but they are all equipped with the necessary equip- 
ment, in radar and things of that nature. 

Mr. Drewry. The radar; and do you have the ship-to-shore tele- 
phone / 

Mr. Dan. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Radar and telephone, direction finders and things of 
that sort—they are there because you want them there; aren’t they ¢ 

Mr. Danu. That's right. 

Mr. Drewry. Rather than because of requirement of law ? 

Mr. Dau. That’s correct. There is no requirement. 
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Mr. Drewry. Well, I think a recently passed law would have a 
requirement for the telephone. 

Mr. Dau. Well, on some vessels that is true, yes, but ours is not 
of the type that has to. I believe it comes into passengers for hire. 

Mr. Drewry. Yes; that is right. 

Now, you mentioned insurance. How does the insurance that you 
pay as a charterer of these vessels compare with what would have to 
be paid if the vessels were inspected ? 

Mr. Dant. I don’t think there would be any difference. 

Mr. Bartierr. At this time we will be in recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed for 5 minutes. ) 

Mr. Van Pelt presided after the recess, as Mr. Bartlett was out of 
the room for a short time. 

Mr. Van Petr. The committee will be in order. 

I believe you were questioning the witness, Mr. Drewry. 

Mr..Drewry. Do the charter boats carry any passengers at all? 

Mr. Daun. No. 

Mr. Drewry. What are the characteristics of these three boats? 
Are they war surplus or the same type, or slightly different? Could 
you describe them ? 

Mr. Dautu. They are different. ‘The one ship was a Government- 
built vessel. It was what they callan A. P. C. I believe they serv- 
iced the small outlying communities with cargo. 

Mr. Drewry. For the Government? 

Mr. Dani. When the Government had them. 

Mr. Drewry. Was that the military ? 

Mr. Danu. The Army. They declared them surplus and then they 
were converted to be more adaptable to frozen fish and the milk and 
frozen meats and produce, and that is how they were converted. 

Mr. Drewery. So they were converted for this type of service they 
are presently in ? 

Mr. Dant. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And that involves a conversion that was probably 
pretty extensive ? 

Mr. Dann. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Drewry. They put in refrigeration equipment ? 

Mr. Daunt. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. I take it that the refrigeration equipment is pretty 
much topnotch to be able to handle frozen fish and also to be able 
to handle milk at the critical temperatures that it needs to be? 

Mr. Dant. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you have any idea of what the cost of the con- 
version was, or did that vary with the different boats ? 

Mr. Dau. It would vary definitely with the different boats, but 
I would say thirty or forty thousand. 

Mr. Drewry. One of them was a military boat; what were the 
other two? 

Mr. Dant. One of them, the De/pin, used to be on the run here 
20 or 30 years ago, under, I believe, Wills Navigation, which at one 
time were operating it, hauling freight to Alaska. 

Mr. Drewry. As an uninspected vessel ? 

Mr. Daut. I believe at one time it was under inspection, but the 
inspection requirements have changed considerably since then. 
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Mr. Drewry. What I am wondering is whether the main thing, or 
one major thing, that has been brought out in the course of these 
hearings is because everybody claims they want safe boats—char- 
terers certainly want them for insurance purposes, if nothing else, 
and they want their goods to get there; the people who go on as 
crew certainly want them to be safe—lI take it that the contention 
of the charterers and the owners, if they were present, is that they 
are safe and that it is the inspection laws which are not adequate—or 
not suitable to the particular type of vessels, in other words; is that 
a fair statement ? 

Mr. Dan. I think it is a fair statement. I feel that it leaves 
much to be desired, as far as the inspection laws; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. What is the maximum length of run between the 
time you pick up cargo in Seattle and the time you deliver it up 
here ¢ 

Mr. Dant. Let’s see, the maximum would be Pelican—I believe 
that is right around 950 miles, a thousand miles, roughly. 

Mr. Drewry. What speed do these boats make ¢ 

Mr. Daw. We figure a little better than 9; 1 of them makes 10; 
the other 2 average 9. 

Mr. cane y. It would take 3 or 4 days? 

Mr. Dann. Oh, yes; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And you have a crew of four? 

Mr. Dau. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And the masters, you say, do hold tickets either as 
a master or a mate‘ 

Mr. Danu. Yes. That was in general; that is, bringing in all 3 of 
them; 1 of them holds a master’s unlimited, I understand, and he is 
a pilot, and the other 2 hold mate’s 

Mr. Drewry. Well, then, it is not a requirement that they be either 
certificated or pilots ¢ 

Mr. Dan. No. 

Mr. Drewry. With the ship-to-shore telephone, radar, and the 
other equipment, particularly the machinery equipment—you used 
an analogy with the truck that was certainly a very good one; they 
don’t put engineers under the cowling of an airplane, either, out 
where the motors are. Would you think that from your experience 
in the transportation business with these boats, newer types of diesel 
machinery and newer types of controls, that it would be in order to 
modify the inspection laws ? 

Mr. Dau. Well, of course, I don’t know what would be involved 
in that sort of thing, but I feel it would be in order. 

Mr. Drewry. It would take legislation just as this does. 

Mr. Dan. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. This becomes almost private legislation, by restrict- 
ing it to co-ops, restricting it to inland waters of Alaska; it would raise 
the question of whether that type of restriction would almost forever 
foreclose a small-boat common-carrier operation in the southeastern 
area, because even as the Territory develops, if it were limited to co- 
ops, you would have to form a co-op. 

Mr. Daun. I take the position, of course, that this is an unusual 
case; in fact, 1 think we all do. You have a very good example of 
the Hyder situation, where every year they allow the Canadian boats 
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to operate into Hyder. There is nothing in the law, to my under- 
standing, that says that those boats have to be inspected to operate. 
It is assumed that they are under inspection, but there is nothing in 
the law that says they have to be. They could operate those boats 
with men that have never been on a boat before. 

Mr. Drewry. But you bring up the very point that I am talking 
about, and that is in the case of Hyder, where we suspend the coast- 
wise laws to permit Canadian vessels to go in. We are going against 
a tradition deeply rooted in American shipping laws to meet a special 
situation, but the way we are meeting it 1s on a year-to-year basis, 
in the hope that by leaving it in the year-to-year manner that if an 
American-flag carrier can ‘develop, if it becomes interested in going 
in there, then he can make his plans and know that a year from now 
he will be able to provide the service, but if legislation was limited 
without any question of time to co-ops, then that is describing a type 
of operation and it seems to me to overlook the question of the reason 
for inspection. 

Mr. Dau. Well, I think that we maintain this is a special case, 
and I think in reading the bill over, if the time comes, for example, 
that a common carrier for somebody develops some method in which 
they can operate a common carrier into these ports on a weekly basis 
for the year around, that that automatically put out what we are 
asking for. 

Mr. Drewry. In fact, from a description of your service, you pro- 
vide that. It would almost seem to lend itself to a common-carrier 
operation right now. 

Mr. Danw. Well, we provide service, yes, but I don’t think that 
we could do it under a common-carrier basis. 

Mr. Drewry. It must be the element of profit involved. 

Mr. Daut. Well, the cost of operating and the cost of changing the 
vessels—it just wouldn't be economic. If a common carrier could 
do it; actually to get down to the basic situation here, if Alaska 
Steam, who is the common carrier in this area, wanted to give the 
service that we are giving there would be no charter vessels operating. 
It is the quickest way to put the charter vessels out of business, but 
they admit they can't do it. The only way they can do it—you can’t 
take a common carrier of the knot- type ship, which is evidently the 
most economic common carrier running or they wouldn't be using it- 
you can't take them into a place like Hoonah and throw off 40 tons 
and come out. Those vessels—I don’t know what they cost to operate, 
but I would assume between 2,500 and 3,000 a day. The same thing 
happened here at Sitka with the common carriers that tried to serve 
us here, and the only economical way they could do it was to call 
in here on their way south from the westward, and that doesn’t do any 
good for the produce. Now, you take a coolroom where produce is lo 
cated and open and close the door continuously; it isn’t too long be- 
fore that produce is in poor shape. 

Mr. Drewry. Just one more question, Mr. Dahl. Do you know 
whether Alaska Steam has ever given any thought to providing this 
service which they used to—I guess they did to some extent when the 
passenger ships were operating, carried produce and other things too, 
to points such as Sitka. Do you know whether they have ever given 
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any consideration to establishing a common carrier feeder service for 
themselves ? 

Mr. Danw. Well, at one time, I believe they had what they call a 
through rate arrangement with small mail boats operating out of 
Juneau, but the economy has changed in Alaska in the last few years, 
labor costs are so high, ‘the cost of shipping cargo, putting it on and 
off a vessel, is no small item any more. It’s one- third of your income, 
unless you get into palletized crib-type cargo methods of handling. 
It is the only way to beat it, and you have other factors, such as your 
time delay. They have a vessel that costs two or three thousand dollars 
a day; they can’t be laying around a port here, for example, putting 
off 10 tons an hour, whereas the small charter-type vessels can do it. 

It is an economic restriction that has caused this charter-boat opera- 
tion to be in existence. If under the old situation, before the war when 
the Northland Co. had their little Northland running in here, Alask: 
Transportation had their 7'’aku and 7'yee, boats that were well adapted 
to this operation—the little Northland didn’t draw so much water but 
what she could go into a lot of these outlying ports, but even at that 
time they steered away from some of the outports that we call into 
because of the economic factor ; they couldn’t afford to do it. 

We are not saying that there is anything particularly wrong with 
Alaska Steam’s service. They are doing possibly the same thing that 
if we were operating, we would have to do, which is just from cost 
and expense. 

Mr. Drewry. Thank you very much, Mr. Dahl. Are there any 
further questions ¢ 

Mr. Van Pevr. Did you want these put in the record, the copies of 
these two letters ? 

Mr. Dann. I think so. 

Mr. Van Petr. There is no objection. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Dahl. 


(The following was furnished for insertion. ) 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD, 
COMMANDER, 17TH COAST GUARD DISTRICT, 


Juneau, Alaska, June 21, 1950. 
MERRITT, SUMMERS & BUCEY, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Seattle, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your appeals taken through or Office to 
the Commandant of the United States Coast Guard, dated January 5, 1950, and 
April 26, 1950, respectively, from decisions of the 17th Coast Guard District 
commander finding the motor vessel Robert Eugene (116387) in violation of 
title 46, United States Code, section 404, for carrying freight for hire without 
a valid certificate of inspection. 

The Commandant has udvised this office that the questions raised in these 
cases are similar to the questions involved in the recent case of the United 
States of America v. M/V Reefer King (249986) as decided by the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Washington. In view of this deci- 
sion you are advised that the Commandant has authorized this office to close 
our records of navigation cases 17-7 and 17-16 involving the motor vessel 
Robert Hugene and that accordingly, no further action will be taken. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH GREENSPUN, 
Rear Admiral, United States Coast Guard, 
Commander, 17th Coast Guard District. 


ISGS0— 58 14 
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UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
3TH Coast GUARD DISTRICT, 
Seattle, Wash., July 30, 1951. 
SuMMERrRS, Bucey & HOWARD, 
Seattle, Wash. 
(Attention: Mr. G. H. Bucey.) 

GENTLEMEN: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter date December 
6, 1950, transmitting a reply submitted by M. B. Dahl & Sons., Inc., respecting 
an alleged violation of title 46, United States Code, section 404, relating to the 
inspection laws of the United States on the part of the Robert Eugene, official 
number 116387, which was transmitted under date of November 21, 1950. 

In reviewing the records in this case, together with the above-mentioned reply, 
it is apparent that the Robert Lugene was at the time of the alleged violation 
under bareboat charter to various merchants of Juneau, Alaska, and it appears 
that all cargo carried at the time, including two automobiles, was owned by 
one or more of the charterers. Accordingly, therefore, no further action will 
be taken by this office with respect to case No. 17-4157 and the case can be con- 
sidered as closed. 

By direction of the Commander, 13th Coast Guard District. 

Yours truly, 
G. W. CALLBECK, 
Captain, United States Coast Guard, 
Chief, Merchant Marine Safety Division, 13th Coast Guard District. 
Mr. Van Per. Mr. Reed. Will you please identify yourself, Mr. 


Reed ¢ 
STATEMENT OF EDWIN REED, MANAGER, REED’S CASH MARKET 


Mr. Reep. My name is Edwin Reed. Iam partner in the Reed Cash 
Market and manager of the store. 

Mr. Van Pevr. And your mailing address, sir? 

Mr. Reep. Box 584. 

I am not an authority on the safety restrictions of the Coast Guard 
and I would not be able to give you any testimony on that, but this 
charter service has meant a great deal to the smaller merchants in 
Sitka, and I presume it would be true of all over southeastern Alaska, 
in that by supplementing Alaska Steam’s service with charter service, 
we naturally double the number of boats coming into port, which gives 
us more frequent service and the small boats, for example, on Alaska 
Steam’s run, we are at the end of the line, we are the last port of call 
on the boats that are operating in southeastern Alaska, and those boats 
are on the way 7, 8 sometimes 9 days—that is unusual when it is 9, 
but it isn’t unusual to be 7—with the small boats we get them up in 
about 4, so that gives us our perishable items arriving in better shape, 
because of the fact that they are a shorter time on the road. It helps 
us to reduce our inventory, because, as you know, in Alaska we have 
to carry more in the back room than we have out in front, which is the 
reverse of the merchandising policies in the States, and by bringing 
in supplies weekly we are able to reduce our back-room inventory. 

And another thing, with the charter boats it has been helpful to us 
because they usually will accept freight up to the day of sailing, which 
means that if our stormy weather or something of that kind delays 
our mail, why if we don’t have it down to the dock on the common car- 
rier by the deadline, why it is left behind until the next trip, but our 
charter carriers will attempt to get it aboard and get it to us. 

And as Mr. Ganty pointed out, his ¢ ‘company is large enough that they 
could charter their own boat and haul for themselves only. 
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Mr. Van Perr. What effect would that have on your own business 
operation, if that occurred ? 

Mr. Reep. I think it would be rather rough on me if they do that, 
because I am not large enough to charter my own boat. I have to go 
in with somebody else on it. 

As far as insurance cargo rates are concerned, we are not paying any 
more on the charter arrangements than we pay on the others for marine 
insurance, the rates are very comparable, and I believe very reasonable. 

The men who operate these boats, because of the fact that they do not 
have such large cargos to handle at a time, they are able to give a more 
personalized service on your perishable items. They can watch them 
more closely. It may seem trivial to the committee, but in the case 
of bananas and tomatoes and things of that kind, they can give them 
better storage. If the weather is cool outside, they find a warm ore 
forthem. If it is warmer and they are getting too much heat, they cs 
open them up and let some air in ‘to slow them down. The Smee 1a- 
tion on perishable items from the time they leave Seattle until they get 
to us is quite a considerable item. 

They have been able to give us regular and dependable service. 
S. P. Dahl Agency has done a fine job as far as we are concerned, 
and another point that is worthwhile, I think, from a storekeeper’ s 
standpoint, is by spacing our merchandise into the stores, getting part 
of it one week and part the next, we don’t have to have a big crew 
working one week and a small crew the next week. We are able to 
distribute our workload and we do not have to have those surplus 
employees at a time when they are not needed. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Van Petr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. How do you pay the freight for your merchandise 
when it arrives? Do you pay it to the captain of the charter boat 
when he delivers it or what ? 

Mr. Reep. We mail it to the agency—I do. 

Mr. Curtrn. Is that done every time the boat comes in or at more 
lengthy periods ? 

Mr. Rerp. I usually pay my charter charges, my proportion of the 
charter charges, currently, each vessel. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Bartuert. I have no questions. 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Reed, you 
identified yourself as a small merchant. Now, what does that include? 
Does it include clothing, per ishables ? 

Mr. Reep. No; groceries and meats mainly, and, of course, we 
usually do carry some of the side lines that you find in other stores— 
I mean supermarkets in the States—incidental nonfoods, but not very 
much. It is mostly meats and groceries. 

Mr. Drewry. So the availability of carefully controlled and ade- 
quate refrigeration machinery on the vessels is absolutely essential to 
you? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. It means a great deal to us, because we bring in 
up toa hundred cases of fresh milk at a clatter, which is not even enough 
to carry us until the next ship arrives; and if those temperatures were 
not controlled, we would be in trouble. 
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Mr. Drewry. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Van Pevr. Thank you, Mr. Reed. Mr. King, will you identify 
yourself, please ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. KING, SITKA COLD STORAGE RETAIL 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Kine. Charles A. King, of the Sitka Cold Storage Retail De- 
partment; mailing address, Box 231, Sitka. 

I would like to go back a little further, before we had the charter 
ships. I have been with the Sitka Cold Storage since 1952, before 
we had the charter ships on the run steadily. At that time we car- 
ried in the summer months, during the peak of our season, upward 
of $80,000 warehouse stock in order to be sure we could vale the 
fishing vessels, the town and the island, the rest of our business, between 
ships. 

have seen it happen several times, and it was quite frequent, when 
the whole town of Sitka didn’t have quite enough freight that the 
Alaska Steam figured that they could afford to send the boat in here, 
and, consequently, when it came the day for the arrival of the ship 
and we didn’t get any freight, we would call up Mr. Ramsay and ask 
him what happened to the boat. Well, there wasn’t enough for Sitka, 
so the ship was canceled. There will be another one in "2 weeks, _ 
consequently, we had to carry a tremendous inventory, whic h, of 
course, means higher cost of operation. 

I don’t have the figures of our cost-of-living index at that date, they 
are on record and Mr. Gasaway has those records and we have them 
in the store, but I do know that our cost of living has gone down under 
the charter system, down now to 123 percent of Seattle, Seattle based 
at 100 percent, which is in line with all of southeastern Alaska, and it 
is more equitable, the people are getting the service. Wecut our inven- 
tory down from 80,000 to 40,000, because we have a scheduled ship that 
makes that trip on schedule and there has not been any danger, in the 
last 2 years, they haven’t missed a trip completely. There was one 
time, before they remodeled the De/pin and put new engines in, that 
she did miss a day, it would take a day longer if they hit heavy weather. 
They put more modern engines in it and she is r ight on the dot. Four 
and a half days from Seattle is about the regular running time. 

Now, Alaska Steam left Seattle a week ago last F riday. I have got 
a lot of produce on her, and she isn’t in yet. It will be in tomorrow. 
That is 10 days that produce has been in that cool room, and the De/pin 
is due next Ww ednesday, and it will be here next Wednesday, so actually 
we haven't 2-week service, we have got the difference from Sunday to 
Wednesday. We don’t have weekly service, as has been brought out. 
Theoretically we do, because they leave on alternate Fridays, but it 
takes the Alaska Steam so much longer to get here, time after time, you 
never can tell what her schedule is going to be, that is how it is too many 
times. 

Now, just like this time, they will be in at 7 o’clock in the morning, | 
understand, which is 10 days from the time she left Seattle. The 
Delpin will be in the following Wednesday, 3 days later, and they both 
left Seattle just a week apart. Now, that is one feature of it. The 
other thing is the cost of living, the reason the cost of living has gone 
down considerably, is the highest thing we ship into southeastern 
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Alaska, produce. It is all cubic weight measure, cubic freight; it is 
high. A case of cabbage, a case of lettuce, things of that nature, which 
measures around 4 cubic feet, doubles in price from the wholesaler’s 
price in Seattle to our landed price here. In fact, cabbage, most of 
the year, is more than double. When it is $2.50 or $3 a case wholesale 
in Seattle, $4.15 freight, it is more than doubled, and on the Delpin our 
‘ates have been a little more reasonable, the service has been accurate 
enough or consistent enough so that we don’t have to load up, we don’t 
have that 10 days in the cool room; it gets in here in better shape, we 
can move it. 

We have reduced our overall percentage in the produce department 
a good 10 percent because we don’t have the waste. Consequently, I 
am not shipping anything on the Alaska Steam but a very little pro- 
duce, something to fill in between the boats, : and it is very little, because 
just like now, I don’t need much for 3 days, but I have been out for a 
week, the town has been out, there is no fresh produce in town, because 
there has been no boat. 

That is about all I can enlarge on that. I think the rest of it has 
been pretty well covered. I do know that it is essential that we have 
some nearer regular service, if we are going to continue an economic 
business. 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Van PE rt. re Bartlett ? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t have any questions to ask of Mr. King, but 
he mentioned the cost of living in southeastern Alaska, and an allu- 
sion was just made to that in Juneau yesterday, and the committee 
believes that it would be helpful. I would be glad to contact Mr. Al 
Anderson, manager-director of the Alaska Resources Development 
Board and ask him to supply the committee with studies that board 
has made relating to the cost of living and also ask him to include 
the last periodic survey made by the Alaska E xperimental Station of 
the University of Alaska, not for the record, of course, but for the 
file. It might be helpful next winter. 

Mr. Van Petr. I think that it would; yes. 

Mr. Kina. There is one question that I would like to bring up for 
the record. 

Mr. Van Pevt. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. This gentleman here asked a question of Mr. Dahl as 
to whether or not the Alaska Steam had made any effort about getting 
small boats and servicing southeastern Alaska. I had the opportunity 
to ask Mr. Duryea, the traffic manager of Alaska Steam, that very 
question. We were arguing the question then of the small boats. 

When we had the Northland we had good transportation, and after 
that went off, it was sporadic; it just looked to us like at the whim of 
the company. I asked him then why he couldn’t get these small 
boats. If the charter boats could do it, why couldn’t “Alaska Steam ? 
Why couldn’t Alaska Steam put on a small boat and give us that accu- 

rate service? He said they couldn’t acquire the boats, they weren’t 
available. That was the answer I got from Mr. Duryea 

Mr. VAN Petr. Any questions, Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. King, I want to ask you one question, which I 
probably should have asked of Mr. Dahl, but perhaps you can answer 
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it. These boats, the De/pin and the other two, do they operate inside 
exclusively or do they operate out in the ocean ? 

Mr. Kine. To my knowledge, they operate inside. 

Mr. Drewry. Is that correct, Mr. Dahl? 

Mr. Dau. That is correct in almost every instance, with the excep- 
tion of the time in the winter when you have in the Lynn Canal what 
we call a Taku wind blowing. Then it is calm coming up the outside, 
because you are in the lee, whereas if you go on the inside you will ice 
down. So in cases like that, it is quicker coming on the outside, past 
Ketchikan and on out. 

Mr. Drewry. That answers that. In line with what Mr. Bartlett 
mentioned for the committee file, it would seem to me that unless the 
material is too voluminous, Mr. Delegate, that it would be desirable for 
the record to have that. 

Mr. Barrierr. It might well be so. The record may be voluminous 
in toto, but the necessary excerpts can be made which would relate 
directly to the cost of living in the various communities, without over- 
burdening the record. 

Mr. Drewry. I think it is a rather interesting and important point 
that could be developed with the official figures. 

Mr. Barrterr. I will see Mr. Anderson then, and we will get that 
for the record. 

Mr. Van Petr. Right. 

Mr. Drewry. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Van Petr. Thank you very much, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Thank you. 

Mr. Van Petr. Are there any further witnesses on the transporta- 
tion problem? If not, we will proceed to bill 8459 pertaining to the 
White Act, and I believe I should state at this time that was intro 
duced at the request of the administration on July 1, 1957, and that 
no hearings have been held by the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee on it. I merely state that because at several of our 
hearings some of the interested parties have questioned us and we have 
not heard from the departments for reasons pertaining to various 
sections of the bill. 

So, Mr. Olson, would you please come forward. Please be seated, 
Mr. Olson, and give your name and mailing address. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. OLSON, PRESIDENT, SITKA ALASKA 
NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. Orson. I am Charles W. Olson, local president of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood, and our mayor asked me to represent the people 
in our village and community. 

Mr. Bartierr. How do you spell your name? 

Mr. Otson. O-1]-s-o-n. 

Mr. Curtin. Would you give your mailing address, sir ? 

Mr. Orson. Box 643. Sitka. 

Mr. Van Petr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Orson. On the bill here, the first part that you have where it is 
the closure period, we understand from your bill here that the closed 
period now is rigid, from Saturday until Monday, a 36-hour closed 
period, and the provision in the bill is to have that become flexible; 
in other words, if the escapement of this one particular stream amounts 
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to 50 percent, then the Fish and Wildlife agent in the vicinity is given 
power to change that closed period? I mean, in other words, the 50 
percent is gone and there is a new bunch of fish moving in, say Friday 
night, just when the ¢ losing period comes up. What you want is that 
they can open the fishing again ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, may I ¢ 

Mr. Van Petr. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Charley, we don’t know whether it would be the 
local agent or the Juneau agent or the Washington agent. I think 
that it why Mr. Van Pelt mentioned the fact that we haven’t had hear- 
ings on this bill, so we haven’t had the Interior Department explain 
all the details. We don’t know who would have the responsibility 
there. 

Mr. Drewry. We only know that it is claimed to produce flexibility, 
but as to just how that flexibility is going to be accomplished, we don’t 
know that. 

Mr. Otson. Well, in talking it over, we have come to the under- 
standing that the agent in the field would be the one to refer to, to 
go ahead and do it, and then send the report in to Washington. That 
is our understanding. It has not been really explained. 

Mr. Bartterr. Isthat your desire ? 

Mr. Orson. I don’t think—for me, I don’t think I can make that 
statement, that it is our desire for the agent in the field. When I got 
the bill our fishermen were all out fishing and if it would be all right. 
we could write up a statement for you and mail it in. 

Mr. Van Petr. We would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Otson. I don’t think I could go one way or the other right now, 
but we could have a meeting of our ‘local group and send you a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Van Petr. Would a period of 30 days be ample time for you? 

Mr. Otson. Yes,sir. I think wecan catch it in a week. 

I think on that one section that was all we had. Is it all right to go 
to another section ¢ 

Mr. VAN Perr. Yes; sure. 

Mr. Orson. We have on here section 4 of page 4, section 4 of your 
act of 1934. Now, does this apply: “It shall be unlawful to fish or 
take or kill any salmon of any species or by any means except by hand 
rod, spear, or gaff in any of the creeks, streams, or rivers of Alaska” ? 
On your report here it omits the gaff, hand rod, and spear, which we 
usually have in our area. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Right in there, “or by any means, 
eliminate that, I would assume. 

Mr. Orson. It would eliminate the hand gaff? 

Mr. Van Petr. Yes. 

Mr. Orson. The thing is, in our native economy, among our people 
in the village here alone—I am speaking for the village of Sitka—we 
have around 45 persons in the village and 6 people in the cottages that 
depend on smoked fish and canned fish taken from the stream by these 
methods. Most of these people are elderly people that, you know, are 
generally unfit for labor or working out. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, we have had some testimony, Mr. Olson, with 
regard to snagging, and several of the witnesses seemed to favor elim- 
inating the snagging provisions because of the excessive loss which 
it created in wounding fish so that they were lost entirely. 


” which would 
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Mr. Ouson. Yes, sir. We are not in favor of that either, but the 
gaff hook and spear, which nobody uses, but generally hand gaff, we 
would like to have that contained in that or kept in that for that 
reason, that these people are, to some extent, dependent upon that fish 
to supplement their regular diet. 

Mr. Van Petr. In your experience or associations throughout the 
Territory, would that be the same with folks in other areas of the 
Territory ? 

Mr. Otson. In the southeastern, I would say “Yes 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the chairman permit me? 

Mr. Van Petr. Yes. 

Mr. Barttetr. Charley, you will notice that this provision goes only 
against commercial use of the fish so taken. 

“Mr. Ouson. Yes. 

Mr. Barrtertr. So it would not, as far as we can determine—this 
came up at hearings elsewhere, at Wrangell—so far as we could deter- 
mine, it would not prohibit the taking by the old people, but we intend 
to find out more about that when the Department of the Interior tes- 
tifies on the bill in Washington. 

Mr. Otson. We feared since it was left out here that it would be 
left out altogether and we would like to have it the same as the other. 

Mr. Barrierr. In reference to the people you are talking about, you 
are not particularly interested in their being able to take these fish for 
commercial use, but for their personal use ? 

Mr. Orson. Yes, sir; and not only the old people—— 

Mr. Bartierr. Anyone. 

Mr. Orson. Yes. And we figured out down here that the average 
person for his family takes in canned and smoked fish a hundred and 
fifty fish, and in connection with that, Redoubt Bay has been a very 
good source of red salmon, but since they have put the weir in there 
in 1955, they have shut us out completely; in other words, the only 
place you can get fish is right at the weir, and the Government stopped 
that altogether and we have never been able to get personal fish there, 
and it is quite a few of the local people there. 

Mr. Van Petr. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Olson ? 

Mr. Orson. Well, I guess about the only thing I can add is in con- 
nection with this personal use; I am speaking for the natives of 
Alaska, and we claim, and a lot of people doubt it, that we own the 
streams in Alaska. In other words, certain definite families own defi- 
nite streams where they take their fish from. Like in Redoubt, that 
belonged to the Wolf Tribe, and others are allowed only on request or 
permission, and that is the reason for our personal use, rod and spear. 

Mr. VaN Petr. Mr. Curtin, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Van Perr. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. No questions. 

Mr. Van Perr. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Drewry. I have no questions, but I just want to reaffirm that 
the committee would be very happy when your colleagues get back 
from fishing if you would send in a written statement with all the 
detailed points that you want to make so we will have it before us. 
We have held no hearings on this bill except in the past few days here 
in southeastern Alaska; so, as Mr. Bartlett says, we won’t know what 
the Interior Department means until we have had a chance to cross- 
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examine them. So anything you want to say, be sure to give us a good, 
clear criticism of it, and don’t pull any pune hes. 

Mr. Otson. That would take in both the sections that we talked 
about ? 

*Mr. Drewry. Yes; the whole bill. 

Mr. Ouson. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Thank you—unless you have something more, Mr. 
Olson ? 

Mr. Otson. I don’t believe I have. 

Mr. Van Per. Thank you very much, and we will be looking for- 
ward to your statement. 

Mr. Otson. Thank you. 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs, will you identify yourself 
for the clerk and give your mailing address, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MARK JACOBS, JR., FISHERMAN, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. Jacorns. My name is Mark Jacobs, Jr., box 625, Sitka, Alaska, 
and Iam a fisherman. I am a fisherman, one of them that is looking 
for work in town, and I am not out fishing at this time, but the 
majority of the fishermen are out on the f fishing ground at the present 
time, and that is the reason you don’t see any fishermen here. 

I am a fairly young man, and I have looked to the fishing industry 
as my future occupation, but as the fishing is going at ‘the present 
time, it seems like fishing has no future, and, therefore, I am con- 
cerned on what bills are passed on the fisheries. 

I have not seen the bill nor have I had any access to the bill that 
is now discussed until this morning. This closure period, I think in 
the past the fish department, or the Fish and Wildlife Service, has 
the authority to close and open as they pleased, until the case of Steve 
Hotch. When Steve Hotch’s case came up and then they had a ruling 
that it had to be in the Federal registration for a certain length of 
time before it became effective, and. now this bill here provides that 
it is to be flexible, that the minimum is 36 hours per week and that 
the Department of the Interior has not yet classified that, if I under- 
stand that correctly. 

Mr. Van Pett. That is correct. 

Mr. Jacozs. And after you determine that, the Department of the 
Interior will vest that right in some person in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to open and close the season as he pleases; is that correct? 

Mr. Van Pett. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoss. I can’t speak directly until we have a meeting with 
the other fishermen and we study this bill more carefully, and after 
that we can send you a written statement; therefore, I think I would 
leave that alone. 

Mr. Van Petr. Yes. 

Mr. Jacons. And give more time to study that. On the personal 
use, for instance, I think that some agents in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service have misinterpreted some of the regulations. I will give you 
one instance of what happened last summer. In Sitka Bay over in 
Chatham, Alaska, they had a creek watchman that stopped all nativ es 
from taking fish from the creek. I believe the regulation reads that 
within 48 hours before or after the closure that it is forbidden to 
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take fish by means of a gill net or other commercial fishing, but it is 
not forbidden to take fish by gaff. This watchman had followed some 
of the natives up the river and forbid them to take fish. 

I never had the experience with this Fish and Wildlife Service 
agent; that was at Chatham, Alaska. What I am concerned with is 
our aboriginal rights for taking fish. I believe that we are entitled 
to take fish for personal use regs yardless of whether the season is open 
or closed, because we don’t take enough fish that will amount to any- 
thing for commercial purposes, but for personal use, and I believe 
we should keep and retain that right to take fish for personal use. 

Mr. Curtin. May I interrupt at that point? You are speaking 
now of certain rights given the Indian tribes by special treaty w ith 
the United States, are you not, rather than any particular laws re- 
lating to fishing in general ? 

Mr. Jacons. W ell, in your reference to treaties, regardless of treaty 
or not, I still think that I have a right, because from time immemorial 
my people have taken fish from the creeks and I claim that right. 

Mr. Curtin. Well, I mean, is your right based on usage or is it 
based on a special treaty made with your tribe and the United States, 
or a regulation under present fishing laws? From what do you and 
your tribe claim the right, which source ¢ 

Mr. Jacons. This incident that took place in Chatham, it gives me 
a definite concern, because if we lose that right because the Fish and 
Wildlife says within 48 hours or 48 hours afterward, before or after 
the closed season, that I am forbidden to take fish—now if I am out 
tishing, say 5 days a week, and the fish has been so poor in the past 
few years I have to supplement my table with something else. I 
am a young man, I have four children, and my income has not been 
up to the normal present-day standards and, therefore, I usually 
have to live off the beach or supplement my table with anything 
that I can get, like, say the hunting season is open, maybe I can dig 
clams or maybe I can get fish from the creek, and if I happen to lose 
that right—now this section here refers to the shellfish, and I would 
like a bill to guarantee that none of those rights would be taken 
away from me. 

Mr. Van Petr. Not only for yourself, but for others ? 

Mr. JAcons. Yes. 

Mr. Van Pex. I am wondering, Mr. Bartlett, due to the fact that 
there has not been, or maybe you have distributed some copies of 
these bills—if we shouldn’t make this statement: That anyone that 
is interested in getting a copy, if they would write to your office? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Yes. In explanation of that, I might say that we 
sent out copies of this bill, as we do with all bills regarding Alaska, 
fairly widely, but, of course, you can’t reach everyone who might 
be interested in it; however, if you, Mark, or anyone else is interested 
in this or any other bill, requests to my office will bring it to you 
promptly. 

Mr. Jacozs. My dad gets copies of almost every bill that you send 
him, and right now he is out of town and he has been gone for some- 
time, and I know a lot of those bills are in his files, but as you know, 
I have to respect his property and I can’t open his mail; for that 
reason I have had no access to copies of this bill until this morning. 
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Mr. Van Petr. If at any time you or others that you are acquainted 
with should want a copy, if you will just address a postcard to the 
Delegate, he will take care of it, I am sure. Any questions, Mr. 
Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Van Perr. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartierr. Going back to that 36-hour closed period weekly, 
the law now says that ‘that closure shall start on Saturday evening 
and end on Monday morning. It is inflexible, and my understand- 
ing is that the Interior Department says in this proposed amend- 
ment that it might be better for the fishery if they could shift that 
day from W ednesd: ay evening to Friday morning, if the conditions 
seem to indicate. I can see that there might be certain advantages 
there, but again, as we have all been telling you, we want to hear 
more about what the Interior Department has in mind. 

Now, I want to make a statement rather than ask a question regard- 
ing this section 4 on page 4. As I read it, it has to do with commercial 
fishing entirely, but I want to tell you, Mark, that I am gravely con- 
cerned about any | administrative action that might diminish the right 
of the natives to take fish for personal use, and I think there has been 
in recent years, in many sections of Alaska, an encroachment of that 
right. 

‘T recall particularly a situation at Bristol Bay where they were 
packing hundreds of thousands of fish in a cannery right in town, and 
the Eskimo people were required to go 20 miles away to take the fish for 
their personal use. There is a danger, of course, which we can all rec- 
ognize, that there might be wholesale fis ching ostensibly for personal 
use, but the fish would then reach commercial channels, but I think 
that is a policing job on the part of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and, 
of course, the easy way is to prohibit the natives from having the 
right to take the fish for personal use. That is not, in my opinion, 
the just way to do it, and I am sure that I can speak for the entire 
group in saying that we will be alert to that interest of yours, and we 
will examine very carefully the Interior Department witnesses when 
the bill comes on for hearing in Washington next winter. 

Mr. VAN Petr. = | Ascniagees Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Jacobs, what is the total native population in the 
Sitka area ? 

Mr. Jacons. I have no idea. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, just roughly. 

Mr. Jacoss. Well, counting the children and all—— 

Mr. Drewry. Three or four hundred ? 

Mr. Bartietr. Could you give that answer, Mr. Olson? 

Mr. Oxson. On going through the village, I estimated between 250 
and 270. 

Mr. Drewry. And either you, Mr. Jacobs, or you, Mr. Olson, men- 
tioned the requirements for the taking of fish by the natives at about 
150 fish for personal use ? 

Mr. Otson. Something like that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. That isan annual average? 

Mr. Ouson. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. So would that be average consumption of 150 fish per 
person, or would that be 150 fish taken by, say, you, for your family ? 

Mr. Orson. One hundred and fifty fish for the family. 
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Mr. Drewry. That would be 150 for the family, so if there were 5 
in the family, that would be—whatever 5 goes into 150. 

Mr. Orson. Yes, sir; canned and smoked; that is a low estimate. 

Mr. Drewry. Has there been any practice in this area for the natives 
to gaff or otherwise take fish for commercial purposes in the streams, 
to sell? 

Mr. Oxson. No, sir. M 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Van Petr. Thank you, Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mark. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Are there any further witnesses? If not, the sub- 
committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned at 1:15 p. m., to meet Sep- 
tember 30 at 9 a. m. in Cordova.) 
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Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Cordova, Alaska. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met at 
9 a. m., pursuant to call, in the Elks Hall, Cordova, Alaska. Delegate 
E. L. Bartlett, Alaska, presided. 

Members of Congress present were William K. Van Pelt of Wis- 
consin and Willard S. Curtin of Pennsylvania. 

Staff members present were John M. Drewry, chief counsel of the 
committee, and William Bernard Winfield, chief clerk of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Barrierr. The committee will come to order. 

This is the special Alaska subcommittee named by Chairman Bonner 
of North Carolina, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, House 
of Representatives, and I should like the privilege of introducing the 
members of the committee and the staff members who are here in 
Cordova on this beautiful morning of September 30. 

Congressman Van Pelt of Wisconsin, and on my left is Congress- 
man Curtin of Pennsylvania. On the far right is the clerk of the 
committee, Bernard Winfield, and on my immediate right, John 
Drewry, chief counsel of the committee, and recording this testimony 
in Cordova and elsewhere in Alaska is Mrs. Patricia Wood of Juneau. 


In announcing these Alaska hearings, Chairman Bonner had this to 
say: 











The problems of Alaska have always been of special interest to this committee. 
In view of the great distances involved, we feel it is important that the commit- 
tee periodically visit the Territory in order to give the people of Alaska an 
opportunity to discuss their problems with us, which they could not do as fully 
if hearings were confined to Washington. I feel it is especially desirable that 
these hearings be held at this time. It has been several years since members of 
this committee have been able to arrange an Alaskan visit, and we are well 
uware of the changes and developments which have occurred. 













The committee opened hearings at Ketchikan and subsequently has 
had further testimony taken at Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, Sitka, 
and now we are at Cordova and from here we are going on to Anchor- 
age and to Kodiak for further hearings. It has been 8 years since a 
subc ‘ommittee of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries C ommittee, which 
has important areas of jurisdiction in Alaska, has been in the Terri- 
tory. In addition to considering specific legislation before the com- 
mittee, this trip will give its members who are here, and the ones who 
did not come, through the reports to be issued, a more up-to-date 
knowledge of Alaska, which I assure you and which I know you are 
aware of, will be continually helpful to the Territory. 
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Now, we are here specifics illy in consideration of proposed legisla- 
tion to Ww aive certain Coast Guard inspection requirements for charter 
service. I might name two bills in this connection by number. They 
are H. R. 8807, and S S. 1798, the latter having been passed by the United 
States Senate. As a matter of fact, so far as we have been able to 
determine, this charter boat service is not an issue west of Juneau, 
although we were informed that it is of very considerable consequence 
in all the ports, large and small, in southeastern Alaska. It has no 
present application to westward Alaska, of which we are aware, and 
I say that because hearings were also held in Washington earlier in the 
year on this subject and there was no testimony from this section of 
the countr y, hor any interest expressed in the matter. 

Now, there are also bills before the committee relating to proposed 
amendments in the White Fishing Act of 1924. Specifically, there is 
a bill, H. R. 8459, which was introduced by Mr. Bonner on July 1, 
last, in response to an executive communication, which means that 
this is a bill proposed by the administration, namely, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, cleared by the Bureau of the Budget, and sent 
to Congress with the hope that it will be enacted. Several changes in 
the White Act are proposed in that measure. Subsection (a) of 
section 1 of that bill, relating to the 50-percent escapement require- 
ment, was lifted bodily from H. R. 8459, reintroduced as a separate 
bill, and passed by the Congress and signed into law by the President. 
That was done because it was urgently ‘suggested by the State Depart- 
ment that that escapement requirement should be eliminated before 
the forthcoming November meeting of the North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission, but the other proposals in the bill are still before us, and 
the committee will be glad to hear testimony from anyone here on 
that precise bill or any other matter that you may care to discuss 
with us. 

At the outset, I wonder if we might have a show of hands and a 
naming of names so we will know how many witnesses are to be heard 
this morning, so we can allocate the time accordingly, since we are 
required to leave for Anchorage on the westbound plane around noon. 

Who desires to be heard? Mr. Duncan, Mr. Jansen, Mr. Myer, 
Mr. Rozansti. Anyone else? 

Well, Mr. Duncan, since I first saw your hand, will you care to come 
forward at this time, take this chair, and seat yourself and identify 
yourself ? 


STATEMENT OF LEROY H. DUNCAN, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Duncan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am Leroy H. Duncan, Cordova, Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. What is your mailing address, Mr. Duncan? 

Mr. Duncan. Box 192, Cordova. 

Mr. Bartierr. And upon a subject do you want to speak ! 

Mr. Duncan. I would like to speak on these fisheries for a few min- 
utes, if I may, and we all know the policy that the Fish and Wildlife 
had of escapement, 50-50, has proved to be a total loss, so far as our 
fisheries are concerned, and new legislation has been adopted, but I 
can’t feel that this is the remedy. If you make a graph of our fisheries 
over the fifty-odd years that the Fish and W ildlife have had control 
of them, you will find that they come on, steadily dec ‘lining until the 
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last 30 years it is dropping very rapidly to the corner. In other 
words, regardless of what is done in esc capement, I don’t think there 
will be a cannery operating in Alaska in 10 more years. Now, that 
may be making a very broad statement, but I believe the facts will 
justify that statement. 

Now, when you go back over the years, you will find that there 
were rel: atively few predators in this country at the turn of the 
century, that is in the way of mammals, and the native population 
in this country had kept the trout population very well thinned out. 
Also, other predators, such as seagulls, and since the native has been 
curtailed in his efforts and his number has been lessening all the 
time, these predators, especially the fur-seal herd under Government 
protection and supervision, have increased at an alarming rate. Now, 
few people have ever stopped to figure what these predators will 
consume in the way of food in a year’s time. The fur-seal aoe 
basing this on the findings of research done between 1933 and 1935 
by the Fish and Wildlife, will consume approximately one- fifteenth 
of their weight daily, or if you want to figure it out in tons, it would 
fill two strings of boxcars reaching from San Francisco to New York 
that are consumed by the Pribilof fur-seal herd alone. It is enough 
food to feed the entire State of New York during the same period 
of time. At 10 cents a pound, it would mean that has a value of 
$3,650 million, and every pound of that is food that is fit for human 
consumption. 

These fur seals are not scavengers. You have a sea-lion herd, 
which under the Magnuson committee report has reached proportions 
some have estimated as high as a million and a half. The weight 
of that herd compared with the fur-seal herd is almost identical 
and their diet is practically the same. 

Now, when you figure these things out, and realize that there is no 
curtailment being made of these predators—it doesn’t make any 
difference how much escapement you make, the end is inevitable in 
avery few years. 

Last year in Bristol Bay there was esc apement of some 10 million 
siulmon. ‘There was estimated 3 years ago 5 million fur seals in the 
Pribilofs. That would be just exactly 2 salmon per fur seal, and it 
wouldn’t feed them for 1 day. Now, that is the few fish that got 
through that tremendous herd out there that is scattered over an 
area approximately 500 miles in diameter. Take a look at your 
Pribilofs and see how much of that north water, and how much of 
that neck, that strait that comes into Bristol Bay and the Bering 
Sea, is covered by that herd. In addition to that you have probably 
a half million sea lions in the Aleutian Islands whose activities are 
identical. 

Now, you have your trout population which is another item. Few 
people realize the extent of the damage they do, but the fact was, not 
too many years ago, there were sever ‘al thousand families in the Terri- 
tory at the turn of the century who were living to a large extent dur- 
ing the winter off the trout. Now these trout, regardless of what 
species of trout they may be, they live off the salmon eggs and the 
fingerlings to a large extent. Now, I had a native tell me, from 
Iliamna, that his family used to take about 10,000 trout each year. 
He has found as many as 85 fingerling salmon in 1 trout. Now, the 
idea is this, that the native in my opinion, was nature’s balance. He: 
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has been eliminated. In addition to this, predators to a large ex- 
tent have been protected by the Federal Government of the U oa 
States—seagulls, trout, bear, sea lions at one time, beluga whale a 
one time, and your fur seal for the past forty- odd years. 

This is the problem—it is the control of predators. Now, I wrote 
some articles here a few years ago in which I asked Congress that 
they should destroy that fur- seal herd and all these other ‘pred: itors 
as far as possible. They have no value other than for a few fur-seal 
skins that they get off them, that is all, and the fact that they eat so 
much of this food and all of it edible for human beings is in itself 
a ridiculous thing. You might just as well build up a buffalo herd in 
the western plains to destroy the farmers and ranchers of that country, 
because the protein harvest per acre in our coastline here is very much 
greater than that of any agricultural area in the United States, per 
acre, and this food, we are going to need it within 50 years and need 
it desperately, there is no question about it, and to destroy this now isa 
crime. 

Now, there is another thing too, that I would like to say before I 
close, and that is, we here in Alaska in the years past have shared our 
fisheries with the outside fishermen and other workers. For the last 
3 years the Bristol Bay area has been declared a disaster area, because 
the people there didn't have the work, didn’t have the fish to cate h, 
and at the same time, outside fishermen have been coming into this 
country by the thousand each year, cannery workers, tender workers, 
trapmen, clam diggers, crab fishermen—everything coming in here 
and taking this product away from our people here. At the same time 
the Government will turn around and have to be feeding them in the 
winter. Last winter parts of southeastern were also declared a dis- 
aster area. This year the entire coast of Alaska will be declared a dis- 
aster area; unless they do, a lot of people up here are going to be very 
hungry. 

Now, I wanted to show you something about your ese oe, under 
the 50-50 deal the Fish and Wildlife had. They claim that a salmon 
lays something like 6,000 to 8,000 eggs, and of that number ‘thee iS 
only about 400 of them ever hatch, is permitted to hatch, and out of the 
400 about 10 percent live to get to salt water and about 10 percent live 
to get back to fresh water, or 4 out of approximately 6,000. The 
cause of this is predators, in my opinion, right from the start—sea- 
gulls, trout, everything else, on the eggs, later on going into the 
fingerlings, and then in the mature salmon when the *y come back, and 
all these things are what destroy our salmon. 

Now, I think out of that say 5,996 eggs that should be producing 
salmon, we can salvage a lot more  thein ‘4 salmon, providing we get a 
little predator control, and 1 respectfully request that the Congress 
of the United States make it the first order of business, to start protect- 
ing this industry. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Van Pelt / 

Mr. Van PEt. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. How do the hair seal enter into the picture? 

Mr. Duncan. The hair seal is exactly identical with the fur seal. 
They estimate, I think, something like 500,000 of them along the Alaska 
coast. 
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Mr. Curtin. Well, the fur seal has a commercial value, but I under- 
stand the hair seal does not ; is that your understanding ? 

Mr. Duncan. The fur seal has this value: its skin is worth prob- 
ably $30 to $40 on the market, but by the time the Government figures 
the actual expense it has on taking that skin, if they would figure it, 
it probably would leave them in the red. I think this year there were 
a hundred thousand skins taken. 

Mr. Curtin. Do you feel that the hair seal herd should be elim- 
inated too? 

Mr. Duncan. Every one of them, yes, sir, as far as possible; hair 
seal, the beluga whale, the sea lion and the fur seal. Now fur seal is 
protected by international treaty, but I don’t think Russia or Japan 
or Canada are too hot about that treaty, because the Japs, at least, 
have been killing them for years, regardless of treaty. 

Mr. Curtin. How about the trout? Is there any particular type 
of trout you think is especially dangerous? 

Mr. Duncan. The habits of all trout are dangerous. If you are 
going to feed rainbow trout you use salmon eggs, the same with all 
the rest of them, but here is one thing I wanted to bring out, if you 
will pardon me—there is what you might call a scientific approach to 
this, which was carried on originally by, I think, Dr. Donaldson of 
the University of Washington, on trout, and that was to take these 
trout and they select trout for breeding, but first they clean all these 
lakes and rivers with poison that they are going to place them in, then 
they refertilize these and supply food for them and take the selected 
trout fingerling and put them in there. This way they have raised 
the size, and the rate of loss among them is relatively small and the 
size of these have been raised from an average of a pound and a pound 
and a half to 5 to 7 pounds in size, and they feel that much the same 
results can be obtained from our salmon, but the idea is that if you 
did approach the problem in that respect, in that way, they would 
naturally kill off the trout when they cleaned out these creeks and 
rivers and lakes, that would be done especially. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are you a commercial fisherman, Mr. Duncan ? 

Mr. Duncan. I fished for quite a few years, but not recently. 

Mr. Bartierr. You would believe, then, in eradicating, killing off, 
all the fur seals too? 

Mr. Duncan. Certainly. 

Mr. Bartierr. Let me ask you this: have you had an opportunity 
to study H. R. 8459, and if so, would you favor its enactment? 

Mr. Duncan. I have no knowledge of that law. 

Mr. Bartietr. Right Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. On this poisoning system, that would mean that for 
a period of time there would be absolutely no activity in that par- 
ticular stream or lake; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Duncan. As I understand it, there is a period of time until 
after the waters have flushed the poison out of these lakes and streams 
and then—of course, there is one thing about this, it is necessary to 
have salmon hatcheries, as they found it was necessary to have trout 
hatcheries, because this poison will kill all of your salmon fingerlings 
in those waters. They have got to be replaced by fingerlings from 
these hatcheries, but once they are put in there, and these waters are 
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clean, these salmon grow at an enormous rate and there is a very small 
loss. 

Mr. Drewry. What I was trying to get clear in my mind was just 
how much loss of time would it mean? Would it be a year, or would 
it be a whole life cycle or could you do it in one season ¢ 

Mr. Duncan. No: as far as I can understand it, it is a relatively 
short period of time, about 2 or 3 months providing, you know, that 
there is rain so as to flush out these lakes and rivers. That is all that 
has to be done, is to empty this water out and the dead fish in there 
and one thing and another, and put in fresh water. 

Mr. Drewry. Then from there it would take the life cycle only 
of that particular salmon to determine whether the thing was effective 
or not ¢ 

Mr. Duncan. That’s right, but they say—now, this is from the 
Magnuson report and you have probably read that—but they claim, 
icons what Dr. Donaldson has done, and their opinion is, as I gather ed 

, that it would be entirely feasible to work the salmon along the 
same lines as they have worked the trout and that it would be very 
effective and it would kill off all these inside predators. You see, there 
is lots of fish, small marine life, in these inside w aters that do not 
eat the salmon or the spawn or the eggs, but what they do is to eat 
up the fresh-water plankton and other minute marine life on which 
the salmon has got to exist, and in that way they are just as much of a 
detriment to the existence of the salmon as if they were eating the 
salmon themselves. 

Mr. Drewry. On these, as you say, outside predators, the sea gulls 
and the seals, what would be the method of eliminating them ? 

Mr. Duncan. Well, I will tell you, that would be up to people who 
have had experience in it. Now, the Canadians have had a lot of 
success in eliminating these predators and I don’t know exactly what 
systems they have devised so that they can get the results, but I 
imagine if you wanted to salvage anything from them you could bring 
in a bunch of ships in here with reduction plants on them and prob- 
ably use poison gas or you could bomb them or you could dynamite 
them, ¢ or you could maybe drag them, as I understand the Canadians 
did in some places in the Fraser, and that w ay you could salvage 
the carcasses and render them out and get at least the oil and meal 
from them. That would be possible, and it might be a paying propo- 
sition, I don’t know, but the idea is, the immense value of these 
salmon fisheries alone should never be jeopardized by the existence 
of such a thing as these mammals, who have absolutely no edible value 
to the human, because, as I said, in 50 years from today the United 
States is going to be forced to import protein food at our present rate 
of population growth. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, I believe there is a Senate bill that goes into the 
subject of predator control, and while it has not been introduced in 
the House yet, we are a little ignorant on it, but I understand—if I 
remember correctly—it calls for putting a bounty on the killing of 
the predators. Do you think that would be a generally effective 
device ? 

Mr. Duncan. I don’t know, but I read the report of the committee 
on this and I took issue with Mr. Magnuson last winter when I was 
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in Washington on this same thing, because in this report he didn’t 
include the fur seal as a predator and that fur seal has definitely 
destroyed, has been directly responsible, for the destruction of all the 
fisheries, not only of Bristol Bay, but of the Kuskokwim, the Yukon, 
and other smaller rivers in that area, but few people realize the extent 
of those fisheries, simply because it. was never fished. 

Now, to give you some idea of the extent of those fisheries in the 
Y ukon, 20 years ago there was a man that I had a great confidence 
in. His name was John Ost, and he had the mail contract between 
Nome and the upper Yukon points, and he and his father, who was 
a missionary up there, were down near the mouth of the Y ukon with 
a powerboat. When they started up the river, they ran into one of 
these schools of salmon going up. Now, the Yukon there is several 
miles wide, but this school of salmon, they were kicking the salmon 
up with the wheel of the boat, so they turned around and went back 
and tied up, and it took 414 days for that 1 run of salmon to go 
by, to give you some idea of the immensity of those salmon a few 
years ago, and today there isn’t enough salmon up there to feed the 
people along that river. They have petitioned to Congress to close 
two little canneries down at the mouth of the river. They were al- 
lowed 50,000 fish and they have not put up that 50,000 fish in several 
years, to give you some idea of the destruction that has gone on out 
there in the past 25 or 30 years. When these fur seals have reached 
the place, combined with other predators, of where they can consume 
these salmon as fast as they come into the waters, that gives you an 
idea. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Duncan, did you talk to Senator Magnuson 
about the fur seal ¢ 

Mr. Duncan. I asked him about that. “Well,” he says, “probably 
in later legislation something can be done about it,” but I tried to 
point out to him there isn’t time for later legislation if we want to 
save these fisheries, because you can take and make that graph your- 
self, I have made one a couple of years ago, and it shows you very 
definitely the trend of our fisheries, our loss, and it is only a question 
of not to exceed 10 years and there will be no salmon left in Alaska. 
I don’t know what they say, unless you get rid of the predators 

Mr. Barrierr. Any further questions, Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Pur. No. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Dunean. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you. 

Mr. Barriterr. While Mr. Jansen is coming forward, let me state 
it is the policy of the committee that anyone who does not testify 
in person for any reason whatsoever, perhaps because of inability 
to be here, will have 30 days in which to file a written statement for 
incorporation in the record, and that statement may be mailed to the 
committee in Washington, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee, in care of Mr. Winfield or Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Jansen. Dick, will you please identify yourself and give your 
mailing address ? 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD JANSEN, SECRETARY, CORDOVA 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jansen. Richard Jansen, Box 505, Cordova, Alaska. Pres- 
ently I am secretary of the Cordova Marketing Association, and to 
start with 

Mr. Barrierr. May I interrupt there? Does that have any other 
connection with any other group of fishermen in the area, Mr. Jan- 
sen—the association ? 

Mr. Jansen. No; the association is a group of local fishermen who 
market fish through the association. 

Mr. Bartierr. Right. 

Mr. JANSEN. W hich I am sec retary of presently, and to start with, 
seeing that our previous speaker spoke of predator control, I would 
like to put myself on record as favoring Senator Magnuson’ s bill on 
predator control, as I believe this is a step in the right direction. To 
make it brief, I will put myself on record as favoring Senator Mag- 
nuson’s bill. 

In this bill, H. R. 8459, to start with, I would like to suggest that 
all regulatory measures that are incorporated within this “bill be so 
constructed so that regulations can be made by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries at the closest office to the fishing ground where it 
applies, such as your 36 hours closure be amended from the White 
Act to make it 36 hours closure, that it is proposed to leave it up to 
the Secretary of the Department of Interior to regulate the weekly 
closures with a minimum of 36 hours, which is practic ally what we 
have now, because we have a 36-hour closure and then the Bureau 
comes along and adds more closures as they see fit, so I think 

Mr. Barrierr. May I interrupt you, Dick? Doesn’t that section 
provide that instead of having an inflexible 36-hour closure period 
starting Saturday evening and « extending until Monday morning, the 
Fish and Wildlife may have that 36- hour period at any time duri ing 
the week, to make it more flexible ? 

Mr. JANSEN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Bartterr. Do you favor that or not? 

Mr. JAnsEN. Yes; I favor that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, Dick, one more interruption before you go 
ahead—who makes the deci isions now if closing is to be extended or 
curtailed—is it the local man, is it Juneau, or is it Washington ? 

Mr. Jansen. It has been Washington, but I believe that they have 
got it down to Juneau now, but I am not positive about that. You 
know more about it than I do. 

Mr. Bartietrr. The local man doesn’t do it, in any case? 

Mr. JAnsEN. No. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Pardon me for interrupting. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jansen. Well, that is what I would suggest, that it be left up 
to the local field officers, and I certainly believe that the Bureau does 
have competent men in the field, such as in the last part, where it says 
no fish may be taken commercially within 500 yards ‘of the mouth 
of any stream, well, presently we have 500 yards regulated by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, plus in some areas we have as much 
as a statute mile, so I would assume that by making this law of 500 

yards, that that would be your exact minimum, because then it would 
. out of their hands to make anything but additional closures, be- 
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cause it would be illegal for them to say 400 yards; then that situ- 
ation may arise where they might have a stream in the future that 
may be overpopulated with fish and they wish to get those fish out 
of there and they could say maybe within 300 yards of that stream, 
and they would like to get ‘those fish out, well they couldn’t take the 
500-yard minimum that is law and put it back to 300 yards or any- 
thing like that, because you can’t go against the law of the land, so 
that is why I would suggest that it be left up to regulatory measures 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, as well as other issues in there, 
although any of the issues that I do read of here, I am in favor of. 

Mr. Bartterr. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. JANSEN. No. As you said, as Bob said it here, you could testify 
on any other thing that pertained to the fisheries of Alaska, and 
ever since the peace treaty with Japan, we have been in Cordova 
and elsewhere in Alaska, we have been very much watching the for- 

eign policy of the United States with regard to Alaska fisheries or 
not Alaska fisheries, but the deep-sea fisheries, and I believe that 
the United States have put themselves in not a very good basis 
for conservation, as they don’t permit their own nationals to fish 
outside the 3-mile limit and they are getting better and better pro- 
grams for conserving the fish at their spawning beds up here in 
Cordova and Bristol Bay, and so forth, in Alaska that we know our- 
selves, but yet our foreign policy permits other nationals to come 
within 3 miles of our shore to fish indiscriminately as they see fit. 
The only other national that is now permitted is Japan by their fish- 
eries treaty and they must fish outside the 175th meridian, but even 
at that, from the correspondence with Alaskan Fishermen’s Union 
and other people that have fished within Bristol Bay, they have stated 
that quite a few of their fish are gill net marked as they come into the 
bay, which indicates that those fish as smaller, immature fish, have 
passed through some nets, supposedly those Japanese nets that are 
strung outside in deep water. They have been too small to be caught 
by those nets, but they have got gill net marks around their gills and 
got through, so th: at indicates to us that the Japs are catching ‘fish that 
were naturally going to spawn within our spawning streams, and I 
believe the convention had made provisions for some kind of remedy 
if this thing should occur, so I believe that the United States or the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has embarked on a tagging program, 
trying to find out whether they are ¢ —~ hing our fish, but they have, 
I believe, an observer on all of the . Japanese ships fishing, but we 
haven’t heard whether they are catching any tagged : salmon or not, 
and we would like to have available to us, if at all “possible, the reports 
by these observers on these ships or these fishing efforts, and we would 
like to have our Government do more toward protecting our fish when 
they get out beyond the 3-mile limit, because as it is now, the way our 
foreign policy seems to stand, anybody else but us can fish indis- 
criminately, and I believe you had testimony from George Johansen, 
Alaska Fishermen’s Union, and I would like to say that we concur 
with his report, and to make mine brief, we concur essentially in what 
he said. I believe that concludes my testimony. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 
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Mr. Van Pevt. Mr. Jansen, what has the fishing industry done or 
recommended be done with regard to this problem / Has it done any- 
thing? 

Mr. JANsEN. Do you mean with regard to the Japanese fishing ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No; I mean with regard to propagation and so 
forth. We continually get these demands that the Federal Govern- 
ment answer all of our problems, and I am wondering what, if any- 
thing, the industry has done toward solving this problem. Previous 
witnesses have stated that perhaps within 10 years fishing would be 
through up here in Alaska, and that disturbs me, as a member of this 
committee, as much as it does him, as that comes within our responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Jansen. Well, the best program that is now in effect in Alaska 
is controlled ve the Alaska Department of Fisheries. This depart- 
ment, with their limited funds, went out and started up a small 
predator control program and they have entered into a field of ex- 
perimental stages in trying to populate these various lakes with red 
salmon, and I believe ‘they had one very good report made public 
recently, where they had two lakes in an experimental stage where 
they had gone in and they had taken one lake and had poisone ed out all 
of the fish that was in that lake and the other lake was left as it was, 
and then they put the same amount of fingerlings or spawn or what- 
ever it was, of red salmon, in both lakes. 

Now, when these fish came through the stream, they had weirs count- 
ing the fingerlings as they left the area, and they discovered in the 
controlled lake, where they had eliminated all of the predators on this 
lake, they found that they had 30,000 fingerlings returning to sea, 
which were in a very husky state; in other words, it showed that. the “V 
had plenty to eat, but in the other lake where they hadn’t practiced 
any control whatsoever they had 1,000 fish returning to sea, and a lot 
of them were in a very undernourished state; so I believe the Alaska 
Department of Fisheries is doing a very good program, with the 
limited funds with which they have to work at all times, trying to find 
a method of rehabilitating the fisheries of Alaska. 

I believe the salmon industry does do something, but I don’t know 
what. 

Mr. Van Per. That was why I asked the question. I was wonder- 
ing if they had done anything in any way for the establishment of fish 
hatcheries, which brings to mind how many fish hatcheries for salmon 
do you have in Alaska / 

Mr. Jansen. I don’t believe we have any, unless the Territorial fish- 
eries department might have. I am not familiar with that phase of 
their operation. We did have a hatchery at one time, years ago, and 
another time we asked the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to investi- 
gate the possibilities of fish hatcheries, but they just froze on it and 
said it isn’t very practical in Alaska. I don’t know what they base 
their conclusions on. We have asked in these here public hearings by 
the Bureau of Fisheries—at that time it was the Fish and Wildlife 
Service—to start in on a program of hatcheries within Alaska, but 
they said it wasn’t very practical because the cost was prohibitive. 

Mr. Van Peur. Well, there was also reference made to the graph 
showing the decline of the salmon population during the same period; 
25 years was mentioned. What would the graph show with regard to 
the number of fishermen ? 
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Mr. JANSEN. Well, the number of fishermen are increasing, but I 
believe that when you look at the whole picture of fishing in Alaska 
you certainly have to see that it is declining, because it is the smallest 
pack on record in the Alaska fisheries, I believe, and, although your 
fishing effort has increased, your regul: tions have curtailed the amount 
of fishing done. At one time we had the 36-hour weekly closure; now 
we have on the Copper River around 84 hours and at Bristol Bay quite 
a bit more curtailment. I don’t believe, with the curtailment on the 
fishermen, although we have increased fishing effort, I think the regu- 
lations have kept it within the scope of prior fishing; so I think there 
is more to the decline than just the overpopulation of fishermen. 

Mr. Van Pecr. That's all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Jansen, to your knowledge has there been any 
evidence rs at salmon in Prince William Sound first had experience 
with these Japanese nets ? 

Mr. JANseEN. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Barrierr. I might say that Mr. Herrington of the State De- 
partment appeared before this committee this summer in connection 
with the bill to eliminate the 50-percent escapement requirement and 
he told the committee that they expected to have the first conclusive 
reports relating to the effect of the Japanese fishing efforts within the 
next year. He also advised us that this year, for reasons which were 
not made public, there are no American wed vers on Japanese ships. 

Merely for your information, I might say to you that week before 
last at Anchorage Gunnar Berggren of Naknek t: alked with me and 
showed me colored photographs of salmon caught in Bristol Bay 
which he said had been in these Japanese nets and escaped, and it was 
his assertion that 20 percent of all the fish caught in the bay this 
year were so marked. I advised Mr. Herrington of that fact a 
few days ago, with the hope that he will bring the situation before 
the Commission meeting in November. 

Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Jansen, I would like you to clear up your com- 
ments on this last section of the bill. Do I understand you to say 
that you feel that having this mandatory 500-yard provision is un- 
desirable and that there should be some flexibility in that, just a 
there is supposed to be, apparently, on the closed period ? 

Mr. JANseN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. What is the closest to the United States fishing areas, 
say in Bristol Bay, that this 175th meridian comes ? 

Mr. Jansen. The 175th meridian passes through the Aleutian Is- 
lands somewhere, so it is by miles quite far out, I believe, but still 
your salmon, when they migrate to sea, will go quite a bit farther 
than the 175th meridian, to the best of my know ledge. 

Mr. Drewry. If it goes through the Aleutian Islands, it cuts right 
across United States territory ? 

Mr. Jansen. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. That is the area where fishermen are most concerned 
about the impact of Japanese high-seas fishing ? 

Mr. Jansen, Yes. As I say, these fingerlings migrate; and then 
when they return, whether they are returning to Bristol Bay or 
Copper River or wherever they come back to, if the Japs have their 
nets strung out there—incidentally, they fish with about a minimum 
of 414-inch mesh, which catches quite a bit smaller salmon than we 
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are allowed to catch, because we fish with a gill net and that is 514- 
inch mesh—there is roughly about an inch ditberenice within the mesh 
of the net, so they are more apt to catch more immature salmon, the 
smaller ones, before they are able to get to the spawning streams. 

Mr. Drewry. You spoke of endorsing Mr. George Johansen’s testi- 
mony. Mr. Johansen appeared before the committee in Seattle a 
week ago today, and in his statement he said that while we do not have 
observers on the boats, there were observers in the areas, and that while 
the Japanese have not in any way violated the treaty as far as en- 
croaching on the 175th meridian, on the contrary, they have been very 
cooperative in reporting the results of ts igging and that those results, 
as Mr. Bartlett says, conclusive results have yet to come out, the results 
to date indicate that they definitely are taking salmon which were 
spawned in American waters and that these tagged fish show up in 
quantity in the Japanese catch. 

That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Jansen, and I will say again that 
you will, of course, have the opportunity to supplement your statement 
in written form if you desire. 

Mr. Jansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrterr. Mr. Myers. If you will state your name and your 
mailing address and your occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE MEYERS, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Meyers. My name is Leslie Myers, Post Office Box 360, Cordova, 
Alaska. 

I am a commercial fisherman for the last 22 years, and I am speaking 
on behalf of the Cordova Marketing Association. We read through 
this bill, H. R. 8459, and the provisions in it seem to be something that 
would benefit Alaska, except the last one, which Mr. Jansen went over, 
the last part of that, line 12: “Five hundred yards from the mouth 
of any stream.” That is in tidewater; in other words, I think that is 
what is intended and where a salmon stream enters tidewater , and we 
feel that that probably should be a regulatory matter. 

In the past the Fish and Wildlife, “when they felt that there was an 
overpopulation of salmon in the stream, why they more or less fol- 
lowed the course of just closing their eyes to the fact that there were 
violations, and by that method the over population was sometimes ~~ 
inated, so if that is made into an inflexible part of the White Act, 
will probably endure for some time, as the White Act seems to be faigly 
durable, and the 500-yard limit itself has been thought up by the Fish 
and Wildlife—Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, their predecessors— 
and as to whether it is actually a proper method of determining how 
much escapement there should be—I mean how close you can fish and 
not damage the stream—it is problematical, as they have no research 
to back up their regulations. 

My opinion is that each stream should be considered as a separate 
problem and regulations made to govern that. Of course, they have 
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been hampered by lack of personnel to do exactly that, because when 
you count the number of salmon streams in Alaska, there are thousands 
of them, and they only have a few hundred employees, and they are 
not able to police each and every stream. 

I think Mr. Duncan’s remarks on predator control are very apt, and 
that if and when there should be research done, a good deal of that will 
be substantiated. 

You asked a question, Mr. Drewry, about the bounty, what effect the 
bounty type of control would have—— 

Mr. Drewry. Yes. 

Mr. Meyers. Bounty type of control is good up to a certain point, 
the point of diminishing returns; in other words, when the bounty 
hunter reaches the point where he can no longer make a profit or a 
living, whichever phase he is going into there, why, he will quit. As 
soon as he quits, the population starts to rebuild, so you will not elimi- 
nate any predators by that method. You may reduce the numbers to 
a certain point, but whether that point would be low enough to be 
effective, is quite problematical, and I think that the Fish and Wildlife 
particularly have more or less given up the idea of predator control 
by bounty. 

They have employed hunters who are much more effective in their 
control of the wolf population and other predators, which they do con- 
trol, who are predators on the game. They seem to have the idea that 
protecting the moose or aribou is more important here up to now than 
protecting a salmon, but this salmon resource is food for a nation and 
a moose or a caribou is sport for a relatively few or a small segment 
of the population, except in some areas of Alaska where they are 
utilizing them for food. 

Mr. Drewry. Might I comment at that point ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. In the question of do we know enough about the 
marine predators to really be able to conclude that the elimination of 
certain species would be the answer, or would be worth the cost and the 
effort to do it—for instance, frequently when nature’s balance gets 
upset, eliminating one thing that looks bad, other problems are cre- 
ated. For instance, back east we have got the English starling, which 

was brought in, I believe, to dispose of a certain type of insect, and now 
that insect has gone, but the starling is probably as big a pest as the 
insect ever was. The same thing, maybe, could happen here, and I 
wondered what your comments might be on that. 

Mr. Meyers. I think Mr. Duncan mentioned that; he said that the 
particular predators mentioned in Magnuson’s bill are of fish, and al- 
though the elimination of a particular predator might not be beneficial 
to the salmon, it will be to the whole fisheries. In other words, that 
they eat protein foods, so do we, and it is just a question of who you 
are going to feed—the sea lions or the people of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Drewry. Are the sea lions completely discriminatory, to eat the 
type of protein, type of fish, that commercial fish do, or do they also 
reduce the population of less desirable fish which might themselves be 
predators of salmon ? 

Mr. Meyers. I don’t believe that there is any research to substan- 
tiate any statements of whether seals would eliminate predator fish or 
not, but we have had a predator-control program here on the Copper 
River Flats on hair seal. That was conducted by the Alaska Depart- 
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ment of Fisheries, and the method they used was by dumping charges 
of dynamite in the water in the area where these seals were gathered 
in a group or herd, and that use was very effective. It practically 
eliminated the seals as a factor in the fisheries during the time when 
the salmon are passing through the fisheries on their way to the 
spawning grounds. 

I want to make one more remark on that : I have fished out there for 
a good many years, and I never noticed that flounders—flounders are 
classified as a commercial fish, according to the Fish and Wildlife 
regulations—well, they get into the nets the same as the salmon and 
we have to get them out. They are not supposed to be wasted, and 
prior to the seal destruction, why if there were flounders, they were 
small ones. This year we have caught flounders out there by the 
hundreds in the gill nets, and that is not common in the fisheries, for 
flounders are not ; usually ‘aught in that way, but each set you spend 
anywhere from 10 minutes to an hour just picking the flounders out 
and throwing them back in the water, so there is an increase in that 
population of that species of fish in this particular area where the 
seals have been eliminated. 

Mr. Drewry. Has the program been in long enough to reflect any 
improvement in the salmon run yet ? 

Mr. Meyers. No; I don’t believe that it has. 

Mr. Drewry. When were the seals blasted ¢ 

Mr. Meyers. Mr. Jansen might know. I am not sure of the year, 
but they started in 1952 or 1953. 

Mr. JANsEN. It has been about 4 years, and according to the fisher- 
men and cannery operators, there has been definite improvement, 
because they get less seals eating fish. Prior to the seal program, you 
would see quite a few fish with their heads off or their tails off, and 
you couldn’t turn those in to the « ranneries, a half or three-quarters of 
a fish. They are very much in favor of that program, and there has 
been designated by the department of fisheri ies that matching money— 
if you will put up $5,000, they will put up $20,000, so the canneries 
and the fishermen go together to put this $4,000 or $5,000 up and get 
matching money from the Territory. 

Mr. Drewry. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Meyers. My opinion is that before the Alaska salmon fishing 

‘an be rehabilitated, there must be research done to determine what 
fetes are those that are the destroying factors here, whether in- 
creasing pressure of fisheries, whether it is increasing predators or 
possibly due to some unknown factor, but we need biologists to study 
the fish in all the phases of their life and to determine just what is 
it that has caused this decline, and it is a very great decline. 

If you study the history of this fisheries—when the canning indus- 
try first started in Alaska, the runs of salmon here were stupendous, 
unbelievable, and, of course, a little time spent in looking over the 
records of exactly what was here—the records are fairly skimpy, 
you have to dig it out from obscure reports and mostly from accounts 
of individuals as to just what one fish run meant in the Bristol Bay or 
Karluk area or any of those big producers. 

I think that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. Noquestions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 
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Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Going back, Mr. Meyers, to H. R. 8459, I infer that 
your feeling is that after 33 years of the White Act, the ‘Interior De- 
partment has concluded that’ the fixed closure period i is too inflexible 
and now it wants to change that, so the Secretary of the Interior can 
have a 36-hour closed period any time during the week, but that in 
recommending the enactment of section 4, he may be putting himself 
in exactly the same situation, in an ironclad box from which he 

cannot escape even if the cire umstances should demand; that instead 

of stating that there shall be no fishing within 500 yards of the mouth 
of ac reel, stream, or river, he ought to give himself some latitude and 
to handle the deve opments by regulation i instead of by absolute law; 
is that right / 

Mr. Meyers. That’s correct. I feel that the closer to the fact the 
controller is, the better the control will be. 

Mr. Drewry. You think Washington is a little bit far away to pass 
judgment upon a particular stream in Prince William Sound in time 
to be effective ¢ 

Mr. Meyers. I do. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Meyers. 

Now, Mr. Rozansti. Will you identify yourself, give your mailing 
address and occupation, please ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ROZANSTI, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Rozansti. John Rozansti, Cordova, Alaska. 

Mr. Bartietr. Is it just general delivery ? 

Mr. Rozanstt. No, Box 656. 

Well, I have fished here for the last 16 years and made my living 
fishing, and this year I went in the hole fishing, I was $48.52 in the 
hole, and that just shows or proves to the boys what they said about 
eliminating the’seals, the sea gulls, and the Japs. Well, bring it back 
here, this 50 percent of fish that we should leave to go up the river and 
hatch, and I was going to say, the Japs are catching them. I under- 
stand they caught 60 million fish this year, and that’s why we aren’t 
making no money. 

Now, something is going to have to be done about it. Now, it ain’t 
only me; there is lots more like I am; in fact, quite a few here today, 
and they would get out here and say the same thing; if the Federal 
Government doesn’t do anything about this, we are going to get in 
there and catch the last fish and kill her off right—that is the w: ay the 
fishermen feel about. it, so I would like to know the answer. How 
come can those Japs catch all those fish—60 million fish ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, I would like an answer to the same question, 
and we hoped that some fishermen could give some recommendations 
to the committee. 

Mr. Bartietr. What would you recommend, John ? 

Mr. Rozanstt. Well, about this 50 percent of fish, they get up here 
and let 50 percent escape, get away. Who are we saving them for— 
the sea lions or the Japs? I can’t get it. In other words, what I 
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meant is there has got to be something done about the Japs catching 
all of these fish. We can’t make a living out of that; we just can’t 
make it. 

Mr. Bartietr. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. How long did you fish this year? 

Mr. Rozanstt. I fished all three seasons. 

Mr. Bartierr. How many days altogether, would you guess? What 
I am driving at, don’t try to get down to the exact number of days. 
Were you able to fish longer when you started out 16 years ago than 
you are now? 

Mr. Rozanst1. No; just the same amount, or a little less, because we 
got cut off with this closed period. 

Mr. Bartierr. Sixteen years ago? 

Mr. Rozanstt. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. But you made more money then ? 

Mr. Rozanstt. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. And is this about the worst year you have ever had? 

Mr. Rozanstt. It is the worst I ever had. 

Mr. Bartietr. Has it been going down steadily for the last several 
years ¢ 

Mr. Rozanstr. Yes; the last 4-5 years it has been going down 
steadily. 

Mr. Bartierr. As the total pack of fish has decreased, your income 
has, too? 

Mr. Rozanstt. Yes; because lately we haven’t been getting no fish. 

Mr. Bartierr, Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. I would like you to explain something which I have 
heard and probably should know, but must confess I don’t: that is. 
what is area fishing? Restrictions or limitations or whatever it is? 
I have just got an incomplete idea. Somebody from Prince William 
Sound, for instance, couldn’t fish down somewhere in southeastern, 
and in other areas they will open the whole area up for people to come 
in from anywhere, which makes the people who live in that area a 
little bit unhappy. Do I understand correctly on that? 

Mr. Rozansti. Well, I don’t hold up for this area fishing. 

Mr. Drewry. How does that work? 

Mr. Rozanstt. Well, the way I see that work is this: I may be 
wrong about this, but these salmon, the fingerlings that we are are talk- 
ing about, come out of the creek; then they go back in this ocean. The 
way I see it, they make a circle around the world and when they make 
that circle around the world, right here in the Aleutian Islands is 
the shallow grounds; the water is shallow and it gets warmer and 
there is your ‘schooling project, right here. That is 80 miles north of 
Dutch Harbor, and your first fish is getting up there and, from there, 
they take off for Bristol Bay, Cook Inlet, Cordova, and P uget Sound; 
this is, most of them, but here is the point: The Japs are there and 
they take the first whack out of them and, after they get their first 
whack out of them, we get what is left. Are we supposed to make a 
living out of that? It is impossible to do. What I am getting at, 
your answer, the fish goes over here to Kodiak or goes to ¢ ‘ordova or to 
southeastern; well, we just follow the fish where ‘they go; that is how 
I feel about it, but the Japs gets the first bite out of the fish, 
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Mr. Drewry. That —— answer my question exactly, and, as I 
said at the beginning, I don’t know what I am talking about, but I 
have heard complaints, and I thought maybe you could clear it up. 
I was speaking only of the American fishermen. In some areas around 
in the waters - Alaska, there will be restrictions on what Americans 
fish in that area. For instanc e, if I am from Pelican, I might be per- 
mitted to fish in te istol Bay, but, for some reason or ‘other, somebody 
from Bristol Bay might not be allowed to fish down off the coast of 

southeastern. Am I completely confused on that? 

Mr. Rozansti. What was that? 

Mr. Henry Wiese. You are referring to area fishing? 

Mr. Drewry. Yes; that is right. I just wanted an explanation of 
what it was. 

Mr. Wiese. Mr. Kaydas can answer your questions. 

Mr. Kaypas. George Kaydas, and I am from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service here. 

Mr. Barrierr. Pardon me; we do want to hear from you on this, 
and I wonder if, after Mr. Rozansti is concluded, you will come for- 
ward and tell us about it. 

Mr. Kaypas. All right. 

Mr. Drewry. Thank you, Mr. Rozansti. 

Mr. Bartriert. Thank you, Mr. Rozansti, for your testimony. 

The committee will be in recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon, the committee was recessed for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. Bartierr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Kaydas, we shall appreciate hearing from you about area licens- 
ing and any other subject which you care to discuss. Would you 


please give your full name and m: ailing address and your occups ation 
to the reporter ¢ 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE KAYDAS, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Kaypas. My name is George Kaydas, Box 60, Cordova. I am 
the representative of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in Cordova. 
With regard to area licensing, as it was originally set up, it restricted 
a fisherman, his boat, and his gear to any one major area, and he 
naturally had his choice of an area. In this district we have two 
smaller divisions which are classified as a major area. Qne is the 
Yakataga district, which is a small coho fishery. The next is the 
Bering River and Copper River area, which is our major red salmon 
fishery, and, lastly, we have Prince William Sound, which is our pink 
and chum salmon fishery. I believe, without exception, all districts 
are operated on the same system, where a man made his choice where 
he was going to fish, registered for that area, and remained there 
during the course of the season. 

Now, in our district we had a small special fishery which we set 

for 4 days. It was quite ate after all of the other fisheries had 
closed. We had one small bay at Port Fidalgo which had an excess 
of chum salmon. There are seven streams at the head of the bay and, 
at the time we looked at them, they were all full and we figured ap- 
proximately 40,000 fish in the streams. At the same time, the bay 
itself had approximately 200,000 chums in it, which would have over- 
stocked all the streams, so we allowed this short fishing season and, 
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by the same token, there were 6 fishermen who had fished other dis- 
tricts who requested they be allowed to engage in this fishery. Now, 
since the fishing was set up to take care of an excess of fish, there w as 
no reason to deny these fishermen the right to engage in it, and so they 
were allowed to fish for the 4-day per iod duri ing the short chum sal- 
mon season. I believe that covers very well, or very closely, our area 
fishing here. 

One other statement that I recall, one of the questions was asked, 
if our fishery declined here. We have had a drastic failure this year, 
the worst in the history of the fishery. Our records go back as far as 
the early twenties, and there has never been a failure ‘like this. How- 
ever, last year we had a better than average seining season on Prince 
William Sound; I think it was the best we have had in 10 years, and, 
as far as our Copper River is concerned, it just about strikes an aver- 
age—we can almost always predict around 50,000 cases of reds from 
the Copper River, and occasionally we have a better season than that, 
but I would say that it has been an average ever since I have been 
in the district. 

Mr. Drewry. Even this year? 

Mr. Kaypas. Even this year. We had 52,000 cases off the Copper 
River this year. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Kaydas, from the time the coho salmon goes 
out to sea from its spawning stream, how long is it before it comes 
back ? 

Mr. Kaypas. We are not absolutely certain yet, but we have been 

calling them 4-year fish; but there are cases when the vy are 3-year fish; 
and there has been very little research, scale studies, done on the coho. 

Mr. Bartierr. And the pink ? 

Mr. Kaypas. The pink is definitely 2 years, 

Mr. Barrierr. And the chum? 

Mr. Kaypas. Four years. 

Mr. Barrierr. And the red? 

Mr. Kaypas. The reds are basically 5-year fish, with about 20 
percent 4’s. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Kaydas. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Kaydas, when I raised the question about the 
area licensing, it was, as I said, a problem which I am not personally 
acquainted with; and it has not come into the etap tg, although there 
had been 1 or 2 mentions of it at other places; so I brought it up 


because I thought it would be desirable to have some explanation of 
how it works. 


Mr. Kaypas. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. What are the definite areas? 

Mr. Kaypas. Southeastern is one major area. That covers all of 
southeastern, from Dixon entrance up. Yakutat is another area and, 
since there is a special problem at Yakutat—there are some of the 
natives who also fish at Kaliakh and Tsiu Rivers, which are included 
in the Yakataga district—we have allowed Yakutat and Yakataga to 
overlap to give those few people a chance to fish both districts, and 
then we have our Prince William Sound, which would be the three 
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areas that I have already explained. We have Cook Inlet next, 
Kodiak, Bristol Bay, and the Peninsula district. I believe that covers 
the major districts. 

Mr. Drewry. Irrespective of whether a man is a resident or not, he 
applies for a license to fish and he designates the district in which he 
wishes to fish ? 

Mr. Kaypas. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. And from then on for that season—is it done 
seasonally ? 

Mr. Kaypas. That's right. He has to remain in that area then for 
the rest of the season. 

Mr. Drewry. How long has that system been in operation ? 

Mr. Kaypas. This is the first year that they have set it up com- 
pletely. It began last year, but the laws weer rather late in getting 
started and there was a kind of a turmoil there. This is our first 
season with it entirely. 

Mr. Drewry. Have you had sufficient experience with it, and would 
you care to comment on how effective it has been ? 

Mr. Kaypas. It does have one disadvantage, and it is rather a major 
one, that in the face of a poor reason, it confines all of the gear in the 
area; they are not allowed to go somewhere else. Of course, this year 
I guess the poor fishing was almost universal in all of Alaska, so it 
didn't make much difference. That is one of the disadvantages that 
I can see offhand. 

Mr. Drewry. How do you handle the enforcement of it? Do you 
have Fish and Wildlife boats in patrolling in each area? 

Mr. Kaypas. Yes, we have boats and we also have men on shore and 
we use the aircraft and do quite a bit of flying during our fishing 
season; three methods of control during the season. 

Mr. Drewry. | believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. I did want to get 
it in mind and in the record as to what the basic situation was on that. 

Mr. Barrverr. One further question only on that point. What 
would you say, Mr. Kaydas, the feeling.of fishermen here is relating 
to area licensing as far as the experience has gone? 

Mr. Kaypas. Well, I am sure the -y are definitely against it. They 
consider it a denial of personal freedom, and quite a number of them 
have gone to other districts for a part of the season; it has been the 
general practice. They are very well aware of the peak of the runs 
in Cook Inlet, say, Kodiak, and they like to travel from one to the 
other, and I believe the basic reason for the law was to try to sustain 
effort all during the run instead of having a doubling of fishing effort 
right here during the peak, which, of course, hits one phase of the 
run especially hard and is liable to deplete that portion of the run. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you see any substantial hope for the recovery of 
the Alaska salmon industry ? 

Mr. Kaypas. Yes, I do. I go back to last year as an indication. 
Last year was the result of a closed season on the Prince William 
Sound, and with Mother N: eine? s help, you might say, all things being 
average, we have a good record to indicate that certain increases will 
follow, by allowing a certain amount of esc apement. Now, I am not 
denying that you will have failure like this year. This is the worst— 
now, by the same token, we should expect a bountiful ¢ rop sometime in 


the fall, because it is bound to work both ways. It has in the past, and 
we can expect it again. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Taking Alaska as a whole, do you have an opinion 
as to why it is that year after year—it is not literally true, of course, 
but substantially so—that for the last 10 years, as you say, the pack 
has gone down so drastically ¢ 

Mr. Kaypas. I would hate to even hazard an opinion on that. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Kaydas. 

Mr. Drewry. One more question, please. I have heard mention of 
special provision for hardship cases in this area licensing, and I won- 
der if you could explain what that means? 

Mr. Kaypas. The hardship clause was meant to refer basically to 
boats that have had an accident, perhaps a loss or illness or, say, an 
injury to the captain or some of his crew, and that was the basic 
reason behind the hardship clause and, of course, they couldn’t classify 
an unsuccessful fishing season in that same category. 

Mr. Drewry. In this area, it is my understanding that the fisher- 
men can fish longer in a year than they can in some other areas? 

Mr. Kaypas. I believe that is correct. We have the longest season 
with small districts than any of the other areas. 

Mr. Drewry. Then in that case this would be a very desirable dis- 
trict, it would seem to me, for a man to want to fish. What control 
is there under the area licensing setup so that you don’t have a situa- 
tion where everybody wants to fish on Prince William Sound ? 

Mr. Kaypas. For the Copper and Bering Rivers, none. For the 
Prince William Sound, last year we used a gear timetable. It was set 
up on the basis of a certain amount of fishing e ‘ffort and for every small 
increase over that basic amount, the fishing season was curtailed a day, 
I believe it was. 

Mr. Drewry. So there would be more people catching the same total 
quantity of fish in a shorter time and, therefore, a smaller take for 
an indivdual ? 

Mr. Kaypas. That is what it boils down to, a smaller take per capita. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. We appreciate your testimony, Mr. Kaydas. 

Mrs. Richards, now, please. We are glad to have you, Mrs. Richards. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRY RICHARDS, FISHERMAN’S WIFE, 
CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mrs. Ricuarps. I think I am being framed. I really didn’t care to 
speak. 

Mr. Bartierr. Oh, no, nothing like that. Be seated and be good 
enough, if you please, to state your name and mailing address. 

Mrs. Ricuarps. My name is Mrs. Harry Richards, and I am a fisher- 
man’s wife. 

Mr. Bartrierr. What is your mailing address / 

Mrs. Ricwarps. Box 665. 

Mr Bartierr. We will be glad to hear from. you, Mrs. Richards. 

Mrs. Ricuarps. I have been watching this fishing first- and second- 
hand in this area for nearly 20 years, and here tod: ay we have had much 
talk about predators, that is, animal predators—the trout, seal, traps, 
sea lions, the bears, sea gulls—but we haven’t heard much about these 
human predators. Now, I think that in this area, or in all of Alaska, 
if we are going to control the fish we are going to have to control the 
human predators, too. I feel that we are going to have to have stiffer 
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fines and make it just tougher for the fishermen that go after these fish. 

I might point out what I am saying, about 4 or 5 years ago there 
was a man punished in this area for fishing illegally, and the Commis- 
sioner here fined him $2,500. That made a Christian out of that man 
and I don’t believe he has stolen a fish since, and when we have fines 
of $300 out here on the sound and maybe a boat sees $5,000 worth of 
fish, it is worth a gamble to go after the fish if he is only going to be 
fined $300, but if “he were fined $2,500 and his boat confiscated, he 
wouldn’t go after those fish. 

Another thing, too, for a man to go up in a creek and haul out all 
the seed potatoes, he is a big hero, but if he went across the street and 
took $5,000 from the bank, he would be put in the penitentiary for 
5 years. When a man goes out here and steals the fish that is the 
livelihood of other men, I think he should be treated just like what 
he is, like a criminal, and I think his penalty should be just the same 
as a penalty for a bank robbery. 

You can’t go on, year after year, going up in the creeks and taking 
the fish out, getting on the r: adio and bragging about getting a big 
load of fish like it is a big joke, you can’t go on year after year like 
that. It is catching up w ith us, and sooner or later there aren’t going 
to be any fish. 

As it has been said before, you can’t eat the seed potatoes and have 
spuds; neither can you take the fish out of the creek year after year 
and still have fish. 

I think that the penalty should be so stiff here that a man would 
not be tempted to go after those fish in the creeks. I don’t believe 
it is all seals and sea gulls and sea lions and traps—those things have 
been here for many years, and we still have had fish. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Curtin, do you care to ask Mrs. Richards any 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. What is your opinion of our present enforcement 
here in the Territory, Mrs. Richards? Do we have enough manpower 
or is the manpower that we have defective ? 

Mrs. Ricwarps. I think the manpower that we have is doing the 
best they can with what they have to work with. I think we are to 
the point where the policemen are going to have to police their own 
fisheries to have any success. I think that maybe instead of being 
a hero to the other fishermen if he brings over a shyster lawyer from 
Anchorage and gets out of it, that he is not convicted, he beats the 
rap, that “if he got one day knocked off the fishing for every violation 
that is committed, m: aybe that might have some effect. He wouldn't 
be such a hero to the other fishermen if it took the bread out of their 
mouths for 1 day, and perhaps cost them $1,000 for that day; maybe 
through aie they could do something about it. 

Mr. Van Peur. Well, that was one of the reasons I asked that 
question before, what is the industry doing for itself, rather than just 
looking to the paternal Government to solve the problem ? 

Mrs. Ricuarps. The industry is interested in all the fish that they 
can can, regardless of how they catch them. 

Mr. Van Pevr. But the individual operator who has this expensive 
equipment has got quite a stake in this thing, and I think that you 
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have put your finger on something that should be stressed in the in- 
dustry, as far as the fishermen, like you and your husband operated 
this equipment, that somewhere along the line there has got to be 
some self-control and perhaps not to go in and try to put the finger 
on some one because he is successful, but somewhere along the line 
there would be some assistance for the bureaus in carrying out the 
laws? 

Mrs. Ricuarps. I don’t know if I am making myself clear, because 
I don’t speak very well. 

Mr. Van Pevr. Well, I think you have done an excellent job. 

Mrs. Ricuarps. In Canada, I believe they have much stiffer fines 
for violations, and I think they have better control of their fisheries, 
and I mean, of violations. 

One thing I would like to point out is the fishery violations here not 
so long ago. The Fish and Wildlife man has to try the case him- 
self. The violator brings an expensive lawyer down here from An- 
chorage, and the Fish and Wildlife agent here has to represent his 
side of the case. It is pretty easy for a hot-shot lawyer to put on a 
pretty good case for the jurymen here in town, where it is rather 
difficult for the Fish and Wildlife man to make an appeal to the 
jury. 

I think that when there is a violation committed that the prose- 
cuting attorney from Anchorage should be here and prosecute the 
case and not just the Fish and Wildlife man from Cordova. It 
seems when they have a violation the prosecutor over there is al- 
ways too busy to come over here. 

Mr. Van Pevr. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Currin. I have a question. 

Mr. Barrierr. Certainly, Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Currin. Do you think that the laws as presently on the books 
are sufficient, or do you think that this is a case where we need new 
laws, or do you think that the enforcing of the laws is where the 
remedy lies? 

Mrs. Ricuarps. I think for a first offense you should have a good 
fine; I think for a second offense you should take a man’s boat, and 
for a third offense, take his license. I think if you set it up that way, 
that probably would not be too interesting to the fishermen to take 
the 5,000 or the 10,000 fish from the creek, because he knows he is out 
of business if he does. 

Mr. Currin. Well, do you think then that the enforcement of the 
present laws is not being rey itely done ? 

Mrs. Ricuarps. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Curtin. Do you think that the laws we now have on the books 
are sufficient to cover the problem but are not being enforced ? 

Mrs. Ricuarps. I don’t know what the laws are, myself. I see 
what the fines are that are meted out, but I don’t know what the laws 
are. 

Mr. Curtin. Well, you mentioned one case where there was a fine 
of $2,500 and another where it was $300, which would indicate to me 
that there are sufficient laws, but perhaps discretion between the 
maximum and the minimum is such that it isn’t adequate enforce- 
ment, and I was wondering whether that is your opinion / 

Mrs. Ricuarps. That’s right. 
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Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Well, that was along the lines of the question I 
wanted toask. I gathered from the fact that fines have been assessed 
as high as $2,500, 1 maybe $5,000, and confiscation is provided for in 
the law, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. Ricuarps. I think so. 

Mr. Drewry. And so your concern is that the Commissioner or the 
court, prosecuting attorney, doesn’t press it hard enough or they are 
too lenient in the prosecution of a violation case ? 

Mrs. Ricuarps. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. I think there might have been a misunderstanding 
of the question Mr. Van Pelt asked when he made reference to the 
industry. If I am correct, I interpret that question to mean all of the 
people engaged in the fisheries ¢ 

Mr. Van Pevr. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Whether they put “Inc.” after their name or not, 
and, in other words, your husband and the Alaska Salmon Industry, 
Inc., and everybody who is concerned in the salmon fisheries, as being 
the industry ¢ 

Mrs. Ricuarps. That’s right. I see what you mean. We speak of 
the “industry,” we speak of it as the Alaska salmon industry, and 
that is what I thought you were referring to. 

Mr. Drewry. I believe one witness did mention an instance where 
there was a contribution made by the fishermen themselves to be 
matched by the Territory. Was that you, Mr. Jansen? Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Jansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. The individual fishermen would make a financial 
contribution out of their own pocket to be supplemented by Terri- 
torial money for research purposes / 

Mr. JANsEN. Yes; that was done through their organization. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, that is one instance where the industry, as Mr. 
Van Pelt spoke of it, is doing something to help itself. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Richards, do you consider that there are whole- 
sale violations of these fisheries laws / 

Mrs. Ricuarps. Last year I would consider there were, not on the 
Copper River Flats, but in Prince William Sound last year there were 
considerable. 

Mr. Bartierr. Not on this trip, to my recollection, but previously, 
before this committee over the years witnesses have said that there 
is an unfairness in the enforcement as between seiners, for example, 
and the trap operator on the other hand. If the trap is caught in 
violation of the regulation and law, it is said, they fine the owner or 
operator of that trap. He is brought into court and assessed only a 
fine, but very commonly the seine-boat operator has his gear seized 
and he loses valuable fishing time, running to days, for example, 
whereas the trap owner pays the fine and just keeps on fishing. Have 
you any knowledge of that situation / 

Mrs. Ricuarps. No; I don’t. Usually on the Prince William Sound 
when a person goes up a creek he usually tries to say that as long as 
the traps are in, they are going to clean out the creeks. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Well, thank you very much, Mrs. Richards, for tell- 

g the committee a part of the story we haven’t heard before. 
Now, Mr. FitzPatrick, come forward, sir. Would you state your 

name, your mailing address and your occupation for the benefit of the 


record ? 


in 


STATEMENT OF DAN FitzPATRICK, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. FrrzParrickx. Dan FitzPatrick, Box 327, Cordova, Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. You are a fisherman { 

Mr. FrrzParrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. FrrzParricx. I have a little bit to say with regard to the 
beaver and beaver dams. Twenty years ago there was no beaver on 
Kodiak Island, but there was a bunch of beaver taken from the Copper 
River Flats and planted over on Kodiak Island and during the war; 
there was one big lake, as you go to the base, and that lake is about 
2 miles long and a mile wide, and the outlet of that lake is about 30 
feet or 35 feet, and there was a big beaver dam, 10-12 feet high, and 
in the fall of the year when the silvers come in, they were below 
the beaver dam and couldn’t spawn, they were trying to get through 
the dam and they couldn’t get into the lake. And there was 1 house 
with 8 beaver, and I was speaking to this Benson, the representative 
of the Fish and Wildlife, and I asked him why don’t you tear that 
dam out? I asked him, are the beaver more important than the fish- 
eries? He ignored me. The dam is still in there, I guess. 

Well, then, up at the head of Women’s Bay there is lots of spawn- 
ing for humps and the dams are so high the humps can’t get up to 
spawn. That is where your trouble starts. They can’t ret up to 
spawn; they die below the dam. The bears and the eagles and the 
sea gulls and everything else works them over. 

Well, now, I was up in Chitina in 1952—I usually take a trip up 
there after the fishing season—and the biggest run they had was in 
1952, through Chitina. The natives up there have big fish wheels, 
and they heard them say that the fish come right through at that time, 
a big body of fish, and they said it was the biggest in histor y. Well, 
that should be this year’s returns. Well, what prevailed up above, 
nobody knows. The fish should be good, but no fish are here. So, 
years ago us fellows, when we got through fishing, we would go and 
get our beaver; there was no restrictions, and we would get 20 or 30 
beaver. The last few years we were held to 10. Well, there is 
beaver scattered all the way from here to Chitina, all the way up 
around Copper Center, and God only knows how many of these dams 
there are across the streams where the fish can’t go in and spawn, all 
these big red-salmon runs. There is a lake back in from Valdez, 
Klutina Lake, and other lakes, where these king salmon spawn; they 
are not being investigated. There is lots of bear in there killing your 
fish off. The trouble is there is no Fish and Wildlife man in there to 
see what prevails in that country. 

There was a fellow named Lou Cochran in there 1 year and he 
killed a couple of bears. I don’t like to say this, I shouldn’t have 
mentioned it in the first place, because the Fish and Wildlife may 
arrest him for killing a bear for molesting fish. 
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So I feel, myself, that this should be looked into; you will get better 
returns all along the Copper River Valley. T here are lakes way up 
the Chitina River and the Bremner; I have seen lakes in there full 
of red salmon and lots of bear in there, so I, myself, think this com- 
mittee ought to be investigating the spawning grounds especially for 
your Copper Riverreds. You might get better returns. 

Mr. Barterr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ¢ 

Mr. Curttn. No questions. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. FitzPatrick, did I understand you to say that 
beaver were planted in Kodiak ? 

Mr. FirzParrick. Yes, they were, from here, about 20 years ago. 

Mr. Drewry. And now ‘they are protected ? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. They are protected. 

Mr. Drewry. You bring up a question which has been mentioned 
before, and I think it is one of interest to the committee, and that is 
the question of stream improvement. What provisions are made for 
blasting out obstructions of that type in the streams / 

Mr. FirzParricx. By having obstructions in the sound, that is dif- 
ferent from the Copper River; the obstructions in the sound protect 
the fish from predators; underneath these logs they have protection, 
but up the Copper River and other places where there are hundreds 
of thousands of beaver, you may say, and they build these big dams 
across creeks, in front of lakes, and everything else, your dams get 
so high your fish can’t go over those dams. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, you would recommend then that there be a 
program of keeping the streams open by periodic blasting out of the 
dams, if they got too high ? 

Mr. FirzParrick. Well, they should be investigated. On one creek 
up here, 14 miles from here, I tore the dam out myself a couple of 
times. We have a cabin up there and we were around the country 
hunting coyotes and so on, and it is a silver salmon stream, up by 
mile fourteen; a couple of beaver are in there and built a big dam, 
but the fish couldn’t get over that dam. The silvers were spawning 
below that dam, or trying to spawn below that dam, and 4 or 5 bears 
were throwing them up on the bank. 

Well, I tore the dam out a couple of times and gave them a flow 
of water coming down, and the silvers could get up, but it used to 
be a fine spawning stream for 70 years, but now I don’t think there 
is a silver goes up it. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, the beaver population has increased around 
here ? 

Mr. FrrzParrick. It has increased an awful lot. They are all the 
way up the Copper River, the Bremner, as far as McCarthy, and all 
through toward Copper Center and those places. 

Mr. Drewry. And why have they increased ? 

Mr. FrrzParrick. Because they have a limit on the beaver. You 
can go in there and get 10 beaver. Years ago you used to be able to 
go up the Bremner and get 40 or 50 beaver and it would pay them 
to hire an airplane and now it is 10, and you can’t afford to get away 
from town here. 

Mr. Drewry. In your opinion this is a case of overprotection ? 
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Mr. FirzParrick. Of overproduction, the same as the Bremner 
River was 20 years ago. It was fine beaver country, and I think it 
may be the reason why the reds aren’t multiplying so fast in the 
Bremner, because of the beaver dams. They were trapped for quite 
a few years, the beaver got diseased; they died off and now you go 
over there and you get none. 

Mr. Drewry. Thank you, Mr. FitzPatrick. That’s all, Mr. 
Chairman. : 

Mr. Bartterr. Thank you very much, Mr. FitzPatrick. 

Mr. Wiese. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY WIESE, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Wiese. Henry Wiese, Box 931, Cordova, and my occupation 
is fisherman, and I start with the discussion of laws with regard to 
the predator animals and fish. 

It sounds all right to me. It is just one of the many steps that 
should be taken, because it is more than just one thing; it 1s more than 
just the seals and more than the Ji aps and more than just the illegal 
fishermen. There have been many things, but a combination of many 
things that have hurt our fish. They put on the bounties and help to 
exterminate the predators, and I think that is O. K. myself, but that 
part about the Japanese fishing, though, is something that has been 
followed pretty closely, and it seems to me like that has been sold down 
the drain at the time we made our Japanese peace treaty, and I think 
it is beyond the scope and powers of this committee to push any poli- 
cies to make the Japanese stop fishing out there now. They gave them 
a pretty good shot that time, although I think it probably helped our 
foreign policy. Whether it did or not is not for me to say, but, in my 
opinion, it sure helped wreck our fisheries. 

The salmon fisheries are getting the first of it, but there is more to 
come. The salmon is but one of many fisheries, and I think the Japa- 
nese are to stay on their own side of the line for salmon and halibut—— 

Mr. Bartierr. One more—herring, too. 

Mr. Wiese. Herring, too; yes. But I don’t know; there is a lot of 
other fish, like the crab fisheries. We invite them with open arms to 
come over to Bristol Bay, any place they want to. Just as long as they 
stay outside the 3-mile limit, they can fish to their hearts’ content. 
Well, that has been done, but still I don’t like it myself. Well, so 
much for that. 

And to get back to this area fishing, Mr. Kaydas described it a little, 
and it looks to me like the Department of the Interior, Secretary of 
the Interior, is making his laws overrunning the laws that are already 
made by the Congress. We can fish here, but we can’t go over to 
Kodiak, for instance, and fish if we fish here, but I think there is a 
statute made by the Congress that says that the Secretary of the 
Interior— 

Nor shall any citizens of the United States be denied the right to take, prepare, 
cure, or preserve fish or shellfish in any area of the waters of Alaska where 
fishing is permitted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

So it seems to me it is pretty plain that the way it has been worked 
there has never been anything done to test it yet, if the Department 
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of the Interior has that power to override this statute of the country. 
The laws have been passed by Congress. That is my thinking. 

What I wanted to say on this area fishing, I am against area fish- 
ing, although we have a byline on that. We have a deal here where 
we had a survey of who were in favor of the area fishing in this area 
and who were not. That was taken last year, and we got another one 
coming up. The result of it last year was they were in favor of it, 
but it was a pretty good year last year, and now we have had a bad 
year, and I am curious to see how it will turn out. 

In regards to this part of the bill, I am not familiar with the name, 
but of the 500-yard closed part of the law 

Mr. Bartietr. Right here, the last section here. 

Mr. Wiese. The part “to fish in any of the creeks,” but to close all 
streams in Alaska to within 500 yards of the mouth, then it has a few 
exceptions, the Karluk, Yukon, Us gashik, and the Kuskokwim Rivers. 
A few minutes ago we were talking about another area, Mr. Kaydas 
was, the Yakutat area, and talked about how those fishermen were 
permitted to come up and fish in the Tsiu or the Kaliakh Rivers, the 
small streams on the gulf. Well, that law would shut down those 
complete areas. All the fishing in those areas is done inside those 
areas, it is not cnatabthe, it is inside those rivers. 

Now, on behalf of those people, they are all natives in the Yakutat 
area, those people who want to fish those streams down the line, that 
is going to shut them off completely as far as fishing salmon; that 
will freeze them completely. There is no outside fishing there. 

Mr. Drewry. Would you explain why not? 

Mr. Wiese. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Drewry. Would you explain why there isn’t any ? 

Mr. Wiese. They are on the open ocean. Their streams are ad- 
jacent to the Gulf of Alaska and whereas streams like the Copper 
River has a delta to protect the river, the fishing area, from the ocean 
swells, in the Puget Sound and most of the other areas like Cook Inlet 
and the waters we get around in, but down there you don’t negotiate 
where the fish are; the fish are inside of the streams, they are not 
able to fish on the outside. The ones that would be able to fish out- 
side would be the ones from other areas with larger boats, and they 
could possibly intercept the fish before they got there, but all the 
fishing there is done with a set net staked along the bank of the river 
and a little bit is done on the outside beaches, but it is very little, and 
it is usually on account of the surf. It is hazardous and it doesn’t 
pay too well on the average. What I mean is, one year, one season, 
you will have nice weather and a man can set his net out there, but 
maybe for the next 10 years he will do a set and every time he does 
it his net is gone. 

There was quite a bit of testimony on enforcement and penalties. I 
believe that the penalties provided for in the law now is very adequate 
for taking care of the violations there are. However, there is the 
other side of the thing, the enforcement, what is at fault. I would 
say that they are trying to do a good job with what they have got, 
they are doing a pr etty good job, I think, but with 2 or 3 times as much 
stuff as they have got they could do a better job of it. I think like 
the lady was testifying about, taking a chance on picking up 5,000 
bucks sitting out there in some bank—if you rob a bank you are a crim- 
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inal and you go to jail, for $5,000. You go out there and pick up 
$5,000 worth of fish—if you see $5,000 laying out there in the street 
and nobody is looking, you are going to pick it up, aren’t you’—and 
if you aren’t going to pick it up, you are going to be tempted to, even 
if you know it is somebody else’s. That is human nature, and it is 
pretty enticing when you see something laying there that nobody 
wants; you have to go and pick it up. 

I am not in favor of violating; in fact, I do my best to fish how 
they tell me, but I tell you, there is a human element—you see some- 
thing laying there and you are going to pick it up, whereas if a watch- 
man is there—the bank puts their money in a vault and people who 
pack it around do it in armored cars, and here you have money lay- 
ing around and nobody watching it. 

The enforcement could be better. If they have a watchman out on 
a plane, you don’t go up and do that. I mean a watchman, not a policy 
of staying away and then letting that fish lay there until somebody 
comes in and catches them there; I mean a policy to keep a man there 
to keep them out, discourage any idea of anybody going in to steal 
these fish, rather than to allow fishermen to come in and then catch 
them in there, so that part of the aerial patrol is bad that way. You 
know they have to cover the ground and a person is out fishing and 
he will say “Well, it takes us so long to make a set; we will take a 
chance,” and that is what they do. They say, “Well, here goes, win, 
lose, or draw. If we get caught, we get caught, and if we “don’t get 
caught, we will get by with it.” And on that, too, I am possibly deviat- 
ing a little bit away from the laws. 

There is another phase I want to go into a little bit, I might inter- 
twine a little bit; the weekly closed period of 36 hours, this one bill, as 
to make that flexible instead of being stationary, to jumble it around 
from one part of the week to another part of the week, as the Secretary 
of the Interior sees fit. I am against “<_ Our laws on weekly c losed 
period are complicated. We have a 36-hour closed period, that is 
stationary, and we all know that that is the law and that can’t be 
changed. We know it, that is for sure. There is no Secretary of the 
Interior going to change that, but also in addition to that, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior made further closures—oh, there is a midweek 
closed period in the first season on two points out here on the flats, 
in the Bristol Bay and other parts of the Territory, too, and besides 
that, besides the midweek closure period, there is an additional 12 hours 
on the end of the week, but O. K., you start fishing and you study your 
bible, when you can fish and when you can’t fish. O. K., you have it 
all doped out and go ahead. Then you get notice on the radio, on the 
air or someplace, they have changed the midweek closed period, abol- 
ished the midweek closed period, ‘and put it on the end of the week, 12 
hours on the end, and give you an extra day to fish. That is fine, except 
that everybody conc erned should know about it. It has been my mis- 
fortune to have had to fight a case on account of that, where they 
had juggled up the midw eek c losures, abolished it and added it on and 
didn’t abolish it in the same season. I was arrested for fishing in the 
midweek closed period. It happened to me and one other person. A 
few hours before that there were 20 fishing there, but just the 2 of us 
were eventually punished, just the 2 of us were caught. 

Well, there was a mixup between the two areas, Copper River and 
Bering River; but did that man come down and tell me that area, 
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the Bering River, was included in the change? No, he flew away and 
studied that change first; then came back, landed, pinched me and my 
wife and a third party for fishing on the closed period. He himself 
later in testimony admitted that he didn’t know himself—and did he 
have to sit here and fight that case? No, he hired a special prosecutor 
to come down here and prosecute that case. Well, the verdict was not 
guilty, yet it cost me a couple of thousand dollars to clear myself. 

So what recourse have I got? The Secretary of Interior sits back 
there and laughs at me. I “will say that that was not the personnel 
that is in here now at all, but once in a while you will get a joker in 
there like that, they will give you a bad time and then sit back and 
laugh at you, : and what recourse have we got? Nothing. 

Mr. Drewry. The point you are making i is that this provision for 
providing for juggling of the closed period leaves you uncertain and 
confused ¢ 

Mr. Wiese. It can. 

Mr. Drewry. It can? 

Mr. Wiese. It can, it very definitely can. 

Mr. Drewry. You feel that the disadvantages of rigid closed season 
on the weekend is more than outweighed by the advantages of con- 
tinuing it? 

Mr. Wiese. I don’t know what the advantages are of changing it, 
except to me it would give more chance to confuse it. I am not 
familiar with who asked for that, I just imagined that the Department 
of the Interior probably asked for it. Just what good it would do, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Bartierr. Henry, just to be clear on that point, this bill was 
prepared by the Department of the Interior and offered to the Con- 
gress by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Wiese. Well, that is what it sounded like to me, although I 
didn’t know. They already have the power to put additional closures 
on or close completely. I would like to know why they wanted a bill 
like that ¢ 

I mean, keep the laws simple so that an average fisherman can have 
a clear-cut picture of what they are, keep them straight. 

This fall I was fishing out here and Saturday comes along and we 
were wondering can we fish until Saturday night, so we look in the 
book and checked on it, and boy, there is a beautiful little joker in 
there, where the special area where I was, was closed according to the 
regulation, on Saturday it was closed from Saturday morning to 
Saturday night. So I gets on the phone and talked to a friend of 
mine and said, “Are you euys fishing over there?” and he said “Yeah, 
we're fishing, everybody else is.” I said, “Don’t you know it is closed 2” 
Well, I guess right away the cannery called back and said, “We went 
through that with the Fish and Wildlife. It is a misprint.” 

It is a misprint all right, but if some plane comes down and pinches 
me then, it is my experience they want to know whether or not I 
fished that day. 

Well, we were talking on the industry, industry helping on 
conservation; my experience has been nowadays a cannery will put 
up anything that looks like a fish, whether it is good fish or not, 
anything that will go into a can. Years ago, when we had good, big 
runs of fish—good, healthy runs of fish—well you were allowed to 
go and fish certain places, take fish from an area, and you would 
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draw off, say, a hundred thousand fish, maybe there is fifty or a hun- 
thousand fish going in a place, you keep drawing them off. Quite often 
in the past the ¢ cannery would say, “O. K., now those fish are getting 
too dark; we don’t want any more.” But you don’t see that no more. 

Mr. Barrierr. Nothing is too dark now ? 

Mr. Wiese. No; nothing is too dark now. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Van Pelt, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Currin. Mr. Wiese, I agree with you that the laws should 
be simple and uncomplicated so that they can be understood with 
the very minimum of difficulty, but in cases of clear violations that 
Mrs. Richards mentioned, do you agree that a heavy fine is the best 
solution to that rather than a minimum fine? 

Mr. Wiese. Sure. 

Mr. Curtin. Obviously you can’t have enough personnel to police 
all of these spots, and it seems to be the only remedy. 

Mr. Wiese. Well, I don’t see why they can’t have a big enough force 
to control the whole ground. Sure, I believe that about a flagrant 
violator, sure, especially fishing in streams. 

Mr. Currin. It seems to me that that would curb the enthusiasm for 
that sort of thing about as effectively as anything that could be 
thought of. 

That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry? 

Mr. Drewry. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Wiese, for giving this testimony. 
It will be very useful, as it is of a nature we haven't had before. 

The final witness whose name is available is Perey Conrad. 


STATEMENT OF PERCY R. CONRAD, FISHERMAN AND SMALL 
CANNERY OPERATOR, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


Mr. Conrap. My name is Perey R. Conrad, Box 176, Cordova, 
Alaska. 

I am a fisherman and also a small-cannery operator. Just a few 
miles out of town here, I have a small cannery that my wife and I 
operate and we hand pack razor clams and salmon, and I would 
like to speak mainly on the*clams, but I believe there is one point 
that wasn’t brought up in this area fishing. 

I would first like to tell you that area fishing doesn’t concern me to 
the point that I don’t go to any other area to do any fishing; however, 
it does affect me because I feel my rights have been invaded when I 
am not allowed to go to another area if I feel like it. I believe this 
regulation was made to try to help preserve and conserve the fish, but 
it doesn’t seem to have done that. 

When a cannery operator has a big investment—and we all know 
that one of these canneries is a large investment—he knows that he 
has to can a certain number of fish in order to make a profit, and if he 
can’t make a profit, he has to close that cannery. He knows roughly 
how many fish each fisherman can produce in that given area; conse- 
quently, he knows how many fishermen he has to have. When you 
fishermen were allowed to go from one area to the other, they would 
stay in one area until after ‘the peak of the fishing had passed i in that 
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area, and then they would go to another area. Now, with your cur- 
tailment, the only answer for the cannery operators "has been to get 
more fishermen, import more fishermen from the States, in order to 
produce the number of fish that cannery has to have in order to 
operate. 

So instead of conserving the fish, it hasn’t probably taken any more 
fish, but it has cut down the number of fish that each fisherman is al- 
lowed to get. I don’t believe that point has been brought up before, 
and I think that that is one of the reasons why the area fishing is not 
going to work, because although it keeps the fishermen in one area, it 
still has moved more fishermen into each area, and when the peak of the 
run is past, the fishermen have to stay in that area and scratch fish, 
where a percentage of them would leave, and it would mean better 
fishing in that area for the few that are left. I think that is about all 
I have to say on the area fishing. 

Now, on the razor clams, this area is one of the largest razor-clam 
areas on the Pacific coast, and in 1952 there were quite a few razor 
clams died off for some reason. The Fish and Wildlife have not made 
much of an effort to determine the cause of those clams dying off, 
but consequently in the past 2 or 3 years the total pack quota for this 
area has not been put up. 

The canneries have imported diggers from the States to try to get 
more diggers here to get up that pack, and this year, although they 
had the finest of weather, they still didn’t get the pack up. 

Now, I believe the Bureau of Fisheries should have a fisheries 
biologist here that will do nothing but study the razor-clam situation 
the year around. They have now two men that during the razor-clam 
season go down to the cannery and try to pick out seve! ral dozen clams; 
I guess they do it probably almost every day during the clam season, 
and they count the rings on the clam shells, which gives them the age, 
determines the age of the clam by the number of rings on the shell, and 
they study that, but I don’t believe that is sufficient. I believe they 
should have a biologist here who will go out on the beaches and try 
to determine the cause of the fewer clams that have been showing up 
out there. I don’t believe that a drastic cut in the total pack would 
help, because, for one reason, if they cut the pack down, it is almost im- 
possible to get it raised again, and I believe that in a few years that 
the clams will be coming back again to where the quota, whic h is 42 000 
cases, I believe, now, they will be able to get that quota off the beach 
without hurting it, but I believe that the amount of money that is 
brought into the town and ke »pt here on clams is great enough to war- 
rant the Fish and Wildlife having a biologist here the year around to 
study clams and do nothing else but clams. 

As it is right now, they have nobody that goes out and studies the 
clams except during the season, when they are dug, and then they don’t 
go out on the beaches and make any extensive study at all. I believe 
that is about all I have. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Your point is that while the studies that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service makes are of some value they are too limited in their 
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scope to provide a real understanding of the complete annual life of a 
clam ¢ 

Mr. Conran. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. And if a research program were initiated they may 
find the answers they are looking for ¢ 

Mr. Conrap. That’s right. I believe if enough research is 
given that measures could be taken to conserve the clams and probably 
even increase the quota over what it is now. 

Mr. Drewry. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Conrad, how many people would you say are 
employed in this area in the clam industry ¢ 

Mr. Conrap. Well, I 

Mr. Bartiert. I don’t want to pin you down. 

Mr. Conrap. Roughly, I caand say probably 600 or 700—that is, 
directly—and, indirectly, I believe that the town benefits more—that is, 
the town keeps more of the money that is taken from the clam indus- 
try and keeps more of that money right here in Cordova—than in any 
of the other fisheries. 

Mr. Barttetr. It is very important to the town’s economy. 

Mr. Conrap. It is. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you know how many cases were packed last year? 

Mr. Conran. Close to—I believe it was right around 30,000. 

Mr. Bartietr. What do those clams bring a case, approximately ? 

Mr. Conrap. Approximately $15 a case. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is a million and a half dollars? Mr. Drewry 
refuses to multiply for me; I cant’ multiply very well. 

Mr. Conran. $450,000 worth. 

Mr. Curtin. You made just a slight error in your first calculation. 

Mr. Barriett. Yes. 

You havea small hand cannery ? 

Mr. Conran. I havea small hand cannery; yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. Well, thank you very muc h; Mr. Conrad. 

Mr. Curtin. Can Task just one question ? 

Mr. Barttierr. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. Does the same cannery can salmon daring the salmon 
season and clams during the clam season, in this vicinity ¢ 

Mr. Conrap. For your major clam pack, yes; one of the canneries 
cans the razor clams and they also can salmon duri ing the season. 

Mr. Curtin. That makes for all-year- round employ ment, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Conran. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. I was so disturbed by my failure at multiplication 
that I forgot to ask you a question that I wanted to. How many 
months a year can you pack and process clams ¢ 

Mr. Conrap. Unless the quota has been put up, the only closed time 
is from the Ist of July until the 16th of August. 

Mr. Bartterr. In other words, it is much more of a year-around 
industry than salmon ? 

Mr. Conran. It is much more of a year-round industry ; yes. 

Mr. Barter. Or is it more of a year-around industry than any- 
thing else you have here right now ? 

Mr. Conran. That or crab. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Conrad. 

Are there any other witnesses? There apparently is none, and so 
the committee will stand in adjournment. We desire to express our 
thanks to all of you who have come here to testify this morning and 
to observe and audit. 

(Whereupon the committee stood in adjournment at 11:15 a. m., 
to meet again the following day in Anchorage. ) 
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CoMMITTEE ON Mercuant Marine AND FIsHERIES, 
A nchorage , Alaska. 

The 2 subcommittees met at 10:30 a. m. in the Z. J. Loussac Public 
Library Auditorium, Delegate E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Present: Senators Andrew F. Schoeppel and Norris E. Cotton; also 
Frank L. Barton, transportation counsel; James E. Bailey, assistant 
general counsel. 

Also present : Representatives E. L. Bartlett, William K. Van Pelt, 
and Willard S. Curtin, also John M. Drewry, chief counsel, and 
William Bernard Winfield, chief clerk. 

Chairman Barrierr. It is with combined diffidence and pleasure 
that I preside over this hearing. I don’t know of a delegate who has 
ever before had this honor to act as chairman of a group representing 
the United States Senate, and the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I am grateful indeed to Senators Cotton and Schoeppel, 
and Congressmen Van Pelt and Curtin for allowing me to occupy 
the chair on this day. 

We understand that the Senate committee in session yesterday con- 
cluded the taking of testimony relating to S. 1448, having to do with 
possible application of the Interstate Commerce Act to certain trans- 
portation situations in Alaska. 

For the benefit of those in the room who may not be familiar with 
what the House committee has done to date in its Alaska hearings, it 
should be said that the committee convened in Ketchikan, and has 
held hearings there and at Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, Sitka, Cor- 
dova. Now we are glad to be with Senator Schoeppel and Senator 
Cotton. 

The subject matter before the House committee today so far as 
legislation under active consideration is concerned, has dealt with 
H. R. 8807 and S. 1787, legislation having to do with the waiver of 
Coast Guard inspection services for certain charter vessel operations 
in Alaska. 

It is our understanding that this problem, although of real concern 
in southeastern Alaska ports, is not at issue in western Alaska, at least 
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to date. However, I should say that the committee will be glad to 
hear testimony upon that proposed legislation if it is to be offered here. 

Additionally, the House committee has gone around the Terri- 
tory, has conducted hearings on H. R. 8459, which is a companion 
bill to one introduced by Senator Magnuson, S. 2805. The House 
bill was introduced by Chairman Bonner of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee and both bills were introduced in response 
to executive communication sent to the Congress by the adminis- 
tration. 

The bills proposed certain changes in organic fishing law for Alas- 
ka, the so-called White Act of 1920, and the bill that is in printed 
form now before us has been altered in one respect. Subsection (a) 
of section I in each case has been removed from the bill and was in- 
troduced in both the Senate and House in separate legislation and 
was passed by the Congress and signed into law by the President. 

That had to do with the abrogation of the 50 percent escapement 
provision of the White Act, and was hurried through the legisla- 
lative process at the somewhat urgent request of the State Depart- 
ment preparatory to the meeting of the North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission in November of this year. 

In respect to S. 2719, a bill which would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish areas along the Pacific coast and Alaska 
in which predators of salmon and halibut are found, and to pro- 
vide for payment of bounties to control of such predators, it should 
be noted here that that bill is not before the House committee, but 
only before the Senate committee. 

However, as the House committee has moved about Alaska, this 
is a subject which has been widely discussed at every hearing. The 
fishermen are cognizant, of course, of the Senate bill and have offered 
considerable testimony relating to it because the control of predators 
is a subject of rather consuming importance among the fishermen. 

I might say so far as the House group is cone erned, that it came to 
Alaska in response to the direction of Chairman Bonner, who an- 
nounced the need for hearings in these words, and I quote those 
words: 

The problems of Alaska have always been of special interest to this ¢com- 
mittee. In view of the great distances involved, we feel it is important that the 
committee periodically visit the Territory in order to give the people of Alaska 
an opportunity to discuss their problems with us which they can’t do as fully 
if hearings were confined to Washington. 

I feel it is especially desirable that these hearings be held at this time. It 
has been several years since members of this committee have been able to ar- 
range an Alaskan visit, and we are well aware of the changes and develop- 
ments which have occurred. 

It is indeed 8 years since a subcommittee of the House, of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, has been in Alaska; but it 
is not so long since Senator Schoeppel, representing the Senate com- 
mittee, has been in this ws because he was here 2 years ago. 

And Senator Cotton, of New ‘Hampshire, has long expressed an 
interest in visiting the Territory, has made that expression to me 
many times when “he served in the House beginning with the 80th 
Congress ; and we are happy now that he has realized his ambition, 
since he has moved to what we in the House term “the other body.” 

For the benefit of those in the audience, I am happy to introduce 
the members of the House group. Assuming that that office was 
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performed yesterday for the Senate in respect to the Senate visitors, 
on my far left is Congressman Willard Curtin, of Pennsylvania; sit- 
ting immediately next to me is John Drewry, chief counsel for the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and on my right is Con- 
gressman William Van Pelt, of Wisconsin. Way back there, seated 
at the table, is the very efficient chief clerk of the House committee, 
Bernard Winfield. 

It is a distinct pleasure for us to be here in Anchorage; as we near 
the conclusion of these Alaska hearings we feel indebted to the Senators 
for joining in this joint hearing. 

The time has come to proceed with the taking of testimony. I have 
a list of witnesses who represent fishermen’s groups here, Samuel 
Thistle, Damon Wade, William Markley, and Frank Groot. Are 
there other witnesses here é 

I think we should get a complete list right now, if we can, so we will 
know how to apportion our time. Anyone here who desires to testify 
whose name has not been read, will you stand and identify yourself, 
and relate the subject you want to t: alk to the committee about. 

Mr. IrELANp. Donald W. Ireland, in relation to H. R. 8807. 

Chairman Bartrierr. Anyone else? Well, let’s consider the fishing 
legislation first then. The first witness will be Samuel Thistle. Will 
you come forward, please, and identify yourself, giving the name of 
the organization you represent, if you do represent one, your mailing 
address, and then proceed in your own words. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL THISTLE, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF 
THE SETNETTER FISHERMEN, COOK INLET, ALASKA 


Mr. Tuistie. I am the secretary-treasurer of the Setnetter Fisher- 
men, Cook Inlet, a group of setnetters of the local area, mainly living 
in Kenai, Anchorage, and small communities in between. 

Chairman Bartierr. Will you give your full name and mailing 
address ¢ 

Mr. Tuistte. My name is Samuel E. Thistle and my mailing ad- 
dress is 1030 Denole in Anchorage. I am a commercial fisherman in 
the summertime and spotty employment i in the winter 

Chairman Bartierr. Proceed, Mr. Thistle. 

Mr. Tuistie. Of course, we haven’t had too much time to research 
this bill, but we do feel that the 36 hours is mandatory. There is one 
thing that gives us quite some concern, the fact that it might be used 
in splitting a district, certain districts where the runs occur over 
some time and some great distances. 

Chairman Barrierr. May I interrupt you for a second ? 

Mr. Tuistie. Certainly. 

Chairman Bartierr. Are you referring to that section of S. 2805 
and H. R. 8459 in which the Interior Department proposes that the 
inflexible provision for a 36-hour closing period starting on Saturday 
evening and continuing until Monday morning be ch: inged so that the 
36-hour period can be at any time during the week at the discretion 
of the Department ? 

Mr. Tuistix. I believe that is the portion of it that we are mostly 
concerned about. To relate further on that, in Cook Inlet, which is 
our own personal problem, fish runs in the lower inlet over, sometimes, 
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2 or 3 weeks at a time, and not being a high-seas fisherman or a drift 
fisherman, but mainly a beach fisherman, where we are pinpointed 
on the beach, we are not flexible in any respect and the fish have to 
come tous. ‘Theclosed period would be very important. 

In the schooling areas where drift fishermen ‘can follow the schools 
and attack them wherever they wish, if they remain at one location, 
they can consequently fish day after day. A closed period really has 
no effect on them because after the closed period they remain in the 
same location and they can continue to fish them. 

As I say, the beach fisherman is more or less fixed and the fish have 
to come to him. If a closed period is imposed on him, during the par- 

ticular run, then his catch actually has escaped over the c losed period. 
We feel that it could be used in that manner, not meaning that it 
would be intentionally, because I don’t think so, but it could be done. 

Outside of that one point I don’t believe that the 36-hour flexible 
condition would affect us greatly. 

Chairman Barrierr. Do you want to testify on any other provision ? 

Mr. Tuistie. I would like to make a ve - strong statement as far 
as the predators are concerned. Mainly, the beluga whale, 1 mean. In 
the Cook Inlet, we have tremendous numbers of beluga whales which 
are primarily fish feeders. We have killed them and found in their 
stomachs great numbers of fish, both of mature quality and of finger- 
ling size, and some of them so numerous that it would be impossible 
for us to count them. 

We feel that some bounty or some possibility of regulating their 
numbers would be of great benefit to the commercial fisheries, not only 
in Cook Inlet but in Bristol Bay and other areas where the beluga 
whale is so prevalent. 

We have other problems with hair seals and the sea lion seems to be 
quite a problem in the ocean proper, and with the present bounty sys- 
tem set up by the Territory, they are cutting into the hair seals in 
great, numbers. They take them at every opportunity, and we feel 
that the numbers of them have decreased over some years, and we 
hope that bounty will remain on hair seals. 

I haven’t much else that I can state. 

Chairman Bartierr. In this connection, I might read to you, so it 
will be incorporated into the record also, an an: alysis of S. 2719 made 
by the Senate staff committee. 

S. 2719 would aid the rehabilitation of salmon and halibut fisheries by author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to establish areas along the Pacific coast and 
Alaska in which predators on salmon and halibut are found, and to provide for 
payment of bounties for control of predators in these areas as follows: 

$10 per ton for unlivered dogfish sharks, and 10 cents a pound for dogfish 
livers; $20 per ton for lamprey eels taken from the Columbia River and other 
rivers of the Pacific coast ; $40 per ton for hair seals and sea lions. 

Such payments would be made to domestic fish producers or otherwise, as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall determine. The Secretary is authorized to 
initiate programs of control with respect to beluga whales and other predators 


on the salmon resources of Alaska, including such fish-eating birds as he deter- 
mines to be destructive to salmon. 


Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Thistle ? 

Mr. Tutstir. No. I would like to say one more thing. As far as 
trying to control the predators by pounds or tons, it seems like a rather 
“peculiar” way to go about it, if I must use the term. 
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Putting it this way, any seal regardless of its size or its age is poten- 
tially a big seal, and also a destructive animal to the fisheries, and if 
there comes such a time as there was a bounty placed on beluga whales, 
how it would be possible to determine the ‘weight of them would be 
something beyond my limited means, I don’t know how it could be 
done. 

I believe that is all I have. 

Chairman Barruerr. Senator Cotton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Corron. I know the Secretary is authorized to initiate pro- 
grams to control the beluga whales and ‘other predators, but have you 
in your experience a suggestion how to approach that matter of ‘the 
beluga whales, or what would be your suggestion about a program for 
controlling them ¢ 

Mr. Tuistie. In the inlet, to my knowledge, beluga whales have 
never been attacked as a means of finishing them. It would have to 
be something that would have to be developed, and consequently, it 
would have to be worth your while in order to do it. 

it is a very difficult thing to approach a beluga whale. I don’t 
think it can be done without some means of tric ‘king him. Well, it 
would be impossible to actually approach him stealthily because it is 
too easy to hide. 

You understand, our water is muddy and their means of escape is 
very easy. The only way we can ever do it is to tire them out in shal- 
low water or trap them in a small stream or side stream of the inlet, 
which has been done in the past, I understand, by some whaling 
stations that couldn’t make it pay. 

The other means would probably be by a shoulder weapon with an 
explosive charge of some sort that could be shot at them, or some 
means of killing them by concussion or some manner like that. Even 
then, retrieving the carcass would be a problem because I understand 
they sink quite readily. 

1 have killed them with rifle fire but it was only in fun and as a 
means of getting them afterward, as I say, that is very difficult 
because the bodies sink. Those that we have retrieved, like I said 
before, is a matter of towing a huge carcass through the water into 
shallow water where we can operate on it to see what it looked like. 

Senator Corron. What you are saying is that it would require a 
fairly high bounty to make it worth anyone’s while to go after them ? 

Mr. Tristir. I believe that it would. I am not familiar enough 
with the problem to know just what the bounty should be set at. I 
wouldn’t make a statement, but it should be something to make it 
worth while. 

Chairman Bartierr. Representative Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Petr. Would there be any particular value to the whale if 
it was retrieved ? 

Mr. Tuistie. I don’t think there would be much value to it. I 
understand the natives take it as quite a delicacy, and they do cure 
it for dog food and the oil. They use that for winter use, but that 
would be quite a lmited thing, particularly in this area. Maybe 
2 or 3 would be all that one family could possibly use, and it would 
have to be quite a large family at that, over 1 winter period, because 
they are huge. 
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They will range anywhere from, a mature whale, from 10 to possibly 
18 feet, and the tonnage would be hard to estimate. I would say even 
a small one would weigh in the neighborhood of a ton. 

Mr. Van Per. You feel they have been increasing over a period of 
years ¢ 

Mr. Tuistie. I couldn’t state definitely that they have been increas- 
ing. I have been here about 11 years and have fished spasmodically 
for about 8, and commercially for 4, and they have always been here 
in great numbers. Whether they are increasing or decreasing, I 
could not say. 

Chairman Bartierr. Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. Congressman Van Pelt asked a question that I 
was interested in—whether you have noted a definite increase of this 
type of whale? 

[ would like to ask you this question. What is your opinion of 
the dogfish shark asa predator? Have you had any experience along 
that line, actual experience that you can relate to this committee / 

Mr. Tuistix. No; I don’t believe we have them up here. I don’t 
believe we have them in Cook Inlet, at least, not in upper Cook Inlet. 
Our only predators we have up here is some seabirds and the beluga 
and the hair seal. 

Senator Scnoeprer., That is, between the Beluga and the hair seal, 
which is the most damaging in your judgment? Is it the beluga 
whale? 

Mr. Tuisrie. I believe the beluga whale would be. 

Chairman Bartierr. Representative Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Thistle, is the beluga whale protected by law or 
anything, or are you free to kill it at any time ? 

Mr. Tuistie. I believe it is free to kill at any time. 

Mr. Curtin. Has your association of fishermen done anything to- 
ward trying to eliminate this whale at all, on your own, I mean, 
rather than through Government assistance ? 

Mr. Tuistie. Yes; we do encourage the destruction of them if it is 
possible at any time that we possibly can. 

Mr. Curtry. But it is sort of individual efforts, and no concerted 
effort has been made ? 

Mr. Tuistie. That is true, strictly individual efforts. 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Thistle, a question on this 36-hour period on 
salmon fishing. Do you think that the 36-hour period should be 
eliminated altogether, or should it be discretionary rather than from 
Friday night to Monday morning? 

Mr. Tustie. I believe that the 36-hour period was fixed in each 
district, if it was, so that it was nonflexible so the district itself can’t 
be broken up into various closed periods, and if so I can’t see any 
harm init. But if it was possible to use it where it would be closing 
any particular section of the district individually, I don’t know 
whether it would work or not. 

This is for two reasons. There would be some possibility of, like 
I stated before, the saddling of any particular run in a school area, 
and another thing, which is out of my line, would be the mechanics 
of it. 

don’t know whether it could be worked out, particularly on the 
information angle. Communications, as we know, into the fishing 
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ground during the fishing season are just strictly nil. We have a 
local program that is ¢ alled “Mukluk telegram.” I think it is the 
most popular program in the summer. Every fisherman listens to it, 
mainly for its communication value. 

Outside of that there are no communications. If a closed period 
were suddenly changed, there would be a very small percentage of the 
fishermen that would actually know it. 

Mr. Curtry. Well, you do agree that the 36-hour period is 
necessary ¢ 

Mr. Tuistie. We feel that the 36-hour period is necessary. 

Mr. Curtry. And you have no objection to that ? 

Mr. Tuistie. That is right. 

Mr. Curtin. But you would like the period set up in advance so 
that you would know it without having to rely on whatever com- 
munication might reach you when the period had been changed from 
day to day during the week, if it was a discretionary per iod 2 

Mr. Tuistix. That is right. 

Mr. Currin. You would like a fixed period ? 

Mr. Tuistie. That is right. 

Mr. Curtin. And you think the weekend fixing is all right ? 

Mr. Tuistie. Yes. It actually doesn’t make much difference to us. 
Time means nothing to the fisherman. If it was fixed on, say, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, it would make relatively no difference at all. 

Mr. Curtin. As long as you knew in advance? 

Mr. Tutstie. Yes. 

Chairman Barrierr. Mr. Thistle, the House committee met yester- 
day in Cordova, and one witness appeared before us and said that the 
fur seal is a predator so far as salmon is concerned. This witness 
was Mr. LeRoy Duncan, and he urged that the fur seal of the Pribilof 
be eliminated, insofar as possible, and that-a bounty, I think he said, 
ought to be paid for their elimination. 

Do you have any views relating to fur seals? 

Mr. Tuistte. The fur seal in the upper inlet, particularly where I 
am acquainted, is kind of a rare animal. We don’t see it very often 
and even then it is rather hard to identify. But I don’t believe the 
fur seal is any problem here. 

Chairman Bartierr. His contention was that the fur seal fed upon 
the salmon on the high seas and as a consequence, many of them never 
returned to the spawning ground. 

Mr. Tuistie. I imagine that is true. Every creature in the sea 
has to live, and has to eat something, and that is a natural food for 
them. I suppose they could be eliminated, true, but the fur seal in 
our location is not a problem at all. We see very few of them, and 
feel that would be something for some other district, a problem for 
some other carrier. 

Chairman Barrierr. One more question. As you know, S. 2805 
and H. R. 8459 are identical, and section 4 of each bill prov aun as 
follows: 

That hereafter it shall be unlawful, under the provisions of this Act or other 
authority to fish for, take, or kill any salmon of any species or by any means, 
for sale or other comme~cial purposes, in any of the creeks, streams, or rivers 
of Alaska; or within five hundred yards of the mouth of any such creek, stream, 


or river over which the United States has jurisdiction, excepting the Karluk, 
Yukon, Ugashik, and Kuskokwim Rivers. 
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That has been a subject of considerable comment as we have moved 
around. Do you have any views relating to that section ? 

Mr. Tuistie. As far as our commercial ‘fishing i is concerned, we are 
restricted within 1 mile of the mouth of the river and that automati- 
cally would be no problem. 

I understand in the personal-use fisheries by private individuals 
that they are restricted to 500 yards, or 1,500 feet, and we feel that 
that is an edge greater than we have because they do take an awful lot 
of fish in personal- -use nets. although the nets are restricted in size 
some. 

That is a concentrated area for salmon, and I feel also that the 
nets used by. private individuals in that case are a little bit too large 
because they can’t use the salmon that they catch in quantities that 
close to the river. If they were strung out a little farther, it may take 
a little more time, possibly, for them to catch the required ‘amount, but 
they still would be successful in doing so. 

Chairman Barrierr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Barton? 

Mr. Barton. No questions. 

Chairman Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Thistle, continuing on that section 4, the point 
has been made that the 500-yard mandatory limitation provided too 
much inflexibility, and in fact, it seemed to be in conflict with the 

very purpose it was intended to serve by the section, relating to 36- 
hour closure, where apparently they are seeking flexibility. 

The point has also been m: ide that the problem i in the outlying areas 
is not a serious one at all, but in particularly close to populous areas, 
that there would be a great deal of fishing by gaff, personal rods, 
hand rods and things of that sort, even putting huge hooks on what is 
supposed to be a personal hand rod and just snagging the runs as 
they come through, and not only take a great many fish which would 
be sold commercially, at a point up the stream, but in addition to that, 
to destroy many that were badly damaged. 

Would you have comment on whether that situation prevails in, 
for instance, this area where there is so much population ? 

Mr. Tuistitx. Well, to go back a little ways, I was approached by 
a sports fishermen’s group in the local area several times on one subject, 
and that was when does a salmon cease to be a commercial fish and 
when does it become a sports fish ? 

I can answer that in 1 or 2 words. As soon as the salmon enters 
fresh water he ceases to be a commercial fish, and I think he ceases to 
be a sports fish also. The quality of the salmon begins to drop, de- 
teriorates immediately, and he has already run the gantlet. 

I feel that his freedom as a salmon is well deserved. It has been 
brought to all of our attention here in the local area several times 
about how a man will go out and snag a salmon just for the eggs. He 
is no good any more so they just ts ake the eggs and go trout fishing. 
Well, I still am of the opinion that as soon as the salmon enters fresh 
water that he should be protected. 

I don’t believe that any sports fisherman is restricted to fishing for 
salmon in streams, that he is entitled to all he can catch on the high 
seas or in open water, but as soon as he reaches spawning grounds, 
he should be protected. 
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Mr. Drewry. Well, of course, this section that we are referring to 
relates only to taking ‘salmon for commercial use, but we had been told 
that many salmon were being taken for commercial use by gaffing and 
on hooks, snags, and so on, and J wondered if you had observed that 
that w as occurring 4 

Mr. Tuistie. Well, I couldn’t state it on a personal observation by 
any means. But it does seem rather curious to find fresh king salmon 
on the market before the season ever opens. 

Mr. Drewry. I think that very well may be the answer to my ques- 
tion. 

On the Beluga whale, does it have any commercial value at all? 

Mr. Tuistie. Locally, no, 

Mr. Drewry. And is that because of the difficulty of taking it or 
because there isn’t enough quality in its makeup to be worth taking 
under any conditions ? 

Mr. Tuistie. Well, possibly it just isn’t of commercial quality. As 
I said before, they dry it and use it for dog feed, and they do render the 
oil for personal use, although it will burn and provide fuel and such 
things as that. Commercially, I don’t think it has any value at all. 

Mr. Drewry. You mentioned the present bounty on hair seals. Is 
this a local Territorial bounty ? 

Mr. THtstie. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Not a Federal? 

Mr. Tuistrie. That is right, a Territorial bounty. 

Mr. Drewry. How much is that ? 

Mr. Tuistie. $3 a head, and there again you mentioned that they 
were serving a very useful purpose, that the population was being 
cut down as a result of it. 

Mr. Drewry. Who are the bounty hunters? Are they fishermen 
themselves or are they people who specialize in being bounty hunters? 

Mr. Tuistie. There are some fishermen in some areas—by that I 
mean areas where the seals have their pupping grounds, where they 
have their young, usually on the sand bars or in the protected areas 
of the deltas of the rivers, and so on, where the tides won’t reach them. 

As we all know, a young seal can’t swim; they have to be taught to 
swim, and they have their pups in big numbers, big groups; and if 
they can be run up on fast enough in those particular areas, they can 
club them while they are young, and kill them while they are young. 

The bounty method is something in itself. It is required that the 
scalp or the head be skinned and cured properly and dried and mailed 
to Juneau, where they are counted and the bounty returned. This is 
quite a lengthy process. 

Mr. Drewry. For $3? 

Mr. Tuistie. For $3 a head it’s quite a long chore. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, the hair seal feeds on the salmon on the high 
seas, I suppose, doesn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Turstie. I believe they do. 

Mr. Drewry. And they come to the sand bars and the shore where 
and when their mating season is in progress ? 

Mr. Tuistie. They do come to shore and have their young, and then 
they remain around the area all during the fishing season, during the 
salmon runs. A hair seal is a peculiar “critter” in one respect. He 
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is more destructive than he is anything else. He will go down a fleet 
of fish, and rather than eat one fish and go on about his business he 
will go from one fish to another and destroy it. He will tear it apart. 

Mr. Drewry. Take a bite out of each one? 

Mr. Tuistie. Yes; or skin it, peel the skin off, and eat the skin. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, what I was thinking on that, if they feed on the 
fish on the high seas, is the bounty sy stem—at least, the present bounty 
system— -adequ: ite, because to be a bounty fisherman, to make it worth- 
while, you would have to go to a place that was convenient to get to, 
but the hair seals are all up and down around the coast, and in many 
areas that are extremely difficult to get to? When those seals are on 
the high seas, they are just as damaging as the seal that lives right 
here at Anchorage / 

Mr. Tuistie. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And I wondered whether the problem of predation 
by hair seals might, for control purposes, be not completely affected 
by bounties where it isn’t worthwhile for people to go after them, 
except when they are close to where they live ? 

Mr. Tuistie. I couldn’t answer your question wholly, of course. I 
could in part by saying this. It is unknown to me of any other area 
where they hunt the seals for bounties, as they do in this upper Cook 
Inlet. I don’t know of any other place where it is done. 

Occasionally, we kill a seal in our daily activities of fishing, but it 
certainly wouldn't be a profitable thing to do it that way. 

Mr. Drewry. Just one more question. You spoke of the procedure 
to collect your bounty. Would you recommend that that be handled 
on a more of an area basis than going through the process of tanning 
and shipping it to Juneau ? 

Mr. Tuisrie. It certainly would help a lot. As we know, every- 
body that is out there on the inlet has to live, too. Sometimes these 
bounties don’t come back in for 8 or 9 months, the bounty money, and 
it is discouraging, to say the least, to have to wait that long for your 
pay. 

Mr. Drewry. Why would it take so long ? 

Mr. Tuistie. That is the mechanics of the Territory. I couldn't 
Say. 

Chairman Bartierr. Isn’t it true the fund is exhausted every once 
in a while? 

Mr. Tuistie. That is true. 

Chairman Barrierr. They have to wait for restoration of funds. 

Mr. Tuistie. That is true. Maybe it is because there are too many 
seals in some years, I don’t know, but I understand the funds do 
become exhausted. The bounty funds, I believe, aren’t set up par- 
ticularly for seals, but for other predator animals, such as coyotes or 
wolves or something, and sometimes there is more of one species of 
bounty animals taken than others, and maybe there is a run on the 
treasury occasionally. 

Mr. Drewry. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Barrierr. Any further questions? Thank you, Mr. 
Thistle. 

Mr. Wapr. Will you please give your name, your mailing address, 
your occupation, and the name of the organization you represent ? 
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STATEMENT OF DAMEN WADE, COOK INLET SETNETTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wave. Damen Wade, Cook Inlet Setnetters’ Association, and 
my home address is 2512 Spruce Wood, Rogers Park, Anchorage, 
fisherman in summertime and laborer in the winter. 

It seems that Sam covered this thing pretty fully, but there is one 
thing that comes to mind as far as this closure period goes that you 
must keep in mind. We have three types of gear represented in ‘the 
inlet, and we have extremely high tides that would esa affect 
a stationary fisherman. It is not the same as if you have a trap that 
you open and let her go, or you have a drift gear where = can set 
your gear and gor ight on out and go fishing. 

On your setnet gear you are sti :tionar y there and maybe in a 24-hour 
period you will catch one and a half tides in the whole set period 
due to the fact that the ebb eo flood on your waters here and rise 
and fall of your tides are running so heavy that you can’t get your 
gear out, say, at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

Maybe you will have to set it 11 or 12 o’clock, whenever your tide 
is at high slack or low slack. I ssieanh this bill is pinpointed toward 
the Territory of Alaska all together, but anyhow, we are naturally 
interested in our own type of fishing, and as far as your beluga whale 
and your other types of predators, I feel that this bounty that you 
have is inadequate due to the fact that an individual hunting seals 
and whatnot, or beluga whales, he would almost have to have a central 
point, either to a cannery or another point where he car dispose of 
the seal. 

If he was fishing and catches a seal in a net, he would almost have to 
handle it through a cannery or another source due to the fact that 
he can’t handle the weight, and it should be pinpointed down to where 
he could either take the nose off the fish or have some other marking 
or something that is handled in the same way with the hair seal now. 
You would encourage individual people going out to hunt seal or your 
belugas, and if you put a bounty high enough someone is going to 
figure out a way to nail them. 

I believe there is a commercial value in the beluga oils. It was com- 
mercialized over there. They undoubtedly have a source either for 
soap or some other use for this oil that they were using in the Beluga 
River. It seemed like on high floods the beluga would back up into 
the river and they would drop a wire net across and the tide would 
go out and they would have the beluga trapped in there, which un- 
doubtedly nailed quite a few of them. 

As far as this rendering process and how it was handled, I don’t 
know. It was before my time, but the business must have gone out 
due to the fact that it wasn’t feasible to use the oil or the meat, or 
whatever they were trying to get from it. There wasn’t a bounty, of 
course, to my knowledge. And as far as the violations of taking fish 
in unauthorized locations, and penalty and whatnot tied to it, the $5,000 
or 90 days in jail, it seems to me that is a pretty stiff deal. 

But if you are going to have a law-enforcing agency, I believe that 
should be enforced to the limit. Naturally, a man is innocent until 
proved guilty, but you should have teeth in the law to keep down 
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some of these violations and whatnot that you find either in sports 
fishing or commercial, either one. 

You find people that once the fish get in the river and get up into 
the spawning ground, he is no good for canning, and whatnot. But 
you will find people that will go up and either snag or catch or fish 
any way they can, and the fish is half rotten and beaten up, so the 
guy takes a fish and—well, we got salmon up there that I wouldn’t eat 
another one if I had to. 

Naturally, it is knocking the commercial value of fish. It is a nice 
sport to catch with the rod and reel and you get a good fight out of it. 
Well, a guy goes up and figures he will have a lot of sport, and he is 
not using the fish and wasting it, so you have got a problem there that 
should be curtailed. 

You will find people fishing with nets in the river, and whatnot, 
maybe bringing them back into town. That hasn’t been proved, or 
hasn’t been nailed down to a fact that they are commercializing on it, 
but you can’t find people that can use that many fish; where you have 
an operation like that, like Sam says, you can’t pin it down but there 
are fish on the market before the season opens. 

In regard to this 36-hour closing period, I haven’t really figured 
out what the object is for that particular closure. It could work for 
the advantage of a fisherman and could be a good conservative meas- 
ure, but in my own mind, I haven’t arrived at the fact that it is going 
to help, and still not hurt some type of gear, as far as fishing goes. 

Maybe I should do more research on it as far as what is to happen 
there. But you have three different types of gear, and there are dif- 
ference ways and means of operating on that. You could figure a 
50 percent escapement for your return in 4 or 5 years. 

Well, maybe you have a school of fish that 1s coming back, that is 
going to take three-fourths of that run to get a good return in 5 years. 
We are in the upper inlet here and the sc hool is rather small, and 
what percentage is taken could be taken down below and the period 
closed due to the fact that they want better escapement. 

That situation is derived over a period of years, due to the fact 
that the schools have been inanior down and dropping down, and 
it is a problem to find out whether you have got a good escapement 
or a good run this year, and what it is going to amount to you never 
know until the fish start into the inlet. 

This 36-hour would work all right in a zoning deal, I believe, where 
if you close up one end it would work. You see different types of gear 
that operate in the upper inlet, and they would get their escapement, 
and take their toll of fish and the school is still a sizable deal. 

They could close up there for a while and let part of the fish down 
and help this fisherman here and this packer up here to put up his 
pack and keep operating. 

I believe that is pretty much what I have to say. 

Chairman Bartierr. Does the senior United States Senator Schoep- 
pel have a question ? 

Senator Scnorrret. As a point of personal information, you know 
some of us aren’t as familiar with the industry up here as we would 
like to be. 

As a matter of curiosity from the standpoint of your commercial 
fishing operation in this Cook Inlet here, where you fish, what would 
be your investment in a normal outlay for gear? 
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Mr. Wane. $4,000. 

Senator Scuorpret. And how long a period of time would that be 
usable—over how many years? 

Mr. Wane. Well, at my particular location we don’t have the mud 
flats to contend with. We have a gravel beach, and as far as gear goes, 
it should be good for 3 or 4 years. A shackle of gear will run you 
around $150 to $200, depending on the type of web you buy. There 
is a nylon web, and you have your plastic corks and odds and ends 
that deviate in price there. 

But you find some locations here that you have this silt and mud 
that is hard on motors and hard on gear and hard on dorries. It’s 
a nylon web and if it dries in the mud or gets in the silt and whatnot, 
and the way you have to work it, the tide runs out and you have your 
net going dry, and this silt is more or less of an acid ‘type where it 
works in your web and it won’t hold up for one season. You have 
to replace some of your gear every year. 

Senator Scuorprrn. I have been told that it is practically a year 
or within 2 years that you have got to replace it. Is my information 
correct on it? 

Mr. Wane. On your linen gear; yes. Some of your nylon webs, 
depending on the weight and size that you get, and all, will last 2 or 
3 years. 

Senator Scuorpren. In other words, you would have to figure on, 
say, certainly within 114 or 2 years to get your initial investment back 
and provide for something on the side ; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Wane. Surely. 

Senator Scnorpren. Do you find this illegal take of fish to be on the 
increase, or is it remaining about the same, in your experience? 

Mr. Wane. Well, it seems to be on the decline, to a certain extent, 
although it is really unpredictable. You take over a 5-year period, 
and the Fish and Wild Life, and the old-time fishermen, and what not, 
like this coming year they say it is an off-year and there will be a peak 
year. 

They have looked over a 2- or 4-year cycle and figure what the escape 
was, or what the run was and they figure, well, it should be feasible 
to go fishing or should be a good catch, and you should make some 
money this year. You might figure tha i things are going along pretty 


smooth and you wind up with no fish at all, due to the fact that you 
have other operations on your high seas or your weather conditions 
that you can’t get out and fish, and it is just a problem all the way 


around. 

It’s a gamble from the word go. But as far as your school goes, 
I believe it is on the decline. 

Senator Scroeprer. It is on the decline, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes. 

seam mp HOEPPEL. We have the expression in our country on stolen 
propert: . that to be profit: able a fellow has to have a fence some pli wee, 
where i 1e disposes of stuff that he steals or gets illegally. From the 
standpoint of your fishing now, what do you do by way of policing, 
say, from a sportsman’s angle or sportsman’s association angle? You 
know that this illegal catch is al ing up before it is entitled to really 
show, up, isn’t that the case ? 


Mr. W DE. Yes. 
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Senator ScHorrret. What happens to those places that display or 
offer that fish that is caught or taken illegally? What are you actual- 
ly doing to pinpoint that from the standpoint of that operator who 
is putting in on the market illegally? He is getting it from somebody ? 

Mr. Wapr. Well, the only thing I can see is that your Fish and 
Wildlife personnel isn’t adequate to cover these locations. 

Senator ScHorerre.. It is a matter of not enough personnel to police 
it; isthat it? 

Mr. Wapr. That is my opinion, yes. 

Senator Scuorppri. What do they do if they catch somebody? Do 
they really make an example of him? I don’t mean to just throw the 
book at him, but are they a little lax on that ? 

Mr. Wave. No. As far as I know, as far as we have the location 
down here, at Ship Creek, you find we have a weir or a dam across the 
creek there, and they prosecute people for taking illegal fish and fishing 
too close to the weir and as far as getting over the dam. 

They make a pretty good example “of him and give him a lot of 
publicity and what not of what is going on. As far as your river or 
streams around, its hard to keep tab on those people. You can take 
a plane and be anywhere around the fishing area in 15 or 20 minutes, 
and you can catch your limit of fish and be back in town. 

You just haven't got the personnel to cover those areas. You can’t 
authorize yourself, or if you start policing yourself, you have got to 
have pictures, have evidence, this and that, and then you drag the 
man intocourt. You are going to tie him up, yourself, and everything 
else, as far as trying to convict the man. Everyone seems to know 
that this thing is going on but the problem is to really nail him 
down to it. 

Chairman Barrierr. Representative Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Chairman Barrierr. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. To whom do the independent fishermen, those who 
own their own gear and catch fish, where do they sell the fish ? 

Mr. Wane. You mean on a commercial basis / 

Senator Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Wane. Oh, well, we operate through this cannery here. 

Senator Corron. Yousell the fish to the cannery ¢ 

Mr. Wapr. Yes. 

Senator Corron. And the cannery obtains their supply from Alaska 
fishermen who go out professionally in the summers and catch the fish ? 

Mr. Wane. Yes. 

Senator Corron. Is that the only source from which the canneries 
get their fish / 

Mr. Wane. Yes. 

Senator Corron. They don’t have any organization taking the fish 
directly ? 

Mr. Wape. No. 

Senator Corron. Do they bring people in, I mean ? 

Mr. Wave. Pardon me, sir? 

Senator Corron. The canneries bring in many people to process the 
fish ; do they not? 

Mr. Wane. Yes. 


Senator Corron. But they don’t bring in people to catch the fish ? 
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Mr. Wave. Not in this cannery here. There are some company- 
owned boats and gear that come in from outside and is used in the 
other end, upper end, of the inlet. There are also company-owned 
boats and fide ‘men that operate in Bristol Bay and different areas, 
but so far as this packing company, they did furnish gear and boats 
and whatnot, and outfit a man for fishing, but he doesn’t do that any 
more. 

Chairman Barrierr. Representative Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Perr. No questions. 

Chairman Bartierr. Mr. Barton? 

Mr. Barron. No, sir. 

Chairman Barrierr. Mr. Wade, do you have any belief or evidence 
as to what effect Japanese high-seas fishing may have had on the sup- 
ply of salmon ? 

Mr. Wave. Well, not as far as my personal contact with it, or any- 
thing. But what you read in the paper or what you see is that it is 
not doing the market any good, and it is not doing the salmon any 
good, due to the fact, my opinion is, they must be taking 1- and 2 
and 3-year salmon, when they aren’t fully matured. 

Chairman Barrierr. Is it your opinion that some of the salmon they 
aie aking were spawned in Alaska streams ? 

Mr. Wane. Well, that is a question that would be hard to figure out. 
The same way with your seals. When they both leave the inlet, you 
don’t see them until they come back. If they were catching salmon out 
there, the possibility is that some of them were from Cook Inlet 
streams. 

Chairman Barrierr. Of course, you know that our Government is 
investigating that very matter and hopes to have a report within a 
year ¢ 

Mr. Wane. I notice that in the paper. 

Chairman Barrierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Wade, I would like to enlarge a little on the ques- 
tion Senator Schoe ‘ppel asked about the capital investment. What is 
embraced in the term “gear” besides a net / 

Mr. Wapr. You have a dory, and you have your motor investment, 
and you naturally have your operating expense as far as your gasoline 
and oil; you have your buoy, cabin, or home to stay out of the monte , 
atent or log house. 

That seems to cover it pretty well. 

Mr. Drewry. What I was interested in was whether you had a large 
boat as well asa dory. 

Mr. Wave. Most of the dories run, with our type of fishing, which is 
set-netter, we have anyw here from 18 to 24, 40 feet long, de “pe nding on 
the desir: bility or what your operations are. 

Mr. Drewry. In the fishing season you establish yourselves along 
the shore close to the area you want to fish and then operate from 
shore in the dory rather than have a much larger boat; is that it ? 

Mr. Wave. Well, in this particular area it is closed for drifting and 
seining, and the only type of fishing we have here that is set net is 
beach setters. They operate from the beach; most of your nets, or all 
your nets are driven or anchored with either anchors or weights or 
car wheels or some other means, and they are all in contact with the 
ground at all times. There is no drifting or floating around. 
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Mr. Drewry. What is the season in Cook Inlet that you fish? 

Mr. Wave. What do you mean, sir? 

Mr. Drewry. How much time do you have to fish each year? 

Mr. Wapsz. Well, it is a 24-hour period, two 24-hour periods a 
week, 

Mr. Drewry. From when to when / 

Mr. Wave. In May to the 5th of August. 

Mr. Drewry. And then is there a second season later on? 

Mr. Wane. There is a silver run that comes in later, but there is 
no commercial value there. The packer doesn’t pack the fall silvers. 
Some of them commercialize on it. This one packer from down in 
Kenai did operate some. I don’t know whether he was packing them 
or freezing them, or taking them outside as fresh fish or what his 
operation was, but Mr. Emar here hasn’t packed fall silvers that I 
know of in the last 5 years or more. 

Mr. Drewry. So generally speaking, your fishing activity per 
year runs about 4 months / 

Mr. Wapr. Approximately. 

Mr. Drewry. And then only twice a week during that period / 

Mr. Wapre. Yes, sir; it would be. 

Mr. Drewry. Would it be possible to state any average income, 
annual income, that a regular fisherman would get ¢ 

Mr. Wape. Well, that varies quite a bit to large extremes, due to 
the fact that some locations—I would rather not comment. 

Mr. Drewry. What IL was wondering was whether the fishing 
provided enough livelihood in itself to take care of your expense of 
your gear and to see you through the year antil you can fish again. 

Mr. Wane. As a general rule it does not. 

Mr. Drewry. Somewhat in that connection, are there around this 
area people who might be called part-time fishermen during the 
season, commercial fishermen who would go out occasionally ? 

Mr. Wape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. Are there a great many in that category ? 

Mr. Wane. Yes; there seems to be. 1 might consider myself that 
way. Ihave a job during winter, and I more or less am in with my 
brother. He goes down and starts the operation and I take leave and 
go down. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, we have heard a great deal about the poor run 
this year. Has that been true in this area as well as in the South- 
east ¢ 

Mr. Wape. Yes. It was down considerable, although this par- 
ticular year, which is your even year, people that have good locations 
made money, but they still were be low their average. Same way all 
up and au the beach. Some people didn’t make expenses and 
were in debt. 

Mr. Drewry. There has been a tremendous increase in the popula- 
tion of the Anchorage area in the recent years. Has there likewise 
been an increase in the amount of gear that is operating? 

Mr. Wann. Well, that was pretty well stabilized this last year, as 
far as an increase in gear. 

Mr. Drewry. On that subject of enforcement, I inferred from your 
comments that you felt the Fish and Wildlife Service was doing the 
best they could as far as nabbing violators. 
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But I did not understand whether the courts were lenient or tough 
on people who were brought in, or whether the district attorneys 
were pressing the cases w ith full enthusiasm. 

Mr. Wapr. Well, it seems that as far as Fish and Wildlife goes, 
there is no comment on their activ ity due to the fact they are doing 
the best they can with what they have to do. 

As far as the courts go, I believe they prosecute to the best of their 
knowledge due to the fact there are situations, where a man might, in 
his own opinion, be innocent due to the fact that he is making an 
effort to move the gear, or making an effort, you might say, due to 
an act of God that you can’t actu: ally remove or keep “from viol: ating 
the law. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, I raise the question because at one place we 
visited there was a <saiga int about the difficulty of getting conviction 
and a tendency to leniency on the part of the c ourt. 

The observation was made that—this was not in your particular type 
of fishine—but a man with a seine boat, for instance, at an illegal 
time, if he saw a good flock of fish, that he would figure he might be 
fined $300 and he would go ahead and take the fine, pay the fine rather 
than turn down the opportunity to haul in $3,000 or $4,000 worth of 
fish. 

The recommendation that this person made was that the courts and 
the prosecuting attorneys should be tougher and should throw the 
book at violators, and the expression was made that it would make 
Christians out of them. 

Mr. Wapr. Well, it does seem feasible, if 2 man can pay a $300 fine 
and pick up a coup le thousand, why, a $300 fine is nothing. If he can 
get by with it he ts making money. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all. 

Senator Scuorrret. | would like to ask one other question. 

Again | am voing to show my ignorance ot the practic e he re, 
but do you have any licensing of fishermen of various types and kinds? 
Do they have to ti ake out a license, or has it been considered that the “V 
have to take out a license to be able to fish at all ? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, you have to have a license for each. 

Senator Scuorrren. For each type of fishing ? 

Mr. Wane. Yes. Our type of fishing is either 100 or 105 fathoms of 
gear. In your drift gear it is 105 fathoms, and each boat or each 
operator has to buy a license, purchase a license, and pay a Territorial 
tax for this partic ular set of wear. 

Senator Scuorrret. If he is caught violating the law and he pays 
his fine, is that license picked up or is he penalized: to the extent that 
he can’t get a license for a certain number of years thereafter ? 

Mr. Wapr. To my knowledge, the man is taken off the beach for 
that year and his operation of that partic ‘ular year is void. He can’t 
fish, and his gear that was in the operation, if he had a net and he was 
fishing illegally, and had a net there and was fishing with a dory and 
a motor, the whole works is confiscated and is taken into ¢ ustody until 
the court hearing. It is up to the jurisdiction of the jury and court 
to determine what is carried out from there. 

Senator ScHorpren. But is it practically limited to that 1 year, and 
the confiscation of the gear that they find him using in that illegal 
operation ¢ 
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Mr. Wave. Yes, tomy knowledge. 

Chairman Barrierr. Any further questions? Thank you very 
much. 

Will you identify yourself, please / 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM MARKLEY, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Marxury. My name is William Markley, and I live at 1442 H 


Street, Anchorage, and I am a commercial fisherman in the summer 


and in the winter I do carpenter work and small contract jobs. 

Chairman Barrierr. Are you here representing yourself as an in- 
dividual or an organization ¢ 

Mr. Markey. Well, I am a board member of the Setnetters’ Asso- 
ciation, Cook Inlet Fishermen’s Association. ‘They have said prac- 
tically everything, and I agree with it. 

So as long as they are representing that association, there are a 
couple of things that they said that I don’t quite go along with. So, 
I guess I won't be representing them. I would be representing my- 
self. 

Chairman ———— Go ahead and speak as an individual then. 

Mr. MARELEY. K. Well, in the first place, I believe that we 
have a fish and wildlife conservation setup as an agency to take care 
of the conservation of fish. But I don’t believe any agency should 
have the right to cause any flexibility in any law from the start of 
any season. 

In other words, they can close the season. They have that power 
now in case they are destroying the salmon run. They already have 
that, or they can shut it down on time, also, but I still don’t believe 
that they should have any right, or anybody else should have any 
right to change that at any time in the season after it started. 

Now, each fisherman, as Mr. Wade says, has a fairly large invest- 
ment when he goes fishing, and he has to gamble whether he makes it 
ornot. If an agent comes along—and at the present time they haven’t 
anything to tell them how big that fish school is going to be, and the 
only way they have of knowing whether they are catching too many 
of those fish is the amount that the ones down below are catching. 

So, if they are allowed to move that whichever way they want to 
to get these fish through, it seems to me like the man up at the other 
end, they can shut him on and off whenever the -y want to, and I don’t 
believe any law agency should have that right. 

That is all I have to say on that. The rest of what Mr. Thistle 
and the others said, just about everything, I go along with. 

Chairman Bartrierr. Representative Van Pelt ? 

Mr. Van Peur. No questions. 

Chairman Barrierr. Senator Cotton? 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Chairman Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Chairman Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. One question. To sum up what you have said, you 
feel that there would be no useful purpose served, as far as the fisher- 


men were concerned, by changing the present law relating to the 
weekend closure ? 
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Mr. Marktey. Well, as far as the commercial fishermen are con- 
cerned, it doesn’t make any difference whether they change that from 
Saturday to any other day in the week, as far as that goes. 

Mr. Drewry. But it should be fixed 

Mr. Markry. It should be fixed. That is, at least for the season. 

Mr. Drewry. That is all. 

Chairman Barrierr. Do you have any opinion as to why there are 
fewer fish to catch than in years gone by 4 

Mr. Markey. Well, there are a lot of things that could be. One 
thing is that there are altogether too many fishermen, too much fishing 
effort. Also, there isn’t enough study, so far. There hasn’t been 
enough, and, although they are getting better at it all the time, doing 
more in the study of these fish to find out what it takes to get a return, 
it has only been a few years, to my knowledge, where any great effort 
of any amount was put out to find out where these fish came from, or 
what they did, or anything. 

So, that is one of the reasons, I think. If they keep on going, they 
will eventually operate a lot more efficiently than they have in the past. 
I think they are operating a lot more efficiently now than they did in 
the past. 

Chairman Bartietr. Thank you very much. I?f there are no further 
questions, you may be excused. 

Any other witnesses on the fishery question? Apparently not. We 
shall conclude with that subject. I take it that Mr. Ireland doesn’t 
desire to discuss the fisheries, so, if you will come forward, Mr. Ire- 


land. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD W. IRELAND, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Resumed 


Mr. IRELAND. May I say I am Donald W. Ireland, attorney at law, 
with offices at 1111 Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash. 

[ represent the Ketchikan Merchants Charter Association spe- 
cifically at these hearings, although in my experiences of the past 5 
years I have represented numerous other small charter associations 
dealing with shipping in and about southern or southeastern Alaska. 

Speaking of the fisheries matters, the members whom I represent, 
and the people, boatowners whom I deal with all deal with the fish 
after the fact—that is, usually frozen, boxed, or canned. So that the 
matters of dealing with them as they are being caught, to myself 
Is a matter of information, although I do not have any thoughts 
on the matter, 

| refer specifically to H. R. 8807. The members of the House com- 
mittee have, during this past week, gone into a detailed study of first- 
hand information dealing with the people of Alaska and the needs 
and necessities which have occasioned the use of the charter boats in 
and about southeastern Alaska. 

The necessity of this service is occasioned by the character of the 
goods carried, as well as the flexibility of the use of the vessels, which, 
I am sure, has ben impressed upon the members of the House com- 
mittee who have heard directly from the members that this impression 
has been so conveyed far more eloquently than what I could at- 
tempt to at the present time. 


98639—58——18 
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The record of these committee hearings speaks far more eloquently 
of this matter than what I could say at the present time. I will not, 
therefore, try to summarize in any extent the testimony which has al- 
ready been presented to this committee. 

Senator Corron. May I interrupt for a question? For the benefit 
of the Senate members, would you, at this point, point out the dif- 
ference between the Senate-passed bill, which covered this general 
subject, and H. R. 8807, which is presently pending in the House, as 
is also the Senate bill ¢ 

Mr. Iretanp. Senate bill 1798 contained some provisions which 
H. R. 8807 doesn’t contain. Specifically, Senate bill 1798 would ex- 
clude the service of charter vessels from ports in southeastern Alaska, 
from service by charter vessels which received weekly service by com- 
mon carrier, or provided that goods could be taken to or from such 
a port which were not carried by a common carrier. H. R. 8807 
simply provides that charter service, charter vessels may be operated 
in southeastern Alaska. 

Senator Corron. Which is preferable, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Irevanp. I am speaking of H. R. 8807. 

Chairman Barrierr. In terms of practicality, what are the dif- 
aa S¢ 

Mr. Iretanp. Whether or not a charter service to the south will 
or will not exist. For our angie purposes, the people whom I 
deal with and represent will not be able to operate at all if they are 
ane’ from all of the ports which they serve. They serve not 
only Ketchikan, Juneau, and Anchorage, Wrangell, P burg, Kla- 
ak, and numerous other points which I am not familiar with at 
the present time—they elude me—but all of the ports. 

They have at one time, and frequently as the need requires, dealt 
with all of the ports in southeastern Alaska. If they are excluded 
from some ports, the larger ports, specifically Ketchikan and Juneau, 
which actually do now receive weekly service by a common carrier, 
this will exclude from their sources of revenue matters which will 
force them to not be able to economically operate their entire opera- 
tion, that all the ports must be served to make it feasible to serve any 
one, and that is the point which we favor H. R. 8807 over Senate 
bill 1798. 

Mr. Curtin. The bill the Senate passed works a hardship on the 
people you represent / 

Mr. Iretanp. Yes; and, in my opinion, not only a hardship, but 
it would terminate the service entirely. The service which is pro- 
vided is actual, necessary service. It is not simply a competitive 
factor with an already existing service, but it is and was occasioned 
by the merchants themselves, either shipping in or shipping cmt 
providing for themselves the service which they did not receive by « 
through the services occasioned by a common carrier. 

Specifically, I can refer to the shipment of fresh milk into the 
Territory, southeastern, that is, which was not done prior to 1954. 
In 1954 was the first time that the charter service made a study of 
the situation and thus provided the means by which fresh milk was 
actually brought into southeastern. 

Also fresh fish was again resumed into various ports because it 
had been abandoned at the time of the war when shipping service 
space was so critical that it was abandoned, and it was not until the 
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charter service occasioned a study and service to provide fresh meat 
that it was again resumed in many of these localities. 

For the southbound shipments, one of the most economic services 
which can be provided by any carrier is that of shipping the frozen 
bulk, loose frozen fish, and only the common carriers, only the charter 
carriers provided the completely refrigerated vessels which can accom- 
modate this type of a commodity. The larger carriers do not handle 
at alla loose bulk commodity such as this. 

Senator Corron. I don’t want to interrupt, but may I ask another 
question ¢ 

Chairman Barrierr. Surely, Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. It might be useful to the committee conference 
sometime. Do I understand that the common carriers furnishing 
service to southeast Alaska, that it is not practical to send milk by 
them ¢ 

Mr. Irenanp. No. There have been several attempts to do so, Sen- 
ator. The common carriers carried this milk either 1 of 2 ways: 
Kither, 1, completely frozen, or, 2, in another capacity which doesn’t 
freeze the milk but doesn’t keep the temperature down so that the 
milk will spoil the day after it arrives, or the next day following. 

Senator Corron. This milk comes from where / 

Mr. IreLtanp. The milk comes from Seattle. 

Senator Corron. What is the time element in shipping it from 
Seattle to these ports in southeas u? 

Mr. Ire.anp. The time is actually of very little importance, Sen- 
ator. It is the critical temperature at which milk must be kept. 
It must be kept within a range of 1° or 2°, and the movement of 
the small ships to keep the milk from freezing. It 1s actually car- 
ried at about 30° or 3] 

Senator Corron, And the common carrier, I assume, is the steam- 
hip companies that go regularly and do not have the kind of re- 
frigeration or ‘the kind of facility to carry the milk and preserve 
it properly ¢ 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. The charter serv ices do. 

Senator Corron. And the common carriers do not. indicate that 
they are willing to provide themselves with hat kind of serv- 
ice ¢ 

Mr. Iretanp. Yes. 

Senator Corron. And that is also true of certain types of fish 
that have to be refrigerated / 

Mr. Iretanp. It 1s a common way of dealing with the fish, deal- 
ing with the fish from Alaska to the markets and that is frozen 
fish, frozen bulk fish. 

They are kept and stored in a bulk quantity here in Alaska and 
then shipped to the States, or to the State directly, or to Canada 
through the eastern market, where they are put in boxes or cut up. 

Senator Corron. Hasn’t that been going on a long time, the 
shipping of bulk frozen fish from Alaska ¢ 

Mr. IreLanp. It has been going on for a very long time through 
the charter vessels. 

Senator Corron. But the common carriers, regular companies, have 
never provided or been equipped with the proper refrigeration to 
handle that type of fish ¢ 
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Mr. IreLanp. They did but that was abandoned approximately 5 
to 7 years ago when Alaska Steamship gave up its 2 refrigerated 
vessels. 

At that time they could carry entire shipments of bulk frozen 
fish and would do so. 

Senator Corron. May I ask one question off the record, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Chairman Bartierr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Barruerr. It is true that in southeastern Alaska for- 
merly there were 3 different lines operating as common carriers, and 
not only 1. The committee was told at several different places that 
one of the difficulties now in taking the fish out by common carrier 
is that the carrier operates vessels which can’t put into some of these 
ports where a relatively small shipment of frozen fish is waiting 
transshipment, whereas the charter vessels can, and that seems to be 
an instrumental factor. 

Senator Corron. The thing I asked off the record, I didn’t have any 
recollection of that. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Barriterr. You may proceed, Mr. Ireland. 

Mr. IreLanp. The carriage of frozen fish to the market is such an 
important matter in itself that I just am hesitant, wondering if there 
is any other question which I might deal with at the present time. 

Other than the fact the charter vessels are able to carry from 4 to 5 
carloads of frozen fish to the market at various times, each vessel is 
able to do so. This ability enables the buyers and the fishing can- 
neries here in Alaska a great deal of fle xibility in meeting the com- 
petition in the market, and based upon the demands of the ” arket, 
since they do not demand a great quantity, but want either 1 or 114 
or even half acarload at a time. 

By the use of the charter vessels they are able to meet this demand 
as it is occasioned without the necessity of having to move huge quanti- 
ties at one time, and then await the developments of the market. 

The original bills which were requested, and as this matter was 
first brought to the attention of the Congress, the charter vessel op- 
erators and the merchants of southeastern Alaska requested that the 
matter of their operation, the style of their operation, the charter 
vessels be eliminated from a great area as far as the administration 
of the maritime laws were concerned. 

There is no question but that one person may own his own vessel 
or charter a vessel to haul his own freight, and under this manner of 
dealing with his own merchandise, is not carrying freight for hire. 

This matter has also been litigated and adjudicated as far as 
several other shippers are concerned. Even the Reefer Aing in 
Seattle was decided comparatively a few number of years ago, which 
involved 3 or 4 shippers who chartered the vessel for their own use. 
Since in southeastern Alaska there are a great number of individuals 
who on occasion do charter vessels by grouping themselves together 
to carry freight to their particular ports, it is requested this ambiguity 
in the administration of the law be eliminated by the enactment of 
such legislation as H. R. 8807. 

This is not requesting a specific exception from any regulatory 
administration which the Congress has already set up in the ‘form of 
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the Coast Guard and its administration, but it is actually asking only 
that an ambiguity be clarified. W hether or not there might be com- 
petition to an already existing common carrier, may I please point 
out that Congress has seen fit, “and seen the occasion necessary, to ex- 
clude in other areas of transportation specific items which do exempt 
themselves from the ordinary or the already generally established 
practices. 

Even in the motor carriers, I was interested to hear in yesterday’s 
testimony of the enactment of, I believe, the number is 85-163, a 
clarification of a contract carrier which the circumstances warrant 
that it be exempted from the ordinary regulations of a common carrier. 

Similarly, for the water shipments, the circumstances, we believe, 
are so different and certainly warrant the necessity that the charter 
services be clarified for the minds of both the charterers as well 
the Coast Guard. 

To go into the history, very briefly, of the origination of the charter 
services, there is not a recent development in southeastern Alaska on 
that. It has been going on for a great number of years by the mer- 
chants themselves. As their needs occasioned, they would go out and 
charter a particular vessel, either to bring cargo into southeastern 
Alaska or to take the fish out. 

Originally, as the clients whom I represent, the Ketchikan Mer- 
chants Charter Association, was set up, and it was determined after 
a careful study that they could operate under a charter arrangement. 
The vessels which they acquired were acquired with this understand- 
ing, and they were made over to fit their particular needs. 

The difference why, they were not put under inspection imme- 
diately—is that the merchants themselves are merchants. They are 
not a steamship company, nor do they intend, nor want, to operate 
a steamship operation. But some kind of a service is necessary for 
them to simply maintain their businesses and to make provisions for 
their customers, the full advantages which we have on the stateside. 

The vessels which are used are all built during the war or soon 
thereafter. These were built according to the Army specifications, 
and were not built in light of their possible conversion to a common- 
carrier operation. At the present time, to change them into the re- 
quirements which have been specified by the Coast Guard would entail, 
we believe, a vast expenditure of money. 

This is not that the ships aren't seaworthy at the present time, nor 
capable of safe operation, but simply that the requirements which 
the Coast Guard specified this year have changed substantially from 
those of the years 1943 and subsequent times. 

The primary difference, the primary expense which the charter 
vessels would occasion by submission to Coast Guard inspection re- 
quirement is that of a manning seale. At the present time and during 
the course of the present time, the charter service has operated with 
a 4-man crew; from their original scale and understanding with 
Coast Guard, they believe that the minimum requirement as far as 
manning would require at least 7 to 10 crew members. 

When you consider the conditional crew allotment, not only as to 
the salaries paid but also to the space requirements for their accom- 
modation, it would actually eliminate the cargo space available on 
these vessels. 
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The requirements for the crew, as far as their education and train- 
ing are concerned, would make no difference for, at the present time, 

each crew of 4 men carry at least 2 licensed personnel. These are 
sither licensed masters or licensed engineers, which, at the present 
time, for their union advantages, sail under their license. 

However, they are qualified at any time to sail under their license. 
Further, at the present time, some of the Coast Guard requirements 
are met, such as the running times. They do not run more than 72 
hours before the vessel is actually laid to and a full rest period given. 

Since the occasion of the introduction of this bill and because of 
the questions which have been raised by the House committee, the 
owners of the vessels have arranged to submit at least one of their 
vessels to a preliminary inspection to see what the actual cost would 
be to have their vessels subjected to Coast Guard Inspection and au- 
thorized to operate as a common carrier under the existing laws. 

An arrangement has been made where the vessel will be inspected 
on October 8, and the full requirements then made. These require- 
ments will then be itemized, priced, and this information will be 
submitted immediately as it is available to the House committee for 
their consideration on this matter. 

Chairman Barrterr. In that connection, may I suggest that you 
might also want to submit the information to the Senate committee 
for its information ? 

Mr. Iretanp. We will certainly be very glad to do so. That con- 
cludes my statement. 

Chairman Bartierr. Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator ScHorrret. No questions. 

Chairman Bartierr. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No. I appreciate the information that the chair- 
man gave me on that subject. 

Chairman Bartierr. Representative Van Pelt ¢ 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Chairman Bartierr. Representative Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Ireland, as the testimony has developed, the com- 
mon carrier is one who does provide service to some of these ports / 

Mr. IreLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Curtry. Which is presently also served by the charter boats / 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. And I believe you said that, under the law, if a charter 
boat is carrying freight for one owner, it doesn’t have to meet the 
regulations of the Coast Guard; is that right? 

Mr. IreLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. And, therefore, you feel that, since this charter asso 
ciation comes, as you feel, closer to the one-owner proposition, a 
charter boat carrying merchandise for members of the co-op should 
also not have to come under the charter regulation ? 

Mr. Irenanp. Yes. 

Mr. Curttn. Iam glad that you told us that the association is going 
to find out what the structural changes would cost in order to have 
their charter boats meet the requirements, but I wonder whether they 
are going to determine from the Coast Guard as to what would be the 
minimum crew changes that would be necessary, because you say it is 
from 7 to 10 men, but, as I understand it, the Coast Guard had a certain 
amount of discretion in that matter? 
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Mr. IreLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. So, I feel that it would be very helpful if your asso- 
ciation should also discuss this matter with the officials of the Coast 
Guard to get the actual minimum crew changes and what it would 
cost. 

Mr. IreLanp. Yes, Congressman. The crew member, actually, is 
one of the most crucial points of submission to Coast Guard inspection. 

Mr. Curtin. That is what I understand. Then I feel that your 
association should try to determine what the difference in cost per 
ton in freight transportation would be if these structural changes were 
made in the charter boats, and if the additional crew was added to 
each of the charter boats, so that then, I feel, it would be very helpful 
in determining whether or not such change or increase in freight 
rates does make it impossible for the boats to meet the Coast Guard 
regulations and the merchant can still stay in business. 

Mr. Iretanp. Yes; that will be done. 

Mr. Curtin. That is all I have. 

Chairman Bartierr. Mr. Ireland, what I have in mind is possibly 
repetitive, but is it that the Coast Guard inspection is intended to 
provide conditional safety factors ? 

Mr. IreLanp. Yes. 

Chairman Bartuerr. Is that the only reason for it, as far as you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Iretanp. So far as I know, and from Admiral Richmond’s 
testimony in Washington, given in July of this year, relating to this 
subject matter, that was the only concern which he expressed on the 
entire matter 

Chairman Barruerr. And yet, if each member of the Ketchikan 
Merchant’s Charter Association, or any other similar organization in 
Alaska, were big enough shippers to use a boat exclusively for his 
own purposes, he could do so without ever being required to meet 
Coast Guard inspections ¢ 

Mr. Iretanp. That is right. In fact, actually, that is the way these 
charter services eventually really started, by 1 or 2 members in each 
town getting together and chartering a vessel by themselves. 

Chairman Barrierr. And you assert that people you represent 
couldn’t serve these small outlying ports if they weren’t permitted 
to serve, also, such ports as Kete hikan and Juneau? 

Mr. Ireianp. That is right. 

Chairman Barrierr. It would be economically unfeasible? 

Mr. Irrtanp. Economically impossible. 

Chairman Bartierr. And is it not true that Alaska Steamship Co. 
has submitted, in testimony before the House committee, that it has 
no objection to service to these smaller ports, but does object to com- 
petition from the charter vessels at the larger ports / 

Mr. Iretanp. I would agree to that; yes, except we don’t allege 
that we are competition except that we simply provide another service 
in the larger ports. 

Chairman Barrierr. But they so suggest ? 

Mr. Iretanp. They allege that we are competition. 

Chairman Barrterr. I think I ought to tell the Members of the 
Senate that Alaska Steam did testify on this proposition in Wash- 
ington, not before the House group in Alaska, but the agent for the 
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company at Juneau was given permission to file a written statement. 

Mr. Barton ? 

Mr. Barron. Just one question to clear this up a little bit. Do 
I understand that this legislation would allow these chartered 
vessels to engage in for-hire transportation, to a certain extent, with- 
out making them subject to the inspection requirements of common 
carriers ¢ 

Mr. IreLanp. Not under the present form of the bill, H. R. 8807, 
Under the original form of the bill, H. R. 6646, and the original form 
of S. 1798, it simply excluded vessels under 150 gross tons from in- 
spection for the carriage of freight for hire, but that doesn’t exist 
under the present bill of the House. The House bill provides that 
nonprofit associations or organizations are exempt from inspections 
where their vessels are under 150 gross tons. 

Mr. Barron. Even though they use them for for-hire trans- 
portation / 

Mr. Iretanp. Well, carrying goods of its members. 

Mr. Barron. Only ¢ 

Mr. Irevanp. Only of its members. 

Chairman Bartrierr. Senator Cotton ¢ 

Senator Corron. I Just wanted the record to show, perhaps, why 
we on the Senate side here were a little confused at the outset. Will 
the chairman correct me if Iam wrong / 

It is my understanding that, originally, there were companion bills 
identical, H. R. 6646 and S. 1798. Apparently the bill passed 
the Senate, S. 1798, but another bill was introduced in the House, 
H. R. 8807, which is the bill being considered here today, so that at 
the outset we understood they were identical bills and couldn't un. 
derstand this difference, but now it is perfectly plain. 

Chairman Barrierr. This legislation, I might say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire, has undergone some marvelous sea changes. 

Senator Corron. Apparently this matter developed, and I am 
guessing that it wasn’t developed in time to be brought to the aie n- 
tion of the Senate committee. 

Chairman Barrierr. Mr. Drewry / 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Ireland, aside from the question of whether you 
are or are not competition at the present time, there formerly—as 
Delegate Bartlett brought out—were three common carriers serving 
southeastern Alaska ? 

Mr. IreLaAnpb. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And one of them—I believe I am correct in stating-—- 
had small vessels that were capable of going to some of the small 
ports ¢ 

Mr. IreLANb. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. That company has since gone out of business 4 

Mr. Iretanv. Yes. That was the Northern Tr: ansportation Co, 

Mr. Drewry. And you mentioned 1954 in connection with milk. 
Until recent years this, likewise, was a regulation; rather frequent 
passenger service by boat ? 

Mr. IreLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Serving points in southeastern Alaska ? 

Mr. IreLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. That passenger service no longer exists ? 

Mr. IreLanp. No. 
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Mr. Drewry. In that passenger service, as I understand it, they 
were able to carry a limited amount of what we might call express 

‘argo for the needs of the merchants in the small towns ? 7 

Mr. Irevanp. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And the passenger vessels made their frequent stops 
prior to the advent of the airplane as a means of getting in and out, 
and, more recently, primarily for tourists? 

Mr. Irevanp. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. So, am I correct in my understanding that towns 
along the route w hich are presently served by the one common carrier 
still continue to be served but on a much less frequent basis ? 

Mr. IreLANp. As far as the fresh produce, the most critical type of 
cargo carried, yes. 

Mr. Drewry. And that is, usually, in view of the smallness of the 
towns and relatively small quantities, if they expect the produce to 
be fresh ? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. So, where a service has been cut down from 1 boat a 
week to 1 every 2 weeks and sometimes 3 weeks, then a merchant would 
be in danger of being completely out of fresh produce before the next 
boat. came ¢ 

Mr. IreLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Your service is more frequent ¢ 

Mr. IreLanp. Our service is once a week. However, the critical 
nature of it—again there must be a distinction drawn between the 
ports which are served once a week on a regular schedule by the com- 
mon carrier and those not served. 

Although the common carrier does call in ports of Ketchikan and 
Juneau at least once a week, there is a question as to the actual ar- 
rival date. It can vary from 1 or 2 hours to as many as 12, 14, 36, or 
48 which, in the instance of fresh weed e, is a critical period for the 
receipt by the merchants to the display counter and to the actual sale 
to the customer. 

Other ports, such as Wrangell, specifically, which receives only 
biweekly service from a common carrier, the merchants would re- 
ceive and have actually fresh produce only for a few days for their 
customers, and they would be out for the rest of the town until 
boat finally did arrive. 

The charter service does provide weekly service to them by com- 
bining all these ports. They are able to provide weekly service to 
the towns which they serve and, thus, provide the store merchants 
with the fresh produc e each and every week, so that the people in 
southeastern Alaska receive goods much the same as we do on the 
stateside. , 

Mr. Drewry. While you carry dry goods and nonrefrigerated 
types, your vessels are especially built to carry refrigerated products ? 

Mr. Irenanp. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Under all necessary specialized degrees of refrigera- 
tion controls ¢ 

Mr. Iretanp. Yes. They are very flexible, so that, as the cargoes 
demand, each compartment of the ship can be governed and the 
temperature set as the goods therein placed requires. 
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Mr. Drewry. The merchants pay for this service—they pay what 
I suppose you would call charter hire on a contributing basis. 

How does that compare to what they have to pay for transporta- 
tion of their produce with what they would have to pay the regular 
common carrier / 

Mr. Irectanp. Very similar. Their assessments are apportioned in 
the same manner as though their goods were carried on a common 
carrier, although the merchant may—I make this point clear; that 
the merchants don’t pay the boatowners directly. Mr. Hogg, their 
agent, engages in a contract with the boatowner for charter hire on a 
per diem basis for the use of the vessels. 

Chairman Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Lreland. 

Mr IRELAND. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. I wish to speak for all the 
people whom I represent in southeastern Alaska, and express our 
sincere appreciation for the House taking their time, trouble, and 
concern in coming out to southern to hear of such a specialized 
and particular problem, which is not really believable until a person 
actually is out here to see it. We express our sincere appreciation, 
both to the House and to the Senate. 

Chairman Bartuierr. I believe Mr. Ireland is the final witness, no 
other person having expressed a desire to appear. 

In conclusion of this Anchorage hearing, the first and only joint 
hearing of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
I, too, want to express my appreciation to its members for having 
come here and heard these important and relatively complex prob- 
lems. 

(Following is supplementary material relative to fishery matters 
received by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee :) 

TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
FIsH AND GAME COMMISSION, 
DEPARTMENT OF I'ISH AND GAME, 
Juneau, Alaska, December 19, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: The enclosed material is being sent to help 
you visualize a problem that has arisen as a result of Japanese unrestricted 
fishing in the North Pacific which is of vital concern to Alaskans, many of whom 
are dependent upon the Alaskan fisheries for their livelihood. Most Alaskans 
are also keenly aware that a depleted salmon fishery would be a serious blow 
to the economy of the whole Territory. This, in turn, may deplete populations 
in areas such as Bristol Bay where a permanent resident population is of 
strategic importance to the defense of the northern perimeter of our continent. 

The extent of the wanderings of the North American salmon stocks in the 
Pacific from the time they leave Alaskan streams until they return to spawn is 
still vague. Therefore, it is entirely possible that these salmon, if unprotected 
by adequate regulations of some kind, could be exterminated by gill netting on 
the high seas. 

Although we are presently concerned with the serious inroads the Japanese 
are making on the Bristol Bay red salmon stocks west of the 175th meridian, 
we believe that the United States Government should take the long view and 
negotiate with a strong stand to protect its vital fishery interests in the Pacific, 
on the basis of sound scientific facts gathered by continuing oceanic biological 
research, rather than the quicksands of political expediency. In this way not 
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only the salmon, but the many people of Alaska in their scores of fishing com- 
munities, who depend upon the salmon for their very existence, may be saved. 
We strongly solicit your aid and cooperation in solving this problem. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. L. ANDERSON, Director 
(For the Alaska Fish and Game Commission), 

Rospert C. KALLENBERG, Dillingham, Chairman, 

ArtTHur H. Hayr, Fairbanks, Vice Chairman, 

Nets E. Newson, Ketchikan, 

EUGENE TORKILSEN, Kenai, 

DoveLas Bascock, Juneau, 

JAMES HUNTINGTON, Huslia, 

Nem E. Grant, Wrangell. 


{Press release, December 11, 1957] 


ALASKA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION DRAFTS RESOLUTION TO UNITED STATES 
GOVERN MENT FOR AID IN BristoL BAY RED SALMON CRISIS 


Alarmed by the crisis confronting the Bristol Bay residents as a result of 
Japanese high seas fishing, the Alaska Fish and Game Commission, a Territorial 
agency, has requested the United States Government to do all in its power to 
alleviate the situation. 

In a resolution drawn up at its annual November meeting, the seven-man 
Commission pointed out that the permanent inhabitants of this region were 
threatened with loss of livelihood and resulting impoverishment if the Japanese 
gill netters continue their high seas inroads on red salmon stocks destined for 
Bristol Bay. 

The International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, composed of members 
from Japan, Canada, and the United States, fixed a provisional line in 1958, 
running north and south along the 175th meridian west longitude, to mark the 
eastern limits of Japanese North Pacific salmon fishing. As little was known 
of the ocean whereabouts of the Pacific salmon at that time, it was assumed 
that this line was far enough west to protect the salmon stocks of North American 
origin. 

However, scientists of the three countries, after 3 years of intensive research 
in the North Pacific, have discovered that North American and Asian salmon 
stocks intermingle on both sides of this line. American stocks were found to 
school in considerable numbers as far west as 170° east longitude or approxi- 
mately 500 miles west of the provisional line. This puts them squarely into one 
of the areas where the Japanese are fishing. 

The taking of 5 to 10 million red salmon by Japanese vessels in this area 
in 1957, all or part of which were of North American origin, is thought to be 
responsible for this year’s poor run of red salmon in Bristol Bay. 

In this high-seas drama, the Japanese, who fish 7 days a week, hold the 
trump card. American fishermen are prohibited from catching salmon with nets 
on the high seas. To build up the runs and attain sustained yield, they are re- 
stricted to rather narrow, limits along the coast and regulated by fishing seasons, 
mesh size, and closed areas. The residents of the Bristol Bay region, especially, 
are seeing their only means of livelihood taken from them by fishermen to whom 
none of these regulations apply. 

Another fact which the three-nation research brought out was that the ma- 
jority of the salmon caught were immature. If allowed to remain in the ocean 
until fully grown, they increase considerably in weight. This is an important 
factor in conservation and the proper utilization of fishery resources. 

In view of these facts, the United States section of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission recommended at the fall meeting in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, the cessation of all salmon fishing in the zone of inter- 
mingling. As this recommendation was not acted upon by either Japan or 
Canada, the other two members of the Commission, it left the intermingling zone 
wide open to further Japanese exploitation in 1958—to the detriment and 
eventual annihilation of Bristol Bay red salmon stocks which school in that 
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area. There was no other alternative, then, but to appeal to the United States 
Government for aid in solving the conflict of interests between the United States 
and Japan. 

The Alaska Fish and Game Commission’s resolution further pointed out that 
the réd salmon runs are the sole source of income for the majority of the in- 
habitants of the Bristol Bay region. If they are destroyed, the present resi- 
dent population, so essential to the national security of the United States, will 
be faced with starvation and be forced to move. It would leave a large section 
of the Territory uninhabited and more subject to invasion by an unfriendly 
power. 

As one member of the fish and game commission remarked, “Even if the red 
salmon are considered expendable by our State Department to further friendlier 
international relations, surely the people living in the Bristol Bay region are 
not.” 

However, the members of the Alaska Fish and Game Commission, during a 
week-long examination of all phases of Alaska’s fish and game problems, were 
particularly cognizant of the international aspects endangering her salmon 
resources. 

For the first time the ocean habitat of the Pacific salmon is being invaded, 
with spectacular catch results. In 1956 the Japanese salmon take was twice 
that of Alaska’s. It has been demonstrated that, while watchmen are guarding 
Alaskan streams against poachers to allow adequate escapement, serious inroads 
are being made in our salmon runs on the high seas. Unlike the halibut, the 
roving habits of the salmon render them vulnerable to offshore fishing with nets. 

Under terms of the treaty Japan has agreed to abstain from catching salmon 
of North American origin, regardless of where found in the North Pacific, even 
if west of the provisional line. The Commission therefore feels that Japan 
should abide by its agreement and cease fishing for salmon in the intermingling 
Zone. 


[Press release, December 18, 1957] 


Mar SHowiInG AREA WHERE JAPANESE GILL NETTERS ARE MAKING SERIOUS 
INROADS IN NORTH AMERICAN RED SALMON STOCKS 


When the provisional line at the 175th meridian west longitude, as shown on 
map below, was adopted by treaty between Japan, Canada, and the United States 
in 1953, it was assumed that salmon stocks of North American origin were pro- 
tected. 

West of this provisional line, the Japanese engage in virtually unrestricted 
high-seas salmon fishing with gill nets; east of it the United States and 
Canadian nationals, in the interest of conservation and to attain sustained yield, 
are forbidden by law to engage in ocean fishing with nets. 

Now, after 3 years of biological research by the fishery scientists of the 3 
nations, it has been discovered that the roving North American salmon inter- 
mingle with those of Asian origin for at least 500 miles west of this line. 

Although under terms of the treaty Japan has agreed to abstain from fishing 
North American salmon stocks regardless of where found in the North Pacific, 
the Japanese contend that the scientific investigations are not conclusive. 

At the November meeting of the 3-nation International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission in Vancouver, Canada sided with Japan thereby leaving the zone 
of intermingling west of the line wide open to Japanese exploitation in 1958. 

The Japanese high-seas catch in 1957 was considerably greater thun the total 
Alaskan catch. Much of the Japanese catch is believed to be of Asiatic origin. 

Although other species may also be involved, what directly concerns Alaskans 
is the 5 to 10 million red salmon of North American stocks that Japanese vessels 
gill netted from the heavily shaded zone of intermingling on the map, all or part 
of which were destined for Bristol Bay. 

As Japan’s increasingly heavy central North Pacific fishing operations threaten 
extinction to the Bristol Bay red salmon runs and economic ruin for the perma- 
nent residents of that region, the Alaska Fish and Game Commission, a Terri- 
torial agency, has drafted a resolution to the United States Government re- 
questing that it do everything in its power to help solve this problem. 
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ALASKA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION RESOLUTION No. 4, NOVEMBER 22, 1957 


Be it resolved by the Alaska Fish and Game Commission of the Territory of 
Alaska: 

Whereas the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission was created 
by a convention between Canada, Japan, and the United States, which came 
into force on June 12, 1953, and under terms of this treaty the three nations 
agreed to establish a commission, which could recommend conservation meas- 
ures for regulation of species of fish in the North Pacific Ocean, that are of 
joint interest to the three nations; and 

Whereas the said convention also recognized that the stocks of salmon 
spawned in the rivers of North America and the stocks of halibut and herring 
adjacent to the coasts of North America qualified for abstention and accord- 
ingly Japan agreed to abstain from fishing these stocks, and Canada agreed to 
abstain from fishing salmon in the Eastern Bering Sea ; and 

Whereas at the time the convention was negotiated it was expected that the 
stocks of salmon of North American and Asian origin might intermingle some- 
where in the mid-Pacific area, therefore a line running north and south through 
175° west longitude was established on a provisional or temporary basis to 
separate the stocks; and 

Whereas the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission inaugurated 
in 1955 a comprehensive, coordinated research program to be participated in by 
scientists of the three countries to solve the problems of the treaty and which 
has been continued and expanded in 1956 and 1957, with participation by spe- 
cialists from the three countries in the fields of salmon distribution on the high 
seas, racial studies, scale analyses, parasitology, tagging and other related 
sciencies ; and 

Whereas the results of these extensive studies have demonstrated that (1) there 
is a broad band of intermingling of stocks of salmon of North American and 
Asian origin in the mid-Pacific on both sides of the provisional line, (2) stocks 
of red salmon spawned in Bristol Bay streams occur in considerable numbers 
at least as far west as 170° east longitude, approximately 500 miles west of 
the provisional line, (8) a large proportion of these red salmon between 175° 
west and 170° east longitude are immature and would, therefore, gain greatly 
in weight if allowed to remain in the ocean to feed until mature, (4) during 
the 1957 fishing season Japanese vessels caught between 5 million and 10 million 
red salmon in the above area, most of which, if not all, were destined for Bristol 
Bay streams, thereby depriving American fishermen of earning a livelihood ; and 

Whereas American and Canadian fishermen have already been prohibited 
from catching salmon on the high seas by means of nets, are restricted to rather 
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narrow limits along the coast and, furthermore, they are closely regulated by 
means of fishing seasons, mesh size, closed areas and other measures; and 

Whereas, in view of the above facts the United States section of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission recommended to the respective 
parties, at its recent meeting in Vancouver, British Columbia, on November 
4-8, 1957, the cessation of all salmon fishing in the zone of intermingling; and 

Whereas this proposal of the United States section was not accepted by the 
two other national sections, thereby permitting this intermingling zone to be as 
heavily exploited in 1958 as in 1957 to the great detriment, perhaps annihilation, 
of the runs of red salmon destined for the streams of Bristol Bay; and 

Whereas, should the Japanese be allowed to destroy the salmon fishery of 
Bristol Bay, which is the only source of income for the residents, the present 
stable resident population of the area, so essential to the national security of 
the United States, would be forced to move, thus creating a large uninhabited 
section of the country vulnerable to invasion by an unfriendly power; and 

Whereas the added burden of the Japanese fishing effort on the Bristol Bay 
runs makes it impossible for the United States Government to fulfill its treaty 
obligation of maintaining the fishery on a maximum sustained yield basis: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Alaska Fish and Game Commission of the Territory of Alaska, 
That the Government of the United States do everything within its power to 
alleviate this situation. 

Chairman Barruetr. The hearing will now stand adjourned at 
1ZT5. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene Thursday, October 3, 1957, at 10 a. m., in Kodiak, Alaska.) 
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MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES PROBLEMS— 
ALASKA AND PACIFIC COAST 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Mercuantr MARINE AND FISHERTES, 
Kodiak, Alaska. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met at 
11 a. m., pursuant to call, in the Commissioner’s Courtroom, Kodiak, 
Alaska. Delegate KE. L. Bartlett, Alaska, presided. 

The only Member of Congress present was Hon. Willard S. Curtin, 
of Pennsylvania, as Mr. Van Pelt had to leave Alaska to return to the 
States. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, chief counsel of the committee. 

Mr. Barrierr. The special Alaska subcommittee of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee will be in order. 

We meet here in Kodiak this morning of October 3 for the eighth 
and final hearing in Alaska. The subcommittee started hearings in 
Ketchikan a week ago last Tuesday and since then we have met at 
Wrangell, at Petersburg, Juneau, Sitka, Cordova, and at Anchorage 
day before yesterday, a joint session was held with a subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Senators 
Schoeppel, of Kansas, and Cotton, of New Hampshire, being “present. 

We regret very much that two members of our party were obliged 
on account of previous commitments to leave Anchorage yesterday for 
the south, Congressman William Van Pelt, of Wisconsin, who has 
been a valued and most helpful member of this subcommittee, and 
Bernard Winfield, clerk of the committee. Only the hardiest of 
us remain to the end, and I am glad to inform the people of Kodiak 
here in the courtroom that chief among those is Congressman Willard 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania, and seated on the far right is John M. 
Drewry, chief counsel for the House committee, and taking the testi- 
mony here is Mrs. Pat Wood, of Juneau. Mrs. Wood is a lifelong 
resident of Alaska, I might add, and is a granddaughter of the late, 
famed Father Kashevaroff. 

On behalf of the committee, I want to say that we are very 
appreciative of the courtesy of Judge J. L. McCarrey, Jr., of the 
district court of Alaska for making the facilities of this courtroom 
available. When I talked with Judge McCarrey about it yesterday, 
he placed only one injunction upon us, although in his judicial capacity 
he could have placed an unlimited number, and that is that there is 
to be no smoking in the courtroom while we are in session. That 
probably won't disturb any of the members of the committee, but if 
it does, for the sake of the reporter’s good right arm, we are going to 
recess quite frequently. 
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The committee was set up by Chairman Herbert Bonner of the full 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to return to the Terri- 
tory and make a general study after an absence of 8 years. It was in 
1949 that another subcommittee came to Alaska and conducted exten- 
sive hearings, principally relating to the fisheries. On this occasion, 
we are having a general look at things and are dealing specifically with 
two matters of legislation. One, as far as we know, has not now at 
least any special concern in westward Alaska. It has to do with waiver 
of Coast Guard inspection requirements for certain charter services. 
It is an issue very much to the fore in southeastern Alaska, but not, as 
far as we understand, here. 

The second relates to changes proposed by the Department of the 
Interior in the White Act of 1924, the organic act concerning Alaska’s 
fisheries, and it is chiefly upon that legislation, I assume, that testi- 
mony will be taken this morning. 

1 think I speak for the committee, Congressman Curtin, in saying 
that. we shall be glad to hear witnesses upon any subject which may be 
brought up for discussion. The bill concerning the White Act is 
before this committee specifically in H. R. 8459, which was introduced 
by Chairman Bonner in response to an executive communication, 
which, in other terms, is a request from the administration for the 
enactment of a bill. 

They drafted the bill and sent it to the Congress, accompanied 
by a general letter of explantion. It should be stated here, for the 
benefit of those interested, that no hearings on this bill have been held 
in Washington, so we are not acquainted with all the details which will 
be elicited from the Department of the Interior witnesses when they 
appear to urge the passage of the bill. 

Initially, it ought to be said that subsection (a) of section 1 of the 
bill has now been deleted. It was introduced in the closing days of 
the Congress in the form of separate legislation and was passed by the 
Congress and was signed into law. That subsection had to do with 
the abolition of the 50-percent eseapement provision of the White Act. 
and its speedy enactment was urged by the State Department prepara- 
tory to the meeting of the North Pacific Commission in November. 

Now, with that very lengthy preamble out of the way, I wonder if 
we might have a show of hands and a naming of names so we will know 
how many witnesses are to be heard and can allocate the time accord- 
ingly? Would you just name yourselves ? 

The following desired to testify: Karl Brunstad, Father Talbott, 
Al Owen, and Tiny Cichoski. 

Mr. Barrierr. Anyone else? Well, if further witnesses appear, 
we will be glad to hear them. 

Father Talbott, please. Would you please come forward, Father, 
and take the chair here and be comfortable. Father, I wonder if you 
would be good enough to identify yourself, give your name, mailing 
address, and then proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER RAYMOND L. TALBOTT, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Father Tarsorr. Raymond L. Talbott, Box 725, Kodiak, Alaska. 
don’t know if I understand the state of thie ciel before the 
meeting here, the White Act, and the abolition of that section, what 
it had to do with. I know that the Fish and Wildlife are doing a very 
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wonderful job in Alaska, especially on Kodiak, and we appreciate 
their work very much. 

They have very limited resources and I believe they have about 
28 stream guards and they have to get along with that; they seem to 
be limited ‘by the appropriation, and it is not an easy job, I under- 
stand, to decide how big the escapement should be, because you have 
the life of the fish to take into consideration, the 2-year cycle especially 
for the humpies in this area, and the even years, and the odd years 
are good years and bad years, and still it isn’t easy to decide then how 
to open and close seasons, because it may be good i in one bay and bad 
in another, and it may be good in one stream in the same bay and bad 
in another stream in the same bay, so it is a rather difficult job for 
them to do, and they are doing a very wonderful job in the line of 
gathering statistics and making charts and so forth like that, that 
is with regard to the humpies especially. 

Red salmon are a much more difficult proposition, because they 
are a 5-year fish, and the Department of Fisheries are doing a very 
wonderful job there also. They are using this Saltonstall-Kennedy 
money and they are doing exceptionally well. We were thrilled by 
the news here July 17, the ese apement from Ruth Lake, especially 
compared to Midarm Lake. They are right next to each other on 
Afognak Island. They planted a bensiped thousand red salmon in 
both lakes and in Ruth Lake they killed all the stickleback. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will you permit an interruption there, Father / 

Father Ta.sorr. Surely. 

Mr. Barruerr. You said “they” planted / 

Father Tatzorr. The Department of Fisheries. 

Mr. Bartietr. Federal or Territorial ¢ 

Father Tausorr. Territorial Department of Fisheries planted a 
hundred thousand red salmon in both Midarm and Ruth Lakes on 
Afognak Island, and they killed all the stickleback in Ruth Lake first, 
but they didn’t in Midarm. 

Mr. Suber’. May I interrupt again—for the benefit of those of 
the committee who may not be too ‘familiar with these terms, what 
is a stickleback ? 

Father Taupsorr. A stickleback is a little competitor fish; I don’t 
think it grows very big, but they drive the red ia away from the 
food supplies. You can actually see them sometimes when they are 
driving the red salmon aw ay, and so they rob from the red salmon 
in the line of food. They probably feed on the red salmon too—I 
don’t know much about that, but Mr. Ricky back here knows all the 
details of this. We are lucky to have someone like that here; he is 
the research man from the University of Washington. 

But as the results of that experiment on July 17, 31,000 red salmon 

‘ame down from Ruth Lake and they were twice as long and four 
times as heavy as the fish from Midarm. Now this is only the begin- 
ning, of course, of the findings, and they have to watch for the escape- 
ment when they come back here in 5 ye: u's and see how they turn out, 
and there is a lot more to learn, but still it is really a wonderful discov- 
ery for us on this island. 

And not only that, the Kitoi Bay Research Station is the setup 
from which they w ork, and this summer has been a very dry summer, 
so the red salmon and silver were milling around for 2 weeks beyond 
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their migration date in the bay, until the Territorial department of 
fisheries research men allowed the water to come down 30 minutes ¢ 
day from the lake, and immediately the salmon went upstream for 
spawning, so that was a wonderful thing to do, also. 

Now, they say in that same area there are 9 out of 10 lakes that are 
not producing, so we could have 10 times the production of fish if all 
those lakes were planted and if the obstacles for their migration could 
be removed. 

There is an experiment going on by the Territorial department of 
fisheries 

Mr. Curtin. Could I interrupt you there at that point, Father, for 
my information ? 

Father Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtin. These lakes that you speak of, and about planting fish 
there, were they formerly natur al spawning grounds? 

Tather Tasorr. You would have to ask Mr. Rickey 

Mr. Curtin. All right, that is perfectly all right. 

Father Tarsorr. I think they are. 1 know there are some red 
salmon landlocked up there that can’t get out to the sea, but I sup- 
pose that they could be fish-producing if they weren’t before. 

And then the Fraser Lake experiment takes place with a different 
department of the Territorial department of fisheries, which is the 
engineering department. Mr. Ricky is with the research department 
of the fisheries. Mr. Simon is with the sports fish in the fisheries; 
Mr. Simon is here also. And at Fraser Lake they are experimenting 
with removing a small obstacle—it is about the easiest place on this 
island to remove an obstacle, and they are experimenting with remov- 
ing that obstacle so that the fish could go upstream and downstream. 
I don’t know, to me, a layman, all I know, of course, is that a few 
sticks of dyn: imite would blow it out, but evidently for them it is a lot 
more difficult proposition, engineering and so forth, removing obsta- 
cles that pamela the passage of fish both by velocity and by altitude, 
height. 

Now, they say that they are just in the beginning of these experi- 
ments and they can’t promise anything too much yet. We are aw- 
fully thrilled, of course, to know that they « ‘an do so much for us on 
this island. We hope that they can do it for all of Alaska, but we 
would like to see those other 9 out of 10 lakes producing salmon. 

We are so prone to blame the Japanese for everything, when I 
think in America we have so many enemies already—the ‘Japanese 
are a conquered nation, and probably more inclined to be our friends 
than some of the people in south China, or like the Indians, the 
Hindus. The last popularity poll, the Hindus gave Eisenhower only 
36 percent of the popularity. The men that are important to them 
are Chinese, Chou En-lai, Mao Tse-tung; and we can’t ae to lose 
any more friends in the world, and before we accuse the Japanese of 
robbing our fisheries, we ought to have a pretty good proof. 

I saw an article in the paper saying that the Japanese fisheries are 
way up and our fishing is way down, and the implication is that the 
Japanese are responsible, and I understand there are people down 
the Chain tagging fish and we still can’t prove that the Japanese are 
taking our fish, and the Japanese, I understand, have agreed to move 
away from our shores farther if we can prove to them that they are 
taking our fish. I think we owe it in loyalty to the President of the 
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United States, to a certain extent, to safeguard his tariff program 
since it is for the benefit of this country; we should not embarrass 
him, especially by publicizing things in the paper that the Japanese 
are sure to see, to humiliate us in the face of the whole world. 

I think that we could improve our fisheries in this country first. 
We have an experiment station over on Afognak Island. It is sup- 
posed to be the Salmon Research Institute. “W ell, they have always 
been a failure. It seems to be a tax dodge. The canneries put in 5 
cents a case on salmon and use this, and only 2 or 3 canneries con- 
tribute to this, San Juan, I think, and Kadiak, I understand are con- 
tributing to it. I don’t think we have done enough on our own yet 
to prove that we can develop our own fisheries. This is a wide-open 
country and there is a lot of resources that can be developed. Before 
we blame other people, we ought to have the facts, first of all. Now, 
I don’t suppose that has anything to do with the state of the question 
at all, the White Act and so forth. 

Mr. Barrierr. F: ather, I thought it was most interesting and bears 
rather directly upon the entire subject. 

Mr. Curtin, would you care to od any questions ¢ 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Drewry ‘ 

Mr. Drewry. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Have you noticed, Father, over the last few years, 
whether the fishing production has about held its own or has it gone 
ahead or has it declined ¢ 

Father Tatzorr. Well, the red salmon have been a steady decline 
over the last 20 years, I think, and I can’t give you the exact figures— 
there are people who have them—but I have seen these graphs up in 
those rooms and it has been steadily very bad, and red salmon is very 
important to us, because it is a very good fish, the best. 

Mr. Bartrerr. Is fishing still the most important industry on the 
island ? 

Father Tatsorr. Oh, yes; it is the most important. I believe it is 
the most important in all of Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, does it have a special importance as far as the 
native people are concerned ? 

Father Tatsorr. The native people ? 

Mr. Barrier. Yes. 

Father Tatsorr. Well, 1 don’t know; the sport fishing does, of 
course. 

Mr. Barrterr. Let me say the people of Indian or Aleut blood, 
do they depend on it? 

Father Tatsorr. Oh, yes; this is the most important thing in the 
world to them, because they can’t live—we have an awfully awkward 
situation here on this island, because those people are isolated, they 
are without any shipping available to them at all, so if they want a 
sack of potatoes they have to pay air freight, $18 a sack for a sack 
of potatoes. What we need really is just a little road down this 
island. There is 40 miles of aed now. All we need is just about 90 
miles more of road at the end of that to take us in the direction of 
Alitak and then that would be an arterial and then all these people 
could come into that road from the sides there and come in to town 
and get their supplies, but they have no means of support other than 
fishing. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Father Talbott, we thank you for a very helpful and 
useful contribution. 

Father Tatsorr. Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Brunstad. Come forward, Karl. Make your- 
self at ease and please give your name and mailing address. 


STATEMENT OF KARL BRUNSTAD, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Brunsrap. Karl Brunstad, Box 147, Kodiak, Alaska. 

Mr. Bartlett and members of the committee, in connection with what 
Father Talbott just spoke, I do ask this committee, if you possibly can, 
to extend the Alaska Department of Fisheries all the help you can in 
obtaining Saltonstall and Kennedy funds for what they are doing up 
here. They need it. 

I have some notes here and I know you asked, Bob, you asked if 
Father Talbott had any statistics in regard to the fishing here in 
later years. I shall supply you with those statistics; 1 have them 
here, and I am turning my notes over to you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Weare very glad to have those. 

Mr. Brunsrap. And also since Father Talbott mentioned about the 
Japanese fisheries out there, 1 have some Federal statistics here that 
shows that before our fisheries ever started here in 1957, by the Ist of 
June, the Japs had got over 19,000 metric tons. Now I agree with 
“ather Talbott, we don’t know how many of those fish were ours and 
how many were Siberian fish or Canadian fish, but there is only the 
three producing nations that produce these, so they have to be one of 
them, and, of course, my opinion is that the bulk of them are Amer- 
ican or Alaskan fish, and if you care to have these along, you may 
have them. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brunsrap. In accordance with American tradition we have ex- 
pressed our desire on the secret ballot for (1) statehood; (2) con 
trol of our fish and game; (3) ceasing the practice of setting aside 
special or specific sites of the shoreline “for erection of monstrous con- 
trivances, the salmon fish trap. 

I am disgusted with having bureaucratic and other remote agen- 
cies make a mess of it for us. Give us the privilege of doing it our- 
selves. 

Now like I said, on these monstrous contrivances, I would like to 

call the committee’s attention to really what the fish trap is. I have 

a sketch of what it Is, and with reference to it, there is an interesting 
connection to the size of the same. All other gear, for instance, is 
used at large, in a democratic manner, seines and nets, and they are 
all limited in size and take, even the boats are limited in that line, not 
only the seines and nets, but the only reference that I can find in the 
regulations in regard to the size of a fish trap is specified right here, 
and here is a sketch of it. That isn’t ex: ict, but as near as I could 
approach. 

I might say in regard to the question about how the fisheries M 
faring in later years, between 1905 and 1920 the red salmon pack in 
southeastern Alaska usually was around 200,000 cases or over. Ever 
since 1921 there are only two seasons when the pack attained that fig- 
ure. Now, that is for southeastern Alaska. Here I have something 
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for Kodiak Island and Prince William Sound. Between 1933 and 
1945 there were only 2 seasons when the red salmon pack did not ex- 
ceed 100,000 cases, that is, total. Note how the red salmon have de- 
clined ever since within the Kodiak area 

The next one is from Prince William Sound. Between 1934 and 
1949 there were only 2 seasons when the pink salmon pack did not 
exceed 200,000 cases. Statistics there will show how the pink salmon 
pack has declined ever since within Prince William Sound, in fact 
it was clear down to 5,000 cases 1 year, and in 1936 there was 609,000 
cases of pink salmon put up, in Prince William Sound, and still the 
statistics show here like in 1954 there was 1,240 cases, that’s all there 
was packed, and that is what I meant really when I first said that I 
don’t approve of having any remote agency making a mess of things. 
I think we should be given that priv ilege to do ourselves. I don’t say 
how good we could do it, but at least if we make a mess of it, we could 
do it ourselves. 

Now since I am turning all this over to you, the sketches, there is 
another thing I would like to mention. There are 21% million acres 
set aside as a game reserve merely for the perpetuation of the famous 
brown bear on the Alaska Peninsula. I feel that those 214 million 
acres are more than enough for the perpetuation of that particular 
species. Still right now the Department of the Interior is trying to 
make around two-thirds of the island into a complete game reserve. 
By Presidential proclamation, part of the island is a game reserve, 
but there is a provision within that Presidential proc ‘Jamation permit- 
ting settlers from a mile on in, around the shoreline in the bays and 
that area; now they are trying to eliminate that 1-mile strip of 
settling, which is the biggest part of the island. 

I am strictly opposed to eliminating that 1-mile strip for settling. 
We have several villages around the island and there are two ranches, 
livestock ranches, within this reserve. Now, if you want the name 
of one of these ranchers in Uganik Bay, it is Daniel Bonereed. He 
has cattle, sheep, donkeys, goats, chickens, ducks, geese, down there, and 
the next rancher is Henry Lindberg, down on Seven-Mile Beach be- 
tween Uyak and Uganik. They are within this mile strip that is in 
thee ontempl: ated bear reserve. 

I think it is entirely uncalled for to do away with that mile strip. 
I applied for a lease within that mile strip and, as a veteran, I applied 
for a Territorial loan, but it took me so long to get that loan and | 
finally got $15,000 to go ahead, but just after I got the loan, through 
the protest of the F ish and Wildlife Service and the guides here, the 
land office revoked my lease because my time had expired; in other 
words, I was supposed to have had animals on there already, which I 
did not because it took me so long to obtain the loan. 

Now, when the land office notified the Territorial veterans commis- 
sion of it, they in turn revoked my loan, so I am just out of luck for a 
ranch; however, I am asking help in maintaining that 1-mile strip for 
settling, and I repeat what I said, that the 2144 million acres on the 
Katmai National Monument will forever perpetuate that particular 
species of brown bear. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Congressman Curtin / 

Mr. Curtin. Father Talbott spoke of some 8 or 10 lakes which he 
felt could be very well stocked with fish to replenish the red salmon 
supply. Are you familiar with those lakes at all! 
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Mr. Brunsrap. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Curtin. I am curious as to whether or not they were originally 
natural spawning grounds for red salmon ? 

Mr. Brunsrap. No; they were not; however, the final say would 
have to come from Mr. Ricky out there, the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries. However, most of those little lakes, I am confident, can be 
stocked, perpetually stocked, with fish. 

Those 10 lakes are only part of the lakes on Kodiak Island; we have 
many more lakes, but they happen to be in the vicinity of the Alask: 
Department of Fisheries hatchery out there, but we have many other 
lakes that are ‘way larger, some of them probably with no barriers, 
but most of them with barriers on them, and we have in particular two 
big lakes there on the island, but by perpetually stocking these lakes, I 
am sure that these lakes, many of the lakes here, can be made into ’w ay 
greater salmon producers, since you mentioned it. We have thous: inds 
of lakes in the Kuskokwim area, and it is around the corner from 
Bristol Bay, the greatest red salmon fishery in the world, and the 
Fish and Wildlife, which has been in charge ever since they estab- 
lished the Bureau of Fisheries, have not made any effort to find out— 
at least to my knowledge they have never made any effort—to find 
out whether those lakes right around the corner can produce fish or 
not, and if those thousands of lakes up there in the Kuskokwim area 
could be made into producing lakes, Alaska probably could be away 
greater red salmon producer than they ever was, even though we are 
down to nothing now. I still believe that om could be made a 
greater producer r of salmon than they ever wa 

Mr. Curtin. I disremember whether you told us or not, but is your 
occupation a ae ¢ 

Mr. Brunstap. It was; presently I am a base worker, but I used to 
be a fisherman. 

Mr. Curtin. Now you spoke about Japanese yield. Information we 
received from other witnesses in other towns indicate that the Japa- 
nese, so far as they thought, were not going over the line which was 
set down by our treaty. Is that your information, too? 

Mr. Brunstap. That is my information, too; yes. I think from 
what we understand, we have a patrol out there and research vessels 
of our own, and since you do mention it, I just read the other day that 
15 of the American tagged salmon was recently caught in Siberia 
or Kamchatka. 

Mr. Curtin. But I mean you have no evidence that the Japanese 
are encroaching over the line set up by the official treaty, have you? 

Mr. Brunsrap. I doubt very much if they do. Any time that they 
can catch 19,000 tons before we ever start fishing, right out in the ocean, 
they don’t have to come inside. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Brunstad, has there been an increase in fishing 
gear in this area of recent years ¢ 

Mr. Brunsrap. Greatly, there has, yes; very greatly. 

Mr. Drewry. In mobile gear? 

Mr. Brunstap. Yes, mobile gear, and some set netting, gill netting 
around here too, to a certain extent, and I don’t know whether you 
fellows are familiar as to just how gear operates, but there is a pic- 
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ture of it on pages 36 and 38 here, you can see how a gill netter is 
catching his fish and how a purse seiner is catching fish. 

Mr. Drewry. That would be one of the factors, perhaps, in the fall- 
ing-off of the take of fish per individual fishermen, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Brunsrap. Would you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Drewry. The increase in the gear would have the effect of re- 
ducing the annual catch of each individual ishernian s there are more 
people going after a decreasing quantity of fish ? 

Mr. Brunstap. The greatest thing that the State of Washington has 
proven is that the fisheries can be maintained regardless of increase of 
gear. 

Mr. Drewry. What methods do they recommend in order to do 
that ? 

Mr. Brunstap. The first thing has been in California, many years 
ago, I think it was, when I was just a child or probably before I was 
born, was to eliminate such practices as setting aside specific spots on 
the beach for a titanic or unlimited barricade like is iad! practiced 
in Alaska, so has Oregon, the State of Washngton and British Colum- 
bia, and by doing so, they got the sentiment of the people on their side. 
It is hard for any agency, a police agency, or regulatory agency, to get 
the cooperation as long as they go ‘entirely against the people, what 
people consider wrong, and we consider such practices entirely wrong. 

Mr. Drewry. We heard somewhere along the line that there h: id 
been a reduction in the total number of traps in the past few years, the 

“arley plan; is that it, Bob? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, the so-called Farley plan. 

Mr. Drewry. Were some of those traps that were eliminated in this 
area, and has it made any difference? 

Mr. Brunsrap. I don’t know of any traps being eliminated, but I 
might be wrong in that. 

Mr. Drewry. Someone said something pretty close to, I think, about 
one-third of the total number of traps—was it in the Territory or just 
in southeastern ? 

Mr. Bartutetr. They are concentrated in southeastern. 

Mr. Brunstap. I don’t have those statistics. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, these programs of stocking certain of the lakes, 
that is an Alaska Fisheries Department program, is it not / 

Mr. Brunstap. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. It isnot the Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Brunsrap. It is not the Fish and Wildlife Service, no; however, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, as well as the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries, have done some sport fish stocking. The Alaska Game 
Commission, which is, you might say, an integral part of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, they have stocked some sport fish, but I don’t know 
of the Fish and Wildlife stocking any commercial fish. 

Mr. Drewry. The Alaska Fisheries Department is also going ahead 
with the program to clear streams on an experimental basis; is that 
right? Father Talbott said there was some stream that was beiny 
worked on experimentally to open it up. 

Mr. Brunstap. Well, I am not sure, but perhaps if I am right, he 
was referring to the Fraser Lake down here, and that is the largest 
barren lake on Kodiak Island and is the second largest lake on Kodiak 
Island in size. Well, the fish can’t get over a fall. It isn’t matter of 
clearing a stream; a ladder will have to be built. A ladder, a fish 
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ladder, is nothing new, you know; that has been built and the lakes 
have been stocked and the fish returned over these fishways, and that 
is what is needed down here. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you know of any of the lakes or streams that for- 
merly were good salmon-producing streams which have become ob- 
structed and are no longer produc ing? 

Mr. Brunsrap. Not from obstruction; I don’t. I know plenty of 
lakes that were formerly good producers and produce practically 
nothing right now, but I don’t know if that is because of obstructions. 
In fact, I think the Fish and Wildlife Service themselves would see 
that the barriers are removed for any great red salmon lake. There 
might be other smaller lakes around that I don’t know of that would be 
temporarily blocked, but if the Fish and Wildlife finds it out, I think 
they would make some kind of effort to take care of that. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Brunstad, why is it, in your opinion, that some 
of these lakes were formerly big producers and are not now / 

Mr. Brunstrap. I would like to make another statement on that. 
[f you have a field and you are raising grain and you take all the grain 
away from there and you just let the weeds grow and don’t touch the 
weeds, that they grow anyway they want to, pretty soon you are not 
going to have any grain; the weeds have grown all over it. 

There is nothing being done; and the lakes are the same way, as far 
as I know; there is nothing being done to eradicate the predators and 
the competitors up in these lakes. The Alaska Department of Fish- 
eries in Ruth Lake, like Father Talbott said, they eradicated the com 
petitors; in other words, they rooted out the weeds. 

Mr. Currry. What are the predators, in your opinion, in addition 
to the stickleback ? 

Mr. Brunstap. There are so many predators. You have the trout 
in that area, the dolly varden. They eat salmon eggs when they are 
being laid, they eat the young salmon after they are hatched out and, 
of course, you have ducks and. geese and loons, many other predators 
we don’t know all of them. However, by eradicating the stickleback 
and dolly vardens and the predator trout—I wish to distinguish, 
there are many kinds of trout of a desirable species. We have a fine 
sport fishery, but this here dolly varden I am referring to, that is my 
objection, that is a predator trout. 

Mr. Curtin. Is that considered a sport fish ? 

Mr. Brunstap. Some people do consider it sport fish; I just con- 
sider them predators, and I am sure the other fishermen do the same 
thing, and research should be done to eradicate, to root out the weeds, 
just like the farmer is rooting out the weeds in his field. 

Mr. Curtryx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. Karl, back in the thirties when the pack was so 
big, there was a dolly varden bounty then, of course, but there wasn’t 
enough money available to clean them all out and there wasn’t any 
other predator control program at all, so I wonder if there are not 
other reasons why the fish pack is going down and down? 

Mr. Brunstap. I can only, in that connection, I can only explain 
what is being told to me in discussions with members of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and like one man expressed an opinion to me, he 
said to do away with the dolly vardens alone won’t do any good, be- 
cause it will only increase the stickleback population. A‘fter all, he 
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said, the dolly vardens eat sticklebacks as well as they eat young 
salmon, and he said the stickleback is the old competitor, he eats the 
same food as the young salmon eat, and if they get so numerous in 
the lake, then they eat up all the food and there is no food for the 
young salmon; the young salmon is going to die off, so to just get rid 
of the dolly vardens without getting rid of the other food competitors 
isn’t going to do much good. 

Mr. Barrierr. We had a witness over in Cordova, Mr. Duncan, 
who thought it would be desirable to kill off all the fur seals in the 
Pribilofs because he said they were predators. Have you any opinion 
or knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Brunsrap. I know there was a man up in Homer that—— 

Mr. Bartierr. That is the man. He is living in Cordova right 
now. 

Mr. Brunstrap. I am not for killing off all the Pribilof seals. I 
couldn’t see it. I read his writings—he was writing a paper and I 
read it—but I just don’t see it eye to eye with that man. I certainly 
don’t want to eliminate one resource. The dolly vardens and stie kle- 
back aren’t beneficial resources to us, but the fur seals are, and I cer- 
tainly don’t hold the same views as that man holds. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Brunstad, how did the fishermen in this area do 
this year ? 

Mr. Brunstap. From what I heard they didn’t do too much. I 
haven’t seen the st: Apes s for this year and I don’t know the pack that 
was put up here this yea 

Mr. Barrierr. W ell, ‘tn the community, from what you have 
heard, face the possibility of a hard winter on account of a small pack ? 

Mr. Brunsrap. I haven’t heard too much about it and I don’t know 
how strong the crab fishery will be this winter. You know, we have 
a new resource here, a relatively new resource, I mean, and that is the 
crab fishery and most of them go crab fishing here now, you know, 
when the salmon season is not on. 

Mr. Bartierr. Does that go on through pretty much all winter? 

Mr. Brunsrap. Fairly, not entirely. They have some closed periods 
in the name of conservation on that, too, you know, but fairly well; 
yes. ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. And that employs quite a few people? 

Mr. Brunstap. Yes, there are quite a few people engaged in that 
fishery. 

(The following was furnished by Mr. Brunstad for insertion :) 


Part 115—SouTHEASTERN ALASKA AREA SALMON FISHERIES GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. Sec. 
115.1 Definition, southeastern Alaska area. | 115.6e Protection of small king salmon. 
115.2 Size of purse seines and leads. 115.7 Size of floating traps. 
115.2a Operation of purse seines. 115.8 Minimum distance between traps, ex- 
115.38 Maximum length of seine boats. ception. 
115.4 Beach seines prohibited ; exception. | 115.9 ‘Traps prohibited after September 20. 
115.4a Gill nets prohibited; exceptions } 115.10 Special reason registration. 
115.4b Operation of gill-net boats. | 
115.5a Stake and set nets prohibited, excep- | PERSONAL USE FISHERY 
115.6¢ Cent sennch. treti-eauaht coke sak 115.50 ee on taking king salmon by 
mon. | 100k and line. 
115.6d Closed season, in outside waters, king 
salmon. 


$115.7 Size of floating traps. No floating trap shall exceed 900 feet in length 
when any part of such trap is in a greater depth of water than 100 feet at mean 
high tide. The length of any such trap shall be as measured along the lead from 
shore at mean high tide to the outer face of the pot. 
98639—58——20 
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“§ 109.15b. Sites open to traps, North Central district. The use of any trap is pro 
hibited except at the following sites describing the location of the tailhold and direction of 
the lead, and the location of the tailhold with respect to numbered monuments of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and at such sites no other type of gear may be fished after 6 o'clock 
antimeridian June 25: 

‘*(a) Along the western shore: 


* * . * am * * 
“$111.11 Areas open to traps. The use of any trap is prohibited, except as follows: ” 
a * + . im . . 


The Fish and Wildlife Service in their regulation defines a trap as “any 
fixed device operated for the purpose of or resulting in the impoundment of 
live fish.” (See § 101.14, p. 26, 1957 regulatory pamphlet. ) 

According to the above definition, there are many devices which would come 
under the category of “traps,” i. e., shrimp pots, crab pots, ete. 
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We wish to stress that our objection is solely to use of the titanic Alaské 
salmon trap, which has nothing in common with other impounding devices. 

The White Act, in part: 

Under this authority to limit fishing in area so set apart and reserved the 
Secretary may 

(a) Fix the size and character of nets, boats, traps, or other gear and ap- 
pliances used therein. 

(b) Limit the catch of fish to be taken from any area. 

(c) Make such regulation as to time, means, methods, and extent of fishing 
as he deem advisable. 

* * + * * ® a 

“Provided, That every such regulation made by the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be of general application within the particular area to which it applies, 


and that no exclusive or several right of fishery shall be granted therein,’ 
. » * * * * 


Southeastern Alaska salmon pack 














[Cases] 
Year Plants op- Red Pink Chum | Coho 
erated 

1905 13 207, 375 142, 008 37, 685 41, 079 
1906 20 250, 567 326, 713 131, 405 84, 149 
1907 22 177, 149 542, 268 140, 392 | 58, 632 
1908 23 198, 366 592, 638 180, 204 | 48, 963 
1909 | 19 280, 542 455, 999 83, 001 | 39, 920 
1910 23 282, 265 494, 363 231, 735 | 82, 620 
1911 32 238, 895 969, 866 290, 843 | 100, 793 
1912 51 254, 851 1, 053, 847 | 589, 578 | 134, 914 
1913 42 190, 685 1, 299, 400 254, 689 | 58, 071 
1914 45 294, 842 872, 504 | 112, 163 
1915 46 229, 709 1, 820, 171 90, 161 
1916 54 182, 075 1, 335, 291 \ | 182, 405 
1917 60 202, 951 2, 149, 075 | 750, 187 152, 538 
1918 75 226, 108 2, 034, 997 | 954, 498 | 152, 689 
1919 75 240, 208 1, 521, 897 | 1, 146, 943 169, 300 
1920 80 199, 829 1, 026, 862 | 830, 538 112, 178 
1921 30 105, 084 | 416, 958 | 182, 272 | 90, 845 
1922 57 121, 652 1, 313, 280 | 425, 947 | 128, 023 
1923 67 178, 962 2, 257, 768 | 34, | 129, 990 
1924 65 192, 806 1, 686, 884 | 99, | 110, 002 
1925 62 151, 140 1, 701, 849 35, | 94, 539 
1926 61 173, 891 2, 158, 699 | | 96, 389 
1927 62 115, 664 581, 728 5 | 114, 331 
1928 60 106,793 | 2, 137, 796 | 145, 323 
1929 59 161, 580 1, 541, 463 | | 97, 850 
1930 57 216, 743 2, 296, 270 } 155, 844 
1931 41 148, 485 2, 038, 388 | | 88, 841 
1932 31 140, 356 1, 380, 093 | 88, 293 
1933 38 81, 122 l, | 95, 629 
1934 47 104, 413 2, | | 159, 509 
1935 46 159, 506 y & 141, 501 
1936 46} 219, 531 2, | | 136, 043 
1937 45 165, 170 2, 138, 264 | 86, 912 
1938 39 189, 880 | 1, 886, 104 | 140, 791 
1939 48 195, 907 | 1, 474, 269 65, 906 
1940 46 125, 462 1, 452, 037 | 155, 577 
1941 47 137, 861 3, 631, 491 193, 751 
1942 47 121, 083 1, 758, 741 189, 210 
1943 34 85, 313 1, 042, 610 92, 245 
1944 38 131, 580 1, O81, 334 88, 380 
1945 4] 129, 514 1, 039, 521 107, 425 
1946 41 59, 029 999, 443 94, 074 
1947 40 56, 032 680, 693 72, 434 
1948 39 39, 317 683, 972 165, 033 
1949 36 39, 485 2, 102, 604 125, 059 
1950 36 49, 475 535, 662 116, 344 
1951 42 70, 317 1, 226, 582 262, 393 
1952 40) 74, 519 593, 422 122, 277 
1953 3: 120, 971 90, 489 
1954 27 113, 130 87, 996 
1955 26 », 561 64, 814 
1956 23 70, 880 64, 189 
Average 36 67, 783 824, 509 120, 091 
NOTE,—Between 1905 and 1920, the red salmon pack in southeastern Alisk« usually was around 200,000 


cases Or OVer. Ever since 1921, there are only é ns whent pack attain that figure 
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to study the king crab in the Cook Inlet area. This is a 2-year project for 
$62,400. 

According to the attached clipping from Commercial Fisheries Review, August 
1957, page 40, our own Alaska Department of Fisheries, which has done out- 
standing work, is left out entirely from any Saltonstall-Kennedy fund assistance. 
Instead, the research work in Alaska is granted to stateside agencies. Why? 


Mr. Barrierr. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Brunstad. 

The committee will be in recess at this time for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. Bartierr. The committee will be in session. 

Now, Mr. Curtin, if you do not interpose an objection, I would like 
to offer for the record at an appropriate point a press release from 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission dated Septem- 
ber 13, which was given me in Anchorage yesterday by Mr. Clausen, a 
member of the American section of the C ommission, relating to Jap- 
anese fishing. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no objection. 

(Press release follows :) 


Press RELEASE, UNITED STATES SECTION, INTERNATIONAL NorTH PAcIFIC FISH- 
ERIES COMMISSION, SEPTEMBER 13, 1957 


Acute situation in the salmon fisheries of the North Pacific during the 1957 
season, when the Japanese took a postwar record catch of red salmon on the high 
seas, while the American salmon run was extremely disappointing, provided a 
serious background for examination of preliminary reports on its scientific re- 
searches by the American section of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission at meetings in Seattle, September 12 and 13. 

Scientific data collected during the year will be pooled with that gathered by 
Canada and Japan at the annual meeting of the entire Commission in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, early in November for study and action by the international 
group. 

Some of the significant points indicated by preliminary research reports were: 

1. Tagging, carried out by 3 vessels along the entire Aleutian chain, is still 
underway but above 15,000 tags have been affixed this year. Recoveries cannot 
be considered complete for at least 2 years. All returns to date from the 1956 
and 1957 red salmon tagging were recovered in North American streams or in 
the area of the Japanese high-seas fishery. 

The few pink salmon tags returned to date were all recovered west of the area 
of tagging, and none from American streams. Tagged chums were recovered 
both in Asian and American streams. 

2. Studies of the 1957 distribution of salmon in the sea showed a heavy cor- 
centration north of the Aleutians and slightly west of the provisional absten- 
tion line. It was in this area, not heavily fished in previous seasons, that the 
Japanese made very large catches in a short period in June. 

3. Racial studies based on body measurements, blood types, associated organ- 
isms and scale structure are successfully distinguishing between salmon of 
Asian and American origin. These studies are based on many thousands of 
samples collected from known locations on the high seas and on both sides of 
the Pacific Basin and involve great numbers of precise scientific tests and ex- 
aminations. 

4, Unusual net marks on red salmon entering the Bristol Bay fishery in 1957 
were studied by the research staff. Although the evidence was not conclusive, 
there are indications that these marks were made by gillnets of a smaller 
mesh size than those used by American fishermen. 

The United States Commissioners requested their research staff to complete 
their analysis of the data for the international meeting, and particularly to 
examine the degree to which it may show the westerly distribution of stocks 
of salmon of North American origin in the high seas. 

All four American commissioners attended the section meeting: Milton BP. 
Brooding, San Francisco, chairman; Ross L. Leffler, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, Washington; Edward W. Allen, Seattle; and John H. Clawson, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 
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Advisory committee members attending included Lowell Wakefield, Seattle, 
chairman; Robert Kallenberg, Dillingham, Alaska; George Johansen, W. C. 
Arnold, DeWitt Gilbert, Harold E. Lokken, Seattle; Clarence L. Anderson, 
Juneau; Milton C. James and John Hodges, Portland; James Waugh and 
Donald P. Loker, Terminal Island, Calif. 

Officials attending from Washington, D. C., included W. C. Herrington, special 
assistant for fisheries to the Under Secretary of State; Donald L. McKerman, 
Director, United States Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Scientific research presentations were directed by Dr. W. F. Thompson, 
Fisheries Research Institute, University of Washington; and C. E. Atkinson, 
Chief, Pacific Salmon Investigations, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Mr. Barrierr. We find that there are only a few minutes before 
noon. Since the hearing opened, I understand that several more 
witnesses have come into the room who want to testify, and we will 
be glad to hear them. Obviously we cannot conclude before the hour 
of high noon, and so if there is anyone who has a brief statement to 
make which we can finish with before noon, we would be glad to hear 
from that person and we will save the others for the session which 
will go on after lunch. 

Do you want to be heard now? Come forward then. 

Would you please give your name, mailing address, and occupation 
for the sake of the rec ord ? r 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. VEAZEY, PROSPECTOR AND FISHERMAN, 
KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Veazy. James A. Veazy, Box 913, Kodiak, and I prospect 
and fish. 

On the 24th of August I went into Halibut Bay and I ran into 
some famous people there, this round-the-world jeep, the “Half Safe,” 

and they were repairing the vessel which they had gone 29,000 miles 

in, and after they left Shemya they ran into a Japanese fishing opera- 
tion there, a big mother ship with 2 seiners, and they ran into in 
the dark a net that was 7 miles long whic h entangled their vessel 
and endangered their lives, and it took them from 12 to 14 hours in 
cold water in their naked skins with knives to cut themselves free 
of that net, and they asked the Japs while they were working—the 
Japs were nice to them, they gave them coffee and fed them, and 
what have you—but they asked “them about their operation and they 

told them that the way they did it, they found where the fish would 
run in certain areas like geese fly around down certain airways, ducks, 
every migratory species has certain areas that they go by, and they 

find these different areas, then they set what I learned as a kid was 
a drift fence on the Texas range, and it keeps cattle from drifting. 
Well, they set that long net across there and it keeps the fish herded 
in and rounded up in this area and then they send their seine boats 
in there and they scoop up these large amounts of fish and they take 
them to the mother ship to process them. 

Well, if you retain a species in an area you don’t have to go inside 
the 12-mile limit. If you go across this highway—that’s all this poor, 
dumb creature knows and he is going to go into the net, and he is 
done, he just circles around there trying to get through, and then here 
comes some guy along with a net and picks him up, it is pretty easy, 
so this idea of waiting until the bank is robbed—the guard will always 
kick you out if he sees you doing something wrong, he don’t wait until 
you go in and rob the vault. ‘He will arrest you then, and I think 
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now is the time before we lose all our fish, is to put a stop to this 
thing and then if the Japs have got an honest claim, give them their 
share, sure. 

I came up here in 1929 on a codfish schooner and I made pretty 
good pay for a punk kid, and now there is no codfish industry, there 
is no codfish, for the simple reason that the fish trap, codfish fall in 
the same as the salmon, they get in there; well, nobody wanted the 
codfish in a salmon cannery, so he was dumped in the gurry box; 
therefore, there was no spawn for codfish and now we have got no 
codfish industry. It used to be pretty good in this country, but there 
isn’t any now, and if we wait until the Japs have the salmon and 
we have talked it over and we find out the just cause of it, at the 
end of this 10-year treaty or whatever it is, and it is all gone, well, 
we don’t need to negotiate no treaty, there is nothing to negotiate 
over. 

And then another thing that I would like to say, I prospect a little, 
I don’t do any good at it but I do it, but I wanted to put a claim in 
over here at Uganik Island in that area there, it is one of the best 
areas for prospecting around here for placer, and now you can’t do 
that because there is a few thousand dollars a year in fees taken for 
guide work here and they want to give it to the brown bear. You 
don’t need to protect him—you meet up against one of them and you 
will find him pretty well equipped to protect himself, and they want 
to protect him from people, from shooting him, and in fact actually 
the guides want to protect the fees, and you can’t blame him, the guide 
wants to protect his livelihood, but I can’t see where the little hole I 
am going to dig in the ground for a little bit of gold is going to be 
a trap for a bear to fall into and hurt himself, but it is what the Fish 
and Wildlife puts those things on, and I don’t think that is right. I 
think a man, if he is prospecting for minerals, he should be able to go 
and prospect in those areas and if the 1 mile limit that was put on 
here for homesteading and homesites is ae thed, we lose most of our 
freedoms, not by somebody coming with a gun and taking them away 
but like our fishing, they take a little bit here—well, you don’t fight, 
it don’t amount to muc h, so they come over here and take another bite, 
and then they consolidate all those little bites, and you don’t have 
any rights any more, they have just all got away from you, and that is 
what they are doing here, they are taking a little bit of our right to 
prospect, to put up a cabin over there where we want to fish. Well, I 
mix my fishing and prospecting together. I have a cabin over there, 
I don’t want to have to run over here and live on a little stinking 
boat; I have a cabin to live in, so whenever the season closes I go and 
scratch a little in the ground, and I can combine them, but now I am 
going to have to go someplace else to do it, that is the part I want to 
say. 

You wanted to know if the Japs were moving in, they don’t have to 
get inside of our Territorial waters to steal. All they have got to 
do is to block off the fish so they can’t get in our Territorial waters 
through the natural runways, which ever “ybody knows it is these ocean 
currents that brings the fish to our shores, and the Japs have already 
depleted their own shores. Why should we let them come over here 
and steal from us? 

And I wanted to put my boat out to fish for crab this year, but 
the canneries can’t compete with 18 cents a can for Jap crab, it is 
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dumped on the market by thousands of tons, and our boats are tied 
up here the same as the tuna boats are, and we got very indignant 
when the Mexicans wouldn’t let us fish down there for shrimp 
and the Peruvians wouldn’t let us fish for tuna, but here we are, 
letting the Japs come over. I often wonder if it isn’t better to lose 
& War sometimes than to win it, because here, when I was up here cod- 
fishing in the Bering Sea, someplace I have probably still got the 
letter where they wanted to arm the sailing ships, which would have 
been a laugh, to fight against the Japs, but. they wanted to arm us 
because of the same thing, the Japs was coming in there and there 
was just nothing we could ‘do. 

They kill the industry, and the traps, and now we have got none, 
so if we let it go on like it is now and keep talking—stop them now 
and then if they have got a kick, give them what belongs to them, sure, 
but let’s stop them first like they are robbing our bank, well, don’t lei 
them case the joint first and then stop them after they have robbed the 
vault, but if they have got something in that bank, well, then, give it 
to them and let them go, but they don’t have nothing here; they have 
robbed their own territory, they are starving to death over there, for 
the simple reason that they have already depleted their own fisheries, 
and the way we had to do with the Pribilof seals—I can’t see where 
hair seals eat any more than Pribilof seals, but we have got the law, 
let’s stick to it, but there is no use getting into something here with 
the Japs on this treaty and then let them rob our shores the way they 
have done their own. 

The Russians kicked them out and they didn’t argue with the 
Russians a bit—they got out; so let’s give them their honest, just, 
share, but let it be in Japan <haite they get their share—they don't 
let us go over there and fish in their territorial waters. That is all 
I have. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Just one question, Mr. Veazey. I wish you would 
clear up for me how the brown bears keep you from digging for gold. 

Mr. Veazey. Well, the brown bear can’t keep me from digging as 
long as I have got a rifle, but the law—the only thing that keeps a 
man from doing anything is his fear of punishment. 

Mr. Drewry. What I mean is, is it this proposal to— 

Mr. Veazey. It is not a proposal any more, it is in effect. 

Mr. Drewry. And it says what? 

Mr. Veazey. It says that the Uganik Island and that area—I can get 
you it, it is put out in a form, it is easy to get—that that area is set 
aside for a brown bear reserve and you shall not do so and so in it for 
prospecting, and setting over claims is part of it and that directly 
does affect me and several others in this town. 

Mr. Drewry. Has that been more or less recent ? 

Mr. Veazey. It is just last month, the last of this past month; it is 
in this month here, I would say, around the 26th or 28th, somewhere 
in there, it became effective, and I know of several people who— 
actually we were planning a trip to go there and put in a prospect, and 
now we cannot; it is forbidden. 

Mr. Drewry. I see. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Barrierr. Well, now, Mr. Veazey, I wonder if the regulation 
would be available locally in printed form? In other words, could 
you get it for us? 

Mr. Veazey. I will go over to the Fish and Wildlife and see if I 
can get it. 

Mr. Barrierr. If you could get it for the committee this afternoon, 
I think we would like to have that. 

One more question: This Japanese fishing operation of which you 
speak, it took place where ? 

Mr. Veazey. It took place, well, the channel that they were speaking 
of, the Half Safe had already left Shemya and was headed this way, 
and they told me it was the channel that goes between Unimak Island 
and in that area. Of course, we were just talking it over and I didn’t 
think it would ever amount to anything, so I didn’t pinpoint it, but it 
was in the area where the salmon runs come between the outer island 
and in through Unimak Pass, in that area, going in to Bristol Bay. 
It doesn’t affect this local area probably, but if you don’t look out for 
the guy on the other hand, he is not going to look out for you either. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curtin. Just one question 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. When you speak about the brown bear, are you speak- 
ing about the so-called Kodiak bear? 

Mr. Veazey. I am talking about the whole species. The Kodiak 
Island is affected, so naturally I am talking about these here, but 
brown bear is just a species. 'The Kodiak bear just happens to live 
here, like I do. 

Mr. Curtin. It isa little bit bigger, I understand. 

Mr. Veazey. Well, a little bit more vicious. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curtin. I wonder if we could find out about how many more 
witnesses there will be ? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes, that is a good idea. I wonder if those who 
want to testify this afternoon, aside from those who have already so 
indicated, will stand now and give their names so we could have a list? 
We are glad to hear from everyone; don’t be bashful or hesitant, that 
is what we are here for, to hear your story. 

Mr. Armstrronc. We will go on that premise then, and if anyone 
decides by this afternoon that he wants to testify, we will be glad 
to hear him. 

The committee will be in recess until 1: 30 p.m. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed at 12 noon until 1: 30 p. m.) 

Mr. Bartterr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Veazey, do you want to come forward? Mr. Veazey, do you 
have a copy of the regulation or whatever it may be that you referred 
to in your testimony this morning ? 

Mr. Veazey. I went to the Fish and Wildlife immediately after 
leaving your committee room and they informed me that it has not 
been put up in pamphlet form yet, and it is only in the planning stage 
or whatever they would call that, and that actually it has not been 
put in effect. I jumped the gun by saying that it was already in effect. 

Mr. Barrierr. I see. Well, if you get any later information on 
that, will you present it to the committee or perhaps to me in Wash- 
ington ? 
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Mr. Veazey. Mr. Cornelius, I contacted him, and he is going to 
Washington and he will see you there. 

Mr. Bartierr. Very well. Thank you, Mr. Veazey. 

Karl Armstrong, please. Please be seated, Mr. Armstrong, give 
the reporter your name and mailing address. 


STATEMENT OF KARL ARMSTRONG, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Armstrone. Karl Armstrong, Box 842, Kodiak. 

Mr. Bartrietrr. Will you proceed in your own words, Mr. Arm- 
strong ¢ 

Mr. ArmstronG. I wasn’t here earlier so I don’t know what pro- 
ceeded, but I wish to voice a protest on the importation of Japanese 
crab and Japanese fish into the United States at a tariff rate that 
makes it impossible for Alaskan canned crab and Alaskan canned 
fish to compete with it on the market, and I have fished now for 2 
years and it is the opinion, I think, of all the fishermen that two things 
have brought about a reduction in the incomes of the fishermen of 
Kodiak Island; one is the belief that the Japanese fishing operation 
on a large scale has caused a depletion in the fish that nor ‘mally come 
into Kodiak Island bays, and that the fish that they are catching 
is canned and imported into the United States and with the tariff 
at the present rate, why our product can’t compete with them, as I 
understand it—probably Mr. DeVeau could tell us more about that. 

Right now the crab pack of the local community from last year is 
still on hand. There is a possibility that our crab cannery will ans 
operate at full steam, you might say, and because of this, our local 

cannery workers, crab fishermen, will be injured further. 

Mr. Barrierr. How about the market, Mr. Armstrong, for fresh 
frozen crab? 

Mr. Armstronc. I am not familiar with the situation on crab too 
well. As I understand it, there is a difference in the tariff as it ap- 
plies to what they call raw fish, it is the frozen, and that which comes 
In in cans. 

Mr. Bartierr. Your remarks, then, are chiefly directed toward 
canned fish ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Primarily. 

Mr. Bartierr. And do you know what the tariff is on Japanese 
crab and Japanese salmon ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. No, only from discussing with Mr. McConaghy 
of Halferty Canneries, and reading trade journals, that the tariff 
is too low and is the reason why we are not in a position to compete 
with their product. 

Mr. Barttert. Is it your understanding that the importation into 
this country of Japanese canned salmon has had a serious ¢ onsequence 
insofar as sales of Alaskan salmon are concerned ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, according to the trade journals of the fishing 
industry. 

Mr. Bartiterr. How much salmon do you know is being imported 
now annually from Japan ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I am not acquainted with the figures. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have any idea?—a million cases, a half mil- 
lion, 2 million ? 
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Mr. Armstrone. I wouldn’t venture to say without the figures. 

Mr. Bartierr. But you think it is a considerable factor ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. I believe, sir, that it is. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, you say you have been fishing here for 2 
years now. What has been your personal experience in fishing so far 
as making a living? 

Mr. Armstrona. Last year was not considered what we call a cycle 
year and it was not expected to be too good, but it was disastrous, 
that is the best word that you could apply to it. Practically no pay- 
days were made by local fishermen in last year’s season. This year 
was supposed to be a cycle year and it was expected that a large 
amount of fish would be caught, and consequently the local fishermen 
would make a good payday and that the canneries would pack a large 
pack and the cannery workers would be able to work, but this year 
again we had another almost disastrous year. The fish didn’t come 
into our bays. We waited for them; it looked good at first, but then 
the fish that we did have here in the bays at the opening date were 
quickly scooped up or caught and after that there were practically 
no fish coming in. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any idea of how much it might cost 
the average family here to live for a year, say a man and wife and 
two children / 

Mr. Armstrona. I would say that—— 

Mr. Bartierr. Let’s put it this way, what would be a minimum 
requirement / 

Mr. Armstrona. I would say the absolute minimum would be about 
$400 a month. 

Mr. Bartierr. And I wonder how much the average fisherman from 
this vicinity has made during the past season ¢ 

Mr. ArmstronG. That I don’t know. The fishermen—— 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you think they averaged out at $4,800 ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. No, sir. Last year | ‘know it was nowheres near 
that, and I would be greatly surprised if the average fisherman made 
a thousand dollars in that season. 

Mr. Barrierr. How does a married man with 2 children, who 
makes, say, $800 in a season, having a living cost of $4,800 a year, 

get by? 

Mr. Armsrrone. He just barely gets by in this community. 

Mr. Barrierr. But he would be $3,800 short there. Is there any 
way to supplement that income? 

Mr. Armstrrona. There is, in the immediate community of Kodiak 
itself, we have the naval base nearby and there are other Govern- 
ment installations, but in the case of our other villages— 

Mr. Bartiett. Let’s go over to Afognak. 

Mr. Armstronc. Afognak and Ouzinkie and Old Harbor—now 
I haven’t had an opportunity to visit those areas or talk with those 
people at the end of this season. 

Mr. Barrierr. Is it true that it might not cost them quite as much 
to live? 

Mr. Armstrrona. It wouldn’t cost them as much to live. 

Mr. Bartierr. But there would be a deficit between what they 
made and what they had to have to live ? 

Mr. Armstrrona. Yes, I believe there would: in fact, while I was 
fishing, it is the habit of fishing boats to park alongside one another 
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for the evening when they stop fishing, when they are through for the 
day, and we would have opportunity to visit one another on “the boats, 
and I was able to talk with various fishermen from Afognak and from 
Ouzinkie and from Old Harbor, and particularly the fishermen of Old 
Harbor used small boats and they can’t travel very far away from their 
immediate area, and the fishing this year in their area was very poor, 

so poor that I don’t know how “the people in Old Harbor are going to 
get by. This is 2 years in a row that they have had pr: actically no 
income, and I fail to even understand how they could possibly get by. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are they under unemployment compensation / 

Mr. Armstrong. No fishermen receive unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Barrierr. What kind of Government relief can they turn to 
then, if they just are down and out ¢ 

Mr. Armsrrone. Well, my experience in that has been, I don’t know 
if they have ever received Government relief on Kodiak Island, but 
other fishing communities in the Territory, they have had to go beg 
for food and in the larger communities such as Anchorage and Fair- 
banks—now the Bristol Bay people several years back here were badly 
hit, and I helped in conducting a campaign at that time; I was in the 

city of Anchorage and helped the campaign that was carried on to 
obtain food and clothing for them, and I believe subsequently Presi- 
dent Eisenhower declared Bristol Bay a disaster area. 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Armsrrone. And did furnish food. 

Mr. Bartierr. He did so three times, I believe, didn’t he / 

Mr. Armstronea. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Three different years / 

Mr. ArmstrronG. Now, I am not saying that any areas on Kodiak 
Island have yet reached a point where the President would have to 
declare them emergency areas or disaster areas, but I wouldn’t say 
that it is not possible. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, it is true that if a man takes in a thousand 
dollars and has to have $4,800 to live, that something disastrous has 
happened as far as he is concerned, right then and there / 

Mr. ArmstronG. Yes, that could be true. 

Mr. Barrierr. And do you think, Mr. Armstrong, that condition 
is quite general ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. I believe it to be quite general on the Island of 
Kodiak at the present time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Armstrong, I understand you to say that the catch 
of fish has been lower than usual this year ¢ 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtin. Have you any explanation as to what has caused that 4 

Mr. Armstrona. We have only general beliefs; I say “we”—the 
fishermen. 

Mr. Curtin. What is that belief ? 

Mr. Armstronc. We believe that the Japanese fishing operations 
on the high seas have caught fish that were destined to come into our 
bays which we would have been able to catch under the fishing regu- 
lations that were laid down by the Government and now the figure 
that has been going around was that by the end of May that some 20 
million humpies , as they are referred to as, it is a salmon, pink sal- 
mon, were already in the can and that that was the reason that we 
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were not going to catch them, and we didn’t catch any. Our season 
didn’t begin until 2 months later. 

Mr. Currin. Are there any other factors that you believe would 
contribute to this? 

Mr. Armstrong. No; I can’t think of any other factors for this 
year. This year was supposed to be our good year for fishing. We 
have every other year, generally speaking, it is a poor year one year 
and a good year the next. Now, the biologists have an explanation 
for that. I couldn’t explain fully, but this year we were supposed to 
have a very good se: ison and we hi id a very poor season. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have anything further, Mr. Armstrong? 

Mr. Armsrrona. No; I believe that is all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cichoski. 


STATEMENT OF A. J. “TINY” CICHOSKI, COMMERCIAL FISHERMAN, 
KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Cicnoskt. A. J. “Tiny” Cichoski. 

Mr. Bartierr. What is your mailing address / 

Mr. Cicnoskr. My oce upation is fisherman, and I have made my 
living strictly out of fishing since 1941. 

Mr. Barrierr. And your mailing address? 

Mr. Cicnoskt. My mailing address i is Box 802, Kodiak. 

Mr. Bartierr. We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Cicnosxt. The way I understand it, these two bills pertain to 
changes in the White Act. The White Act was passed in the horse- 
and- buggy days, and Alaska has advanced so far that it has outlived 
the White Act, and I think, myself, that instead of changing the 
White Act, the White Act should be scrapped entirely, because it is 
a hindrance to the Territory, to Alaska as a whole, almost in every 
way and in every phase that it embraces Alaska. 

One bill, to give the Secretary of the Interior authority to change 
the closed period instead of a weekend closure, to any part of the 
week he sees fit—I don’t see where that would do any good as far as 
the propagation of fish, because they can close our regular open period 
almost any time by field announcement, and they can get their es- 
capement. The biggest drawback, the way I see it from experience, 
from observation—I am not a biologist, and I have my arguments 
with them—I personally think that a biologist in this country, he is 
in kindergarten compared with biologists in J: apan and other coun- 
tries. The biggest trouble with our lack of fish is strictly mismanage- 
ment, and this mismanagement is all the way from the top plane to 
the stream guard. 

I have fished Kodiak Island. In 1941 we had very few stream 
guards. If I am not mistaken, Karluk was the only place in Red 
River. We had one patrol boat. Of course, we had about half of 
the fishing effort that we have now, perhaps a little less than half, but 
that shouldn’t enter into the picture too much, taking it from the 
standpoint of a case pack in the Kodiak Island area. Whether 1 boat 
catches 100,000 fish or 2 boats catch 50,000 fish apiece shouldn’t have 
too much bearing on the question. The fish should be here. In other 
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words, the pack should be the same. The only thing is, each fisher- 
man gets less, but more fishermen. 

By mismanagement I mean overspawning is one of the principal 
things that have happened on this island, to my experience, and biolo- 
gists admit that that is possible. They will also commit themselves 
so far as to say that not over one pair of salmon to a square yard of 
gravel is an awful good escapement, and they are not sure whether 
that isn’t too much, they won’t commit themselves on that. 

As a matter of fact, I talked to Dr. Thompson of the University of 
Washington and he wouldn’t commit himself on it, but he says some- 
where in that neighborhood—now, that is the only commitment that 
he would make. 

We have got streams here, there is Big River, on Cape Chiniak, 
seven rivers; last year probably Humpy Cove; two years ago a river 
in Wide Bay, were overspawned, and from observation and fishing 
these bays, 1 know what I am talking about, from observation. You 
get a certain amount of fish this year and the little ones 2 years later 
on, on pinks, which we are mainly concerned with het e—reds, that 
is a thing of the past—the next year it is a little better, that is the 
next cycle. The next cycle is still a little better there, and here it 
comes, a good one, really a good run. The Fish and Wildlife put a 
man in that stream, put markers out there and plug that stream; in 
other words, put them i in there like sardines inacan. They done it on 
Wide Bay 2 yearsago. They had to experiment, they can’t leave good 
enough alone, they have to have a little experiment, so they took a 
bunch of our area that we had in the Kodiak : area, put it in the Chignik 
area. Then they go ahead and they closed C hignik area on the Ist 
of August. Now, this Wide Bay is just around ‘the corner from our 
area, and they keep a watchman in there until our area was closed, 
afraid we would go around there and get some of those fish, and that 
done nobody any good, because none of them came back, not a one. 
The stream itself runs up, I guess, about 10 miles and then forks out 
into 5 different streams; in other words, it has an awful lot of spawn- 
ing area, one of the big pink spawning areas on Kodiak Island. That 
Was pac ed solid for i miles. Out in the bay, trying to get up the 
stream during that closed period, was a quarter of a million fish, and 
the Fish and Wildlife keeps a man there to watch them fish. That 
is nothing but mismanagement. They done not one bit of good, and 
that has been going on here ever since I can remember. 

Taking a biologist’ s standpoint, I have talked to the Fish and Wild- 
life. “We've got no money,” and we have one of the most backward 
departments of biologists in the country that we can have, but still 
and all, we give away money by the millions to backward nations. 
Now, why can’t we give ourselves some and supply some money to 
these biologists and just because some professor told some of these 
kids that the balance of nature takes care of everything—these kids 
believe them. They got no money to prove that the old man was 
wrong. In any other science, when you get an idea you have got six 
men trying to prove you wrong, and this thing has been going on for 
yei ars. 

You take Japanese fisheries, that is under the tripartite treaty. It 
sets a line at 165 east, I do belie ve, and they are supposed to fis h west 
of that line. When the treaty was made it was made; O, K.; if we are 
catching your fish, we will move the line further west, but you must 
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prove to us that we are catching your fish. Now, they probably know 
they are taking our fish, but we can’t prove it. 

I talked to a biologist—lack of money, we can’t do nothing, we 
ain’t got no money; it takes money to do it—but still and all, we go 
ahead and give our money away, but we don’t have enough money to 
prove to the Japanese that they are taking our fish, in case they are, 
and move that line. 

Mr. Barrierr. May | interrupt you there, Tiny ? 

Mr. Cicnoski. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. I don’t know, of course—I haven't any idea how 
much such a research program would cost—but I do know that we are 
spending about a million dollars a year on that particular research 
right now. 

Mr. Cicnoskt. The last 2 years, Bob, I think. 

Mr. Barriterr. Yes. The regular appropriation, I think, was a 
million dollars, but there were some special funds. 

Mr. Cicuoski. That’s right. Some of the funds are these 

Mr. Barrett. Saltonstall-Kennedy. 

Mr. Cicuoski. Yes, and I have heard a lot said here that the Japa- 
nese are friends of mine. So is everybody else if we are in the money, 
but when you go ahead and take my grub away from me, you cease 
being a friend of mine; it is time to be enemies, not friends. 

We are fishing in competition to most people in the world, still we 
furnish money to them governments, and them gov ernments in turn 
furnish subsidies to the fishermen, and them fishermen compete with 
us On our OWN money, our taxpayers’ money. We pay them to com- 
pete with us. 

When we talk about tariff on tuna or crab or something, “Well, now, 
we can’t do that, they are friends of ours.” Now, that is about time 
that friendship ceases. 

You take everybody else, he gets a protection. The farmer, he is 
protected and the big automobile manufacturer, he is protected by 
tariffs; the fisherman, he ain’t protected by nothing. All they do is 
put out more stream guards and try to catch him inside of them, move 
the markers out further to boot, and then put in a stream guard and 
try tocatch him so they can stick him a few dollars. 

And I would like to say something on this other bill pertaining 
to merchant marine—put the Interstate Commerce C ommission, put 
all transportation in Alaska under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Curtin. I would like to interrupt you for a minute. The bill 
that we have under our consideration has nothing to do with the ICC. 
It is whether or not these so-called charter boats should come under 
the Coast Guard regulations. 

Mr. Cicnosk1. Well, I have a te and I haul freight with it or 
in case you want to go somewhere, I charter the boat to you, so | 
am getting along fine the way it is now, and if that is going to inter- 
fere with me, if they are going to tell me how many men I have got 
to have, and this, that, and the other thing, I am strictly against 
it. 

Mr. Currin. That applies particularly to where an association or a 
cooperative association charter a boat and it carries the merchandise 
of all the merchants and the bill that we have under considera- 
tion—— 
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Mr. Cicnoskr. Well, I have read some in the paper and I heard 
that it pertains to all transportation in Alaska. 

Mr. Curtin. Well, I think the Senators are having a series of 
hearings on that feature of the matter. 

Mr. Cicnosx1. And I just read it in the paper. I may have the 
bills mixed up. 

[I might say another thing, you take our game in this country. 
They say we need the wolves and we need this and we need that 
to keep a balance of nature, but still and all the law says you can go 
out and kill one animal, but the wolves has got to kill some. ‘To me 
it doesn’t make sense. Why not two animals? If there are so many, 
why a closed season on them? Your own State of Pennsylvania is 
a good example of that on deer, with the doe law and everything 
else you are getting a good kill now. You didn’t have nothing. 
That is proper management. 

Mr. Curtin. Thank you for your kindness to Pennsylvania, sir. 

Mr. Crcnosxt. Well, I do a little reading and I happened to read 
about it, and follow that stuff. And that is about all I have. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Curtin, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Currty. Yes. Your proposition, that you think that the 
spawning beds are overspawned, is rather a new thought, and it 
opens up a whole new field of conjecture. Is it your thought, then, 
that by the present way things are being managed that too many 
salmon are permitted to go to the spawning ground rather than too 
little ? 

Mr. Cicnosxt. That’s right, but that isn’t an overall picture. You 
take Kodiak Island area, a pretty big area, and that situation might 
happen once in 2 or 3, maybe 4 cycles, but it does h: appen. 

Mr. Currin. That is the next question that I was going to ask 
you, if that was so, how could you explain the so-called bad seasons 
when I presume there are not as many fish; if the fishermen are not 
catching them, there is obviously the same relative smallness of fish 
going to the spawning grounds. How do you explain that that has 
not cured itse If, the overspawning ? 

Mr. Cicnosxt. Well, I will try to explain that to you, and the 
best way is, we will take Karluk, that is a red salmon stream. Now, 
it is way down here, and these fish come, they come in here and they 
travel down out to sea and down the beach to Karluk. Well, in the 
meantime, there is about 7 or 8 traps through there that are catch- 
ing these fish, but still and all, they will close Karluk for seining, 
but there is these traps back there, they are immune, they are catch- 
ing the same fish, they are going the same way, they are going to 
the same spawning ground. 

| forgot something, if you will excuse me, on this White Act. 1 
just heard today, we have a cannery on the island that hired natives 
from Bristol Bay. Now they have got into a lawsuit with a Filipino 
union outside, and the union is trying to make them pay a season’s 
wages to the Filipinos for every man they hired from Bristol Bay, 
and they base their whole case on the White Act. The White Act 
gives Alaska to the 48 States. The people living in it ain’t got a 
thing to say about it. 

Mr. Curtin. I would like to explore that question of overspawning 
just a little bit more. How would you avoid the overspawning? 

Mr. Cicuoskt. Well, by proper management. 
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Mr. Curtin. Well, what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Cicuosxt. They know when they have enough salmon in the 
stream. Then they should go ahead and notify the fishermen that 
they have enough there and you can take them, no markers. “We 
have our share, now here’s what is left; what is out there is yours. 
Now, you go take them,” instead of having a watchman set there 
ready to pinch you. 

Mr. Bartierr. The committee will be in recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon the committee was recessed for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. Barrierr. The commmittee will be in order. 

Mr. Currin. As I understand it, it is your contention that you can 
get too many fish up the stream and they sour the stream and so, for 
one reason or another, the eggs don’t hate h: is that true? 

Mr. Cicuoskt. That is correc t; and also biologists agree that that 
is right. 

Mr. Currin. And do you feel then that one of the solutions to this 
problem would be for a stream guard, as you have designated them, 
to open the outlet of these spawning rivers to fishermen as soon as 
they 7 that a sufficient number of fish have gone up the river? 

Mr. Crcnoskt. I believe that the management should be flexible 
el Laas that. when they know that they have a proper escapement, 
everything else that is out in the salt water should be allowed to be 
taken for canning and human consumption. If they can’t do that, 
they should put a weir in the river and not allow any more fish to 
go up. 

Mr. Currin. And do I further understand from you that these 
salmon are perfectly good and edible as long as they remain in the 
salt water, but when they get into the fresh water in the streams, 
that is w hen the flesh begins to deteriorate ? 

Mr. Cicuoskt. That is correct. 

Mr. Currin. It may be some time prior to the actual spawning 
process ¢ 

Mr. Cicuosktr. That’s right. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, now, referring to H. R. 8459, introduced by 
Chairman Bonner, the bill to change the White Act, which you spoke 
about, I think yeu made mention of the suggestion in section 1 (b) 
that the Interior Department be permitted to place a 36-hour closed 
period at any time in the week instead of from Saturday evening to 
Monday morning, as it now is, and you doubt whether that would 
“a any useful purpose ? 

Mr. Cicnoskr. I sincerely doubt that that would accomplish any 
useful eae It wouldn’t make no difference as far as the fisher- 
men is concerned whether that closure was in the middle of the week, 
providing it was made for the season; it wasn’t switched around from 
one week to the next. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, as I said here at the start of the hearing, we 
haven’t heard from the Department of the Interior, so we don’t know 
at this time the detailed reasons for the suggestions which they incor- 
porated in this bill. One might guess that they feel that this 36- 
hour closed period, from Saturday until Monday, is too rigid, and 
that conservation might be better ‘carried out if they could switch it 
around whenever they thought desirable and have it maybe 1 week 
from Monday evening until Wednesday morning, or from Thursday 
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evening until Saturday morning. If I am right in that inference, 
how would that work out ¢ 

Mr. Cicnosk1. Well, if you give them that authority, Bob, they will 
mess up the details even more ‘than they have. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, let me ask you this next question: I think it 
was over in Cordova that one or more witnesses expressed this theory, 
that if that were done, a lot of the fishermen out on the ground possi- 
bly wouldn’t get the news, and might find themselves in trouble. Let’s 

say that on Saturday it was announced that the closed period was 
going to start Sunday evening instead of Saturday evening. Do you 
think there would be’ any diffic ‘ulty in getting the word to the fishermen 
about changes in the closed period ? 

Mr. Cicuosk1. To the majority of the fishermen there wouldn't be, 
but then there would be some that have no radios, have little, small 
rigs, and I think they would be just asking for it. 

“Mr. Bartierr. Well, of course we will know more about their plans 
after they testify, but until that time, you have your doubts? 

Mr. Cicuosxt. I have my doubts that it would do any good, and 
would hate to see where they can move it from week to week. 

Mr. Barrtterr. I am going to ask you now, are you familiar with 

section 4 on page 4 of the bill I referred to? I hand you a copy of the 
bill. Let me read that, Tiny, when you are through with it, so every- 
one will know what we are talking about. 

Section 4 says: 

That hereafter it shall be unlawful, under the provisions of this act or other 
authority, to fish for, take, or kill any salmon of any species or by any means, 
for sale or other commercial purposes, in any of the creeks, streams, or rivers 
of Alaska; or within 500 yards of the mouth of any such creek, stream, or river 
over which the United States has jurisdiction, excepting the Karluk, Yukon, 
Ugashik, and Kuskokwim Rivers. 

Have you seen that before ? 

Mr. Cicuoski. No; that is the first time I have seen that. 

Mr. Bartietr. Well, I don’t think it would be very fair for me to 
ask you to comment on it. 

Mr. Cicuosxr. Well, I will make a comment on it. They are spe- 
cifically setting 500 yards 
Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. CicHosk1. Now, that is unnecessary in a lot of cases; it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. You take 500 yards, Bob—I can take you into 
some bays, and every place that one salmon will go up, they will 

cal] it a salmon spawning stream, and you can’t fish in that bay, 
because every thousand yards there is a small stream. 

Mr. Barrierr. What is the 1 requirement now, Tiny ! 

Mr. Cicuoskti. The requirement now is 500 yards or where they got 
markers, and a lot of these markers are not 500 yards. They are 
where deemed necessary to get the proper escapement. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, in that connection, someone pointed out that 
the Interior Department is now trying to change the 36-hour closed 
period in that provision of the W hite Act because it considered it to 
be too inflexible, but in section 4 they are putting something equally 
7 in. 

Mr. Cicuosxi. That’s right; 500 yards, period. I can show you 
places every 1,000 yards there is a salmon spawning stream. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, do you think that. the Interior Department 
ought to have authority in one way or another to require that there 
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be no fishing within the 500 yards if the conditions would seem to 
warrant it? 

Mr. Cicuoskt. I believe that they should have authority ; if it takes 
500 yards, O. K., to get the escapement, but to go ahead and strictly 
put it in the 1 egulations, Bob, that you can’t fish within 500 yards of 
any salmon-spawning stream is absolutely ridiculous. 

Mr. Barrierr. W ell, of course regulations can be changed, but if 
this went into effect, it would be the law itself. 

Mr. Cicnosk1. If that went into effect, you have 500 yards, and 
that is absolutely ridiculous and it isn’t necessary. With proper man- 
agement, it is absolutely ridiculous. 

Mr. Barrier. There is before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee Senator Magnuson’s bill, S. 2719, which is a 
bill to provide for the payment of bounties for the control of certain 
predators on salmon and halibut of the Pacific coast and Alaska. It 
is not now before this committee, but we have heard testimony on it 
from place to place—not everywhere. Are you familiar with that 
bill? 

Mr. Cicnosk1. Just what I have read in the papers about it, Bob. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, then, I am not going to ask you to try to be 
an expert witness on it at this time, but I would suggest, and I will 
give you a copy of this bill, that you might want to read it over and 
submit a written statement to the committee giving your views on it, 
unless you care to comment now, and further, I will say that anyone— 
I understand Mr. Curtin agrees, and it has been the general practice 
of the committee as we have gone along—anyone who wants to sub- 
mit a written statement to supplement that which he has testified on, 

alternately, anyone who has not had the opportunity to testify who 
wits to submit such a statement, may do so by sending it either to Mr. 
Drewry or to Mr. Bernard Winfield, clerk of the committee, are of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries C ommittee, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Curtin. There is a 30-day limitation on that. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you. I think I forgot to mention that— 
within 30 days. 

Mr. Cicuoskr. You know, going further on this fisheries, I can’t, 
see why it is always a closed season. Why not have the season open 
the year around and just have a closed season when the salmon are 
running and need an escapement? It would make a lot more sense than 
this deal the way they got it now. Economics themselves would take 
care of it. If a person can go out there now, the salmon season is 
closed. There is no salmon running in the streams. Ifa person could 
go out there and catch enough salmon to sell, I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t. It is a natural resource and if it ain’t utilized, it does no 
one any good. 

And another thing, too, you can get rid of a lot of headaches; just 
turn over the fisheries in Alaska to the Territorial department of 
fisheries. 

Mr. Bartrierr. I was wondering when you were ever going to say 
that. 

Mr. Cicuosxt. And let’s make our own mistakes and fight our own 
battles. Even if I have arguments with these bug hunters, I guess 
we could get along a lot better than we are now. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Drewry, do you have any questions ? 
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Mr. Drewry. You raised an interesting point, which is a new one 
to me. Now that the salmon are out of the streams, are there salmon 
in the salt water that are available in commercial quantities / 

Mr. Cicuosk1. Who knows? The season is closed. 

Mr. Drewry. That is a good question. 

Mr. Cicuoskr. You wouldn’t want me to go out there and try to 
catch salmon, now, would you ? 

Mr. Drewry. Well, it isn’t closed for personal use; is it / 

Mr. Cicnosxr. Oh, yes; 3 days before the season and 3 days after 
the season with regular gear for personal use, salmon fishery, and that 
is the regulation. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, we must find some other way to find out, I guess. 

Mr. Cicnosk1. Well, this way you are never going to find out; you 
have got a closed season. Nobody is going out ‘there and deliberately 
go to jail in order to find out whether we have got salmon out here, 
but the other way, the season open the year around except when the 

salmon are in, then you put on a closed season, your closed period. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, I think you have a good point. 

Mr. Cicnoskt. I think myself it isa good point. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Cichoski. 

Senator Owen, glad to have you here. If you will just give your 
name and mailing ‘address and occ upation and whatnot. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALFRED OWEN, ALASKA TERRITORIAL 
LEGISLATURE, THIRD DIVISION, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Senator Owen. Charman Bob, it is a privilege and a pleasure; 
Congressman Curtin, Counsel Mr. Drewry; why I am just mighty glad 
to come here. 

My name is Alfred Owen. I am a member of the Territorial senate 
from the third judicial div ision, and my address is Box 621, Kodiak. 

[ am the author of the original bill which established the Territorial] 
department of fisheries, and I am the coauthor and cosponsor of the 
bill which passed the last session of the legislature which recognized 
that department, broadened its scope, so that it is now the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game. 

I fish for a living and I have a small hand-pack cannery in conjunc- 
tion with that fishing effort over in Uganik Bay. 

I would like to address my first rem: arks to the bill under considera- 
tion, that is H. R. 8459, and Mr. Bartlett, do you have a copy of that 
bill? I mislaid mine or just plain lost it. 

One of the things that I wanted to talk about was this section 4 
on page 4. It isthe one that Mr. Cichoski was recently discussing, too, 
and it appears to me that this matter of a statutory or a fixed distance 
from the mouth of a spawning stream is unrealistic, due, if nothing 
else, to the various geographical differences in the bays into which 
these streams empty. I note that a portion of this bill was deleted and 
handled as separate legislation, having to do with escapement and the 
determinations to an adequate escapement was delegated to the Secre 
tary of the Interior, and he in turn passes it on down to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service: in other words, at the local area level, the judgment 
is reserved to determine when you haxe fair escapement, and I think 
that was a very proper piece of legislation, because the Japanese ques- 
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tion has been raised here this morning and this afternoon, and you 
know one of the contentions that the J: apanese have made is that ‘the 
Americans are not properly utilizing their fisheries resource. 

If you set a statutory, inflexible outer limit for the markers, you 
are going to run into the situation in individual streams at different 
fishing seasons of this matter of overseeding. In other words, you 
will have a large body of fish inside the markers that have not yet 
gone up the stream, and when the seasonal rains come, or the fish be- 
come biologically ripe and ready, they all attempt to go up this stream, 
and you have this thing glutted, and they spawn, others come along 
and root up the spawn of the previous fish. I frankly think it is just 

is serious as insufficient escapement as to have too much escapement, 
but here you have this inflexible limit that the Interior Department 
proposes, to fish in the middle, and no fishermen can go in and take 
that fish, and I think that our Japanese neighbors would be perfectly 
right in condemning us for improper utilization, if we go to this 
particular suggested amendment. 

In looking over this section 4 as it is now written, I would like to 
suggest that the Congress delegate to the Secretary of the Interior 
the same flexible authori ity they have over the matter of esc apement ; 
that the agent actually—we will say the Kodiak area; that is the one 
we are talking about—he is undoubtedly familiar with the area, he 
knows where the markers should be, he knows the geography of ‘the 
bay, of the stream, either he or his staff, you might say, know what 
the density of population should be in the stream during the period 
of escapement. 

I think that it would be wisdom if this section 4 would delegate the 

authority for the markers the same as they have delegated the author- 
ity in other legislation on the matter of escapement. TI note, too, in 
section 4 that there are certain exceptions to this rule—ac tually they 
are a carryover from the present White Act, and I wonder, with the 
possible exception of the Kushkokwim and the Yukon, why the dis- 
crimination, so to speak—why one area should be privileged over 
another 4 

You might recall that the White Act, as such, is so very specific 
about equal opportunity to participate in the fisheries, and it would 
appear to me that when we set up these exceptions that it might be 
unwise, in view of the fact that they are remodeling the act at the 
present time, that it may be well to drop them. I suggest that they do. 

Now I would like to speak briefly on the matter of Senator Mag- 
nuson’s bill concerning predators and predator control, S. 2719. 
[I think that the approach there is most interesting and nec- 
essary, but the problem of predator control is much larger than 
what is embodied in this particular bill. I think this has to do pri- 
marily with the seal and the whale, the beluga whale, and the sea lion. 
There are m: iny other predators, and predator control does not neces- 
sarily mean the wholesale slaughter and annihilation of predators. 
I think the Federal Government might well give consideration to some- 
thing the Territory has just rece tly, in this biennium, undertaken on 
a very small scale, and that is a little research on other types of preda- 
tors, particularly birdlife, with the idea of finding out to what extent 
other predators are active and what can be done to discourage their 
activities. 
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This particular item came up before the Territorial legislature; it 
was a small matter of some $20,000, and I wanted to know why, what 
could you do with $20,000 with a lot of birds, and my understanding 
is that they are try ing to develop such large scarecrows that will dis. 
courage and keep some of this birdlife away from the creeks while the 
fish are spawning. I think that is felt that is very new, and I think 
it is well worth exploring. In our own observation this past spring 
when the young fry were coming down out of the lakes, various species 
of birdlife, ducks, and so forth, were taking a terrific toll of these 
little salmon. I think it would be well to spend some money along 
that line. 

Something else I would like to speak about very briefly, and that is, 
do you remember a year or two ago we were thre atened with a cut in 
protective tariff on our fishery products, crab was one of the products 
that was to be affected, and about all I want to say along that line is 
I think that the Congress should diligently w: atch that any move in 
that direction by the State Department or otherwise is carefully 
scrutinized, because we desperately need that protection to safeguard 
our annual income, and as one of the previous witnesses has testified, 
we do have a problem of looking after the well-being of our own 
people, too. 

Then I have yet one other brief subject along this line I would like 
to talk about, and that is the matter of land withdrawals and the 
withdrawing from entry of subsurface resources. Now, most of the 
withdrawals in Alaska have to do with surface rights. They are used 
by the military or they are used by the Fish and Wildlife Service or 
some other Government agency for some activity which is desirable 
and good, but it has been the habit— -well, I guess habit is as good a 
word as any—of the Congress to also withdraw the land from entry 
for subsurface rights, coal, oil, gas, mining, and so forth, and I feel 
that that is doing the people of Alaska a disservice, because the countr y 
is so large, it is true in many rete that we don’t know what we 
have under the surface in many areas. We are only beginning to 
scratch the surface and find out. You know the oldtimer that was 
interested in subsurface resources was looking only for gold, and he 
walked over many things that he didn’t know what they were. In 
this day and age, gold is relatively unimportant, but our oil, gas, 
various strategic minerals, are highly important to us, and we are 
beginning to find that we have these things. 

We note that large areas that are in wildlife withdrawals have 


been filed upon by individuals and companies for oil and gas and it 


would appear that it would be the wise thing to permit the entry onto 
this land by people who are exploring the subsurface. That doesn’t 
mean that there has to be any destruction of wildlife, and I think in 
the States you will find in our national forests, for instance, we have 
our logging operations going on and we have our wildlife there. 

Those are just a few of the points that I feel that possibly the com- 
mittee might be interested in. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have any questions, Representative Curtin / 

Mr. Curtin. No questions, sir. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Senator Owen, on this section 4 that we have been 
discussing, it was our understanding that one of the reasons behind 
this particular amendment was because in certain of the more popu- 
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lated areas there was a great increase in the commercial fishing effort 
by the use of snagging or gafling, and that sort of thing. 
Senator Owen. Commercial ‘fishing effort ? ? 

Mr. Drewry. And that was one of the things they wanted to stop, 
by this, and that is the reason, as I understood it, that they left in the 
exception of the Karluk, Yukon, Ugashik, and Kuskokwim Rivers, 
that in those areas there is still not any such problem from that stand- 
point. Now you, as a Member of the Senate, and also as a fisherman 
of many years’ experience, what is your observation relative to the 
extent of commercial fishing through those means? 

Senator Owen. Well, Mr. Drewry, if there is any commercial fish- 
ing by use of spear, gaff, et cetera, in this area, I am totally unaware 
of : any such activity. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, now, on the other hand, it was also mentioned 
in Opposition to this change in one place, Cordova, that this was 
totally unrealistic because in certain areas, and at that particular 
place Yakutat was mentioned as an example, that the only place you 
could fish was within 500 yards of the mouth of a stream, being in 
an exposed area, and that it wasn’t practical for a seine boat to op- 
erate and only the gill netters, working fairly close in, could do it. 
Would you say that that isa valid objection to it? 

Senator Owen. That is exactly what I meant, Counsel, when I 
said that the geography of these various bays and the streams run- 
ning into them made this statutory 500 yards very impractical; thai 
is entirely correct, that witness’ testimony is very correct in that 
matter. 

Mr. Drewry. Sir, I think that’s all the questions I have for Sen- 
ator Owen. 

Mr. Bartierr. Senator, I am not going to ask you any questions, 
but knowing your faithful interest for ever so many years in the 
fisheries, I want to say that I personally appreciate this information 
that you have given and I think it has been helpful, especially in con- 
nection with the comparison that you made between section 4 and 
the repeal of the 50-percent escapement provision, which was origi- 
nally incorporated in the bill we are now discussing. I think your 
point there is very well taken and ought to be considered by the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee when this bill comes on for 
hearing in Washington. 

Once, more, thank you. 

Senator Owen. Well, thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. DeVeau. 

Usually at this time I say for the benefit of the reporter, give your 
full name and mailing address and occupation, and now I will say, 
since our reporter has a sore shoulder, if you will do so for the benefit 
of this little machine here ? 


STATEMENT OF P. M. DeVEAU, FORMERLY PRESIDENT, ISLAND 
SEA FOODS CO., KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. DeVeav. My name is P. M. DeVeau, and up until a month ago 
I was president of Island Sea Foods Co., a salmon cannery and cz rab 
cannery. 

Mr. Barrierr. Your mailing address? 

Mr. DeVeav. Box 1577, Kodiak. 
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The purpose of my coming before the committee is to represent un- 
officially the crab fishermen of this area, and to ask that all be done 
that can possibly be done— 

Mr. Currin. May I interrupt there, sir? You are now speaking 
about the Dungeness crab ? 

Mr. DeVeav. No, no—king crab—that the control of the fisheries in 
Alaska be given immediately to the Alaskans in the Alaska De- 
partment [ Fisheries and I will outline the reasons w hy. 


Back in 1939 to 1940 the Fish and Wildlife Service spent several 
ipaianois et thousands of dollars making a king crab survey about the 
feasibility of catching king crab in Alaska. They had the Dorothea, 


the boat called the Locks, and they had done several months explora- 
tory work around Kodiak Island, and their conclusion was that there 
was no king crab in commercial quantities available in the Kodiak and 
the Cook Inlet area. Then I will go on from there and show you the 
work that we have done. Starting in 1949—I was pre ‘viously working 
for the Civil Aeronautics and I got into this cannery that is now called 
Island Sea Foods—so we started in on the crab industry. The first 
year we put up 200 cases of crab, and we used tangle gear, and as we 
went along we found out that it wasn’t economic: ally feasible to use 
tangle gear to catch the crab because we caught the females and the 
fishermen had to spend their time untangling the females, as they 
according to law had to return the fem: ales in good condition to the 
ocean. So we started in on drags, and as we progressed along, why 
we got more and more involved and as the years went by our pack rose 
until in 1954 we got 20,000 cases of crab, and of course 20,000 
cases of crab doesn’t appear to be much, but at that time it was the 
largest pack on the west coast and I believe in the United States. 

Mr. Bartverr. eee eee 

Mr. DeVeav. Yes. It was 19,000, almost 20,000 cases. 

And as we went along we had to get more modern. At the present 
time now we have boats that cost—I believe the most expensive crab 
boat here in Kodiak cost around $90,000, equipped with radar, 
fathometer, and it has got steel tanks where we keep the crabs alive in 
the steel tanks so they come into the cannery in good condition. All 
right, we have got to the point now where the canne ry was able to 
make some money, the fishermen were able to make some money, but 
our production got to such a point last year, it was 20,000 cases for 
our cannery, about 13.000 for the other cannery, and the other can- 
nery put up half a million pounds of fresh crab; Lakefield Fisheries 
handled ne around 2 million —, of crab, Sand Point 
handled around 214 million pounds; 1 got to the point where we 
couldn't sell this er: ei in competition with the Japanese crab. 

Let me outline what it cost us for our crab per case; the raw crab 
cost us about $11 a case on the average. The Japanese can put a case 
of crab through their brokers for $11 total—labor, everything—total 
cost. By the time it is landed in- 

Mr. Curtin. Excuse me; I thought you said the cost to you was $11? 

Mr. DreVEAU. The cost of the r: aw cri ab alone. 

Mr. Curtin. Oh, before it is processed. 

Mr. DeVeav. But the Japanese can can crab at a total cost of raw 
crab—labor, material, everything—is less than our cost for the raw 
crab alone. 
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Mr. Bartierr. One more interruption: Is that Japanese crab caught 
in Japan? 

Mr. DeVeav. This is the Japanese-caught, f. 0. b. the cannery in 
Japan. Now these figures are given us by the sete ‘an Embassy in 
Japan, from the three typical canneries that they went in and investi- 
gated. By the time the crab is landed in Boston, it runs about $16, 
and on that is put a tariff of around $3.50, average, and still they can 
land the crab in the United States cheaper than we can, and since the 
State Department has let the Japs come over and fish in our waters, 
using gear that is illegal for us to use, but still the crab that they catch 
in our waters, actu: lly is part our crab, is sold on the same shelf along 
with American-caught king crab that is caught by legal means. It is 
totally unfair, and it has got to the point right now the crab industry 
at Kodiak is at a standstill. 

Like I say, we packed 20,000 cases and the other cannery about 
13,000; they now are standing with an inventory of about, between 
the two canneries, of 11,000 cases, and that involves a quarter of a 
million dollars. So it has got to a critical point, where you must raise 
the tariff on Japanese crab, because every year now the Japs are export- 
ing into the United States more crab. I believe this year they will 
have around 450,000 to 500,000 cases. Well, is the Government going 
to let the crab industry in Alaska get to such a point as the tuna in- 
dustry is in California / 

Now, the Alaskans—we don’t ask for anything up here—if you just 
give us the protective tariff, we wouldn’t have to have any relief in 
Alaska. We have got a crab industry here; we have got outside capi- 
tal that is willing to invest their money up here, to venture it, if they 
can make a profit, but you fellows have got to give us some protection. 

Right in this back room now we have got sitting here in the audi- 
ence—we have got fishermen that spent years promoting this crab 
industry and working on it, and they actually didn’t make no money 
during the 2 years, or 3 years, of their fishing operation. The last 2 
years they have made money. Now they have got to the point where 
they are efficient, but we are out of business. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtin. What do you think is the solution, other than the pro- 
tective tariff ? 

Mr. DeVeav. Well, that is about the only solution. 

Mr. Curtin. Would it help if the Japanese were kept to the same 
rules as you are kept to in the fishing of crab 4 

Mr. DeVeav. Well, yes, it would, because here is the point to prove 
it: Our crab averaged around 11 crab per case, that is a case of 48 half- 
pound flats. The Japanese average go from 26 to 28 crabs per case, 
proving that they use females. They use tangle nets, miles of them, 
and the “y lay these tangle nets on the bottom and the crabs crawl in 
and become tangled. They take the whole net into the cannery and 
they dump it. They can females, everything. We are not allowed 
to. 

Mr. Curtin. For how many miles offshore are these crabs caught? 

Mr. DeVeavu. Well, I don’t know the exact—it is along the dateline 
there, but the crabs migrate; we do know that the crabs migrate for 
thousands of miles back and forth, because the Japanese research has 
proved that. 
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Now that they have fished out their natural resource, they are com- 
ing over and taking ours, and it just naturally isn’t fair. In other 
words, they are using illegal means, according to our laws, to run in 
competition with our crab on the same shelf. 

Mr. Currin. On the eastern coast we catch lobsters through what 
they call lobster pots. Do you use that same method to catch crab? 

Mr. DeVeav. Well, we are going almost entirely to pots because 
we found out it is more efficient. During the winter months here the 
weather is so severe that there might be ‘only 1 or 2 days in a couple 
of weeks that the fishermen can get out and drag, so we have come 
to the conclusion that pots are more efficient, because the pots can be 
out there fishing night and day when the fishermen, due to weather 
conditions, can’t get out to fish. 

Mr. Curtin. One other question: I asked you how far offshore 
they caught crabs. How far offshore do you fish for crabs? Let’s 
put it that way. 

Mr. DeVeav. Well, the weather somewhat limits that. Our boats 
have been 30 and 40 miles offshore catching crab, but they are usually 
in the wintertime, they might only get 1 day « yr 2 days a month and 
then they get driven in on account of weather. 

Mr. Curtin. Is that still on the Continental Shelf or is that out in 
deep water? 

Mr. DeVeav. No, it is still on the Continental Shelf, in shallow 
water. 

Mr. Curtin. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Well, would you say that the Japanese caught most 
of their crab in the Bering Sea? 

Mr. DeVeav. Well, no; I wouldn’t say most of them, but they do 

catch sixty or seventy thousand cases, and these sixty or seventy thou- 
sand cases are first-grade crab which they do sell on the American 
market. They cate +h better than 400,000 around the local they have 
what they call a tanner crab, and they sell those at a very low price, 
it is about $8 under what we get for our fancy brand. 

Mr. Bartierr. Did you say whether or not they shipped any fresh 
crab to the United States ? 

Mr. DeVeav. Japan last year explored with shipping fresh frozen 
crab to the United States, but due to their lack of knowledge, they 
didn’t have very good success, but they have got new refrigeration 
equipment and I think that this year that Japan will be exporting 
into the United States probably hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
sections and fresh meat. 

Mr. Bartietr. Well, it is true, is it not, that American vessels and 
Japanese vessels on the Bering Sea fish almost together ? 

Mr. DeVeav. That’s right. 

Mr. Bartterr. In that connection, may I ask you if you have ever 
seen the pictures that the Wakefields have ? 

Mr. DeVeav. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Taken aboard Japanese ships and showing the sani- 
tary conditions under which they pack them ? 

Mr. DeVeav. That is another point. We had the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health come down here and inspect our cannery; and, al- 
though we are all stainless steel, why there was some things that didn’t 
comply with their supposed standards, so I asked them “Isn’t it true 
that Russian and Japanese crab is sold on the same shelf along with 
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our crab?” and he said, “Yes,” and I said, “Well, do you inspect the 
Russian and Japanese canneries for their sanitary conditions?” and 
they said, “No,” and I said, “Well, when you do you can tell me how to 
run my cannery. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, I would say, speaking for myself, Mr. Curtin, 
after seeing these pictures, I would never allow a can of Japanese crab 
to come into my home, because it was obvious from the pictures them- 
selves that conditions were absolutely filthy. 

Mr. DeVeav. That’s just the point; every girl, when they work in 
the cannery, is given a clean pair of gloves in the morning, and they 
cost us about 36 cents. The Japanese wage per day is 55 cents for 
the women workers in the cannery. 

Mr. Bartierr. How many cases does all of Alaska ship out? 

Mr. DeVeavu. Last year about 42,000. 

Mr. Barrierr. Less than one-tenth the amount of Japanese crab 
sold on the American market. 

Mr. DeVeav. That’s right; but the point is, at this time, with the 
fishing season being so poor in Alaska, almost the entire economy of 
Kodiak last winter depended on the crab canneries. Between the 
2 crab canneries, we had a total outlay of labor—that is the labor we 
hired, it ran around $600 to $700 for each cannery per day, plus about 
$1,600 for the raw crab. Now, this is wealth that is created, it is 
turned loose. 

Mr. Bartierr. It is new money. 

Mr. DeVeav. It is new money, and there is nothing better than 
created wealth. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, how many months a year do you operate this 
business ? 

Mr. DeVeav. We operated all winter. 

Mr. Bartierr. And that, of course, would be a boon to the local 
economy, because otherwise those people probably would have no 
employment. 

Mr. DeVeav. Well, it was to this point, it saved our company; due 
to the almost disastrous fishing year last year, we ended up with 
accounts receivable of almost a hundred thousand dollars from our 
fishermen ; and, due to the excellent weather and the abundance of crab 
we were able to get all our fishermen paid off and everything, and it 
saved them; but it looks like the salmon season put them all in debt, 
and if we don’t have a crab year this year, it will be another disaster. 

Mr. Bartierr. Did you say you are no longer connected with this 
company ¢ 

Mr. DrVeav. No; I got the stock in the company up to par value, 
and I sold and got out, because I could see the handwriting on the wall. 

Mr. Bartierr. On that note, I will turn the questioning over to Mr. 
Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. DeVeau, I want to follow up a little bit on Con- 
gressman Curtin’s question. You said the State Department permit- 
ted the Japanese to fish for crab in our waters. By that do you mean— 
you are not talking about the 3-mile limit ? 

Mr. DeVeav. Well, no, but- 

Mr. Drewry. But you are talking about the Continental Shelf? 

Mr. DeVeav. Yes. There isa line drawn through just off of Bristol 
Bay where the Japanese can fish on the other side. 

Mr. Drewry. Of course, that is for salmon, though. 
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Mr. DeVeav. No; for crab, too. In other words, the Japanese are 
within sight of our shores, and we can’t go over in Russian waters and 
fish; we can’t go down to Ecuador, because I have a personal friend 
who was machinegunned on the Arctic Maid when he was down in 
Keuador, which the State Department did nothing to protect. You 
fellows, you pour money all over the world, and all the Alaskans ask 
isa little protective tar iff so we can make a living up here, but Alaska is 
never going to amount to anything unless you protect us up here. We 
don’t have any say in Congress; we pay taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but we don’t have no representation back there, or rather no 
voting representation. 

Mr. Drewry. How much of a protective tariff do you think would 
be needed to enable the Americans to compete with their crab? 

Mr. DeVeav. At least another $8 a case. 

Mr. Drewry. It is now three? 

Mr. DeVeav. It is now approximately $3.50, depending on the 
Japanese value of the crab in Japan. 

Mr. Drewry. Of course, our committee has nothing to do with the 
tariff; that comes under another committee, the Ways and Means 
Committee, but we are always interested in hearing about these par- 
ticular problems, because I think the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee is probably more interested in fish than the Ways and 
Means Committee is. 

Mr. DeVeavu. Well, wouldn’t it be simpler to raise the tariff on the 

canned Japanese crab than to give Alaska help, relief? I mean, the 
people up here don’t want relief ; if you just raise the tariff on crab, 
that’s all we would ask. That’s cheaper th: an relief, isn’t it? 

Mr. Drewry. It could be. As I say, that is a matter which I guess 
you take up with your Delegate, and then he proceeds the best he can 
with the Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, I believe that’s all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you, Pete. Glad to have heard from you. 

Now, how many more witnesses do we have? One more. Will you 
please come forward? Just make yourself comfortable, and give us 
your name, mailing address, and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY LINDGREN, PRESIDENT, FISHERMEN’S 
UNION, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Lanperen. Harry Lindgren, president of the fishermen, 
Box 627. 

Mr. Curtin. When you say “president of the fishermen” what do 
you mean ¢ 

Mr. Linperen. The fishermen’s union. 

[ have some data going back to the Japanese high sea fishing which 
I would like to take up at this time, and it looks like the salmon pack 
in 1956, which was approximately 2 million cases, will be exceeded 
this year, 1957, by the Japanese. They are flooding the market with 
cheap salmon and in turn forcing the prices down which they usually 
get for salmon, and the same applies to the crab, king crab. It seems 
that they have secured another good pack of king cr: ‘ab, the results of 
which will bring the price of our local crab down again, so conse- 
quently we are having quite a bit of trouble with them. 
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They have also gone into the shrimp preduction. They are not 
going to miss any ‘bets at all. They already got 1,600,000 pounds, 
and so the Japs are going to put that on the market also now, tariff 
free, of course, which vould enable them to make a considerable 
amount of money. 

And there was a fishing hearing in the Chamber of Commerce 
suilding in Seattle on September 22, and I imagine that it was 

Mr. Curtin. That was our same committee. 

Mr. Linperen. That was your same committee at that time, and I 
don’t know if this was brought into light at that time, about the mesh 
of the nets that the Japanese are using and our fishermen, were all 
brought in at the same time. 

Mr. Curtin. That was discussed. 

Mr. Linperen. Well, I didn’t know about that. Well, like Karl 
said, before I got into the chair, it is going to raise havoc with our 
fishermen here in Kodi: ik, it is going to make an awful hardship on 
them if our boys can’t sell their crabs up here, and the Japanese are 
underselling them, which will cause quite a havoc among our fisher- 
men around here. The prices naturally will go down, and the help 
will have to go down, and it’s quite a problem around the whole 
island. 

That’s about all I have to say on it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Barriterr. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Lindgren, I have two questions. The first one 
is, would you spell your name, please / 

Mr. Linpveren. L-i-n-d-g-r-e-n. 

Mr. Drewry. So we will get it right; and your first name? 

Mr. Linperen. Harry. 

Mr. Drewry. The other one, the question of the sanitary conditions 
under which the Japanese pack their crabs. They are subject to in- 
spection, the product is subject to inspection, before it can be sold in 
this country ? 

Mr. Linperen. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Drewry. So at least on the sampling technique they use, the 
Food and Drug Administration won’t permit anything to be sold 
that is not fit to eat ? 

Mr. Linpeéren. I wouldn't know on the Japanese crab, but I know 
our crab has to be. 

Mr. Drewry. Well, that’s what I mean, does the Japanese canned 
crab ¢ 

Mr. Linperen. That I couldn’t say, but I know that ours has to be. 

Mr. Drewry. And your canneries, too ? 

Mr. LinpnGren. That’s right. 

Mr. Drewry. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Just for your information, we have been told that 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission, American 
section of that Commission, will have a report ready within the next 
year on the investigations which have been conducted as to whether 
the Japanese are taking salmon of American origin, and it is our 
understanding also that the matter is going to be discussed at the 
forthcoming November meeting. 

Harry, thank you very much. 
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Mr. Linpeen. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartterr. There being no further witnesses, this Kodiak meet- 
ing, which is the last meeting of the special Alaska subcommittee of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, will conclude. I want to thank the many citizens of 
Kodiak and adjacent area who have come here to appear before us and 
to listen to the hearing, and I want to extend my thanks again to 
Mr. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, for having made this long trip to 
Alaska, which he says he has enjoyed hugely, and to Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Curtin and Mr. Van Pelt, who went south from Anchorage yes- 
terday, and I have discussed the possible printing by the United 
States Government Printing Office of the hearings which have been 
held in Alaska, and it is our feeling that they should be printed; 
of course, permission for that will have to come from Chairman 
Bonner, but we are hopeful that he will give it. I know that at 
least a dozen people in the various towns we have visited have ex- 
pressed the hope that these hearings will be made available in perma- 
nent form, and if that is done, copies will be available, of course, to 
those of you who may desire them. 

And so, at 25 minutes after 3 p. m., October 3, Kodiak time, this 
hearing willadjourn. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned at 3:25 p. m.) 

(The following bills were referred to.). 


[H. R. 8459, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To facilitate the conduct of fishing operations in the Territory of Alaska, to 
promote the conservation of fishery resources thereof, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, in order to facilitate the conduct of 
fishing operations in the Territory of Alaska and to promote the conservation 
of fishery resources thereof— 

(a) Section 2 of the Act approved June 6, 1924 (48 Stat. 464, 465; 48 U.S. C., 
1952 edition, sec. 225), relating to the escapement in certain instances of a 
portion of the salmon run in the waters of Alaska, is hereby repealed ; 

(b) Section 5 of the Act approved June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 479; 48 U. S. C., 
1952 edition, sec. 234), as amended, requiring a weekly closed period of thirty- 
six hours, covering a specific period of time, as prescribed by that section, con- 
cerning the taking of salmon in Alaska except by certain prescribed methods is 
hereby revised to the extent that hereafter the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to determine that particular period or periods of time each week during 
which the said closed period or periods shall be in effect: Provided, That the 
total amount of such closed period each week shall continue to be a minimum 
of thirty-six hours; and, accordingly, the regulation of the fishery and the estab- 
lishment of closed periods shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior 
consistent with the needs of conservation of the fishery and the public interest 
therein ; 

(c) The possession or the disposal in any manner of illegally taken fish is 
hereby prohibited, except to such extent as may be required by authorized per- 
sons in the enforcement of this provision ; and 

(1) Whoever knowingly has in his possession any fish that were illegally 
taken, or whoever, having such possession, upon an appropriate determination 
that they reasonably should know that such fish were illegally taken, shall be 
guilty of a violation of this provision and shall be subject to the penalties 
herein prescribed ; 

(2) Whoever knowingly disposes of any fish that were illegally taken, or 
whoever disposing thereof, upon an appropriate determination that they reason- 
ably should know that such fish were illegally taken, shall be guilty of a viola- 
tion of this provision and shall be subject to the penalties herein prescribed. 
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The penalty for such possession or disposal of fish that were taken in viola- 
tion of law and regulations shall be a fine of not to exceed $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for a term of not more than ninety days in jail, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

For the first violation of this provision, the catch of fish of every vessel or of 
any fishing gear employed in any manner, or any fish caught, possessed, or dis- 
posed of in any manner in connection with such violation shall be forfeited ; 
and, upon a second and subsequent violation, the catch of fish shall be forfeited, 
and every such vessel and any fishing gear and appurtenances involved in the 
violation may be forfeited. Proceedings for such forfeiture shall be in rem 
under the rules of admiralty. None of the prohibitions contained in this Act 
ot in other laws relating to fishing operations in Alaska shall prohibit the 
taking of fish or shellfish for scientific and fishery research purposes in accord- 
ance with permits that may be issued by the Secretary of the Interior or by his 
authorized representatives. Such permits may be issued upon such terms and 
conditions as the issuing officer shall determine are consistent with the conserva- 
tion of the fishery resources and the accomplishment of the scientific research 
for which they are issued, and 

(d) That the provisions preceding the first proviso in section 4 of the Act 
of June 26, 1906, as amended (34 Stat. 479; 48 U. 8S. C., 1952 edition 232), are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That hereafter it shall be unlawful, under the provisions of this Act 
or other authority, to fish for, take, or kill any salmon of any species or by any 
means, for sale or other commercial purposes, in any of the creeks, streams, or 
rivers of Alaska; or within five hundred yards of the mouth of any such creek, 
stream, or river over which the United States has jurisdiction, excepting the 
Karluk, Yukon, Ugashik, and Kuskokwix Rivers :” 





{H. R. 8807, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 4426 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, with respect to 
certain small vessels operated by cooperatives or associations in transporting merchandise 
of members on a nonprofit basis on the inland waters of southeastern Alaska or between 
such waters and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or between such waters and the inland 
waters of the State of Washington 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the third sentence of section 
4426 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (34 Stat. 193; 46 U. S. C. 404), is 
hereby amended by adding the following proviso at the end thereof: “Provided 
further, That no vessel under one hundred and fifty gross tons, owned by or 
demise chartered to any cooperative or association engaged solely in transport- 
ing cargo owned by any one or more of the members of such cooperative or 
association on a nonprofit basis (1) between places within the inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska, as defined pursuant to section 2 of the Act of February 19, 
1895, as amended (28 Stat. 672; 33 U. S. C. 151), or (2) between places within 
said inland waters of southeastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
or (3) between places within said inland waters of southeastern Alaska and 
places within the inland waters of the State of Washington, as also defined 
pursuant to such Act of February 19, 1895, as amended, via sheltered waters, as 
defined in article I, of the treaty between United States and Canada defining 
certain waters of the west coast of North America as sheltered waters, dated 
December 9, 1933, shall be deemed to be carrying freight for hire within the 
meaning of this section.” 


[H. R. 9280, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To facilitate the conduct of fishing operations in the Territory of Alaska, to 
promote the conservation of fishery resources thereof, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to facilitate the con- 
duct of fishing operations in the Territory of Alaska and to promote the con- 
servation of fishery resources thereof section 2 of the Act approved June 6, 
1924 (48 Stat. 464, 465: 48 U.S. C., 1952 edition, 225), relating to the escape- 
ment in certain instances of a portion of the salmon run in the waters of Alaska, 
is hereby repealed. 





MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES PROBLEMS 


[S. 1798, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 
A BILL To amend section 4462 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, with respect to certain 


vessels carrying freight for hire on the inland waters of southeastern Alaska or between 
such waters and the inland waters of the State of Washington 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the third sentence of section 4462 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (34 Stat. 198; 46 U. 8S. C. 404), is hereby 
amended by adding the following proviso at the end thereof: “Provided, That 
the foregoing provisions hereof, relating to the inspection of hulls and boilers 
and requiring engineers and pilots, shall not apply to any vessel not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty gross tons not propelled by steam which is engaged in 
carrying freight for hire (1) between places within the inland waters of south- 
eastern Alaska, as defined pursuant to section 2 of the Act of February 19, 
1895, as amended (28 Stat. 672; 338 U. 8S. C. 151), or (2) between places within 
said inland waters of southeastern Alaska and places within the inland waters 
of the State of Washington, as also defined pursuant to such Act of February 19, 
1895, as amended, via sheltered waters, as defined in article I, of the ‘Treaty 
between United States and Canada defining certain waters of the West Coast 
of North America, as sheltered waters’, dated December 9, 1933.” 


x 





